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A FORTUNE 


has been spent 
for their health 


Soe aes, opted eee 





and comfort 


No, this Dad and Mother aren’t millionaires. 
But no millionaires could do more for their 
children’s health and comfort. Because these far- 
sighted parents are planning their new home the 
American-Standard way—with heating equip- 
ment and plumbing fixtures that merit the mark 
of American-Standard. 


This mark of merit guides them to much more 
than heating and plumbing. It assures their 
family. the results of many millions of dollars 
spent in research, a fortune spent in developing 
better materials, better methods of production, 
better products at the lowest possible prices. 


It stands for the skill of experienced engineers 
and the talents of master designers working to- 
gether to promote greater health and comfort for 
the nations’ homes. 


By selecting American-Standard, they are buy- 
ing for their children all the benefits that the 
biggest name in the heating and plumbing busi- 
ness provides—health, comfort, a better stand- 
ard of living. 

It’s one of the most important decisions they 
may ever have to make. So they are buying the 
finest—but it costs them no more. 

“ “ “ 
For your family’s health and comfort, send for our 
new Home Book. Shows modern rooms in full color, 
and all types of American-Standard products, sold by 
Wholesale Distributors to your Heating and Plumb- 
ing Contractor. Explains easy time-payment plan for 
remodeling. Write American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corporation, Dept. F65, Pittsburgh 30, Pa, 


= ° : ° 
You pay nothing for advanced design when You pay nothing for added beauty and effi- 
you buy bathroom fixtures that bear the American- ciency when you select American-Standard kitchen 
Standard mark. They cost no more than others. sinks and laundry trays. And they cost no more. 


LOOK FOR THIS MARK OF MERIT 


American - Standard 


HEATING ie PLUMBING 
eae 
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You pay nothing for years of research when You pay nothing for extra health and comfort Ceeving the Nations ‘ frealth and Comyoil 


you choose radiator heating units by American- when buying American-Standard winter air con- 
Standard. They cost no more than others. ditioners or warm air furnaces. They cost no more, 











Why 


Note how Goodyear open center 
design gives each tread bar a BITE 
EDGE (A) that permits entire lug (B) 
to penetrate soil full depth and full 
length, insuring maximum grip and 
pull. Tires with connected lugs (dotted 
lines, C) have no point of penetration, 
no “teeth” to start bite in the traction 
zone. Rib joints form mud-catching 
pockets that foul up, causing excess 
slip and spin. But the Goodyear tread 
— o-p-e-n at the center — is fully self- 
cleaning; always deep biting. And 
because all Goodyear lugs are the 
same length, Sure-Grips pull evenly, 
ride smoother, wear longer. 





GOODSYEAR 
O-P-E-N C-E-N-T-E-R 


Self-Cleaning Tread 
gives super-traction, longer wear 


Its O-P-E-N C-E-N-T-E-R traction gives more grip, more drawbar pull 


AKE the word of practical farmers who 

have used all kinds of tractor tires— 
the greatest tire for farm work is the 
Goodyear Sure-Grip with open center self- 
cleaning tread. It has proved its superiority 
in every type of farming! 


For example, W. J. Fleming of Slater, 
Iowa, says: “Other tires couldn’t pull my 
spreader with a full load—slipped too much. 
With Goodyear Sure-Grips, hauling two-ton 


loads is easy any time.” 


Thousands of other farmers have had the 
Same experience. And tests by impartial 
farm experts have proved that Goodyear 
Sure-Grips grip better, pull heavier loads, 
do more work in less time—because 
Goodyear open center design gives EACH 
lug a biting edge that permits it to dig 
in, full depth and full length, without 


shearing off soil. 


Study the diagram above. It shows the 
simple horse-sense reason why the 
Goodyear open center tread is bound to bite 
deeper, pull stronger than closed center 
treads that “muzzle” their bite with mud- 
catching pockets. Self-cleaning Sure-Grips 


dig in and get a full, firm grip on the ground! 


So why experiment? You have to live with 
tractor tires a long time. You'll be time and 
money ahead to specify the tire that has 
proved best for all work—Goodyear open 
center Sure-Grips. 


Sure-Grip—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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FAVORED FOR 
EVERY FARM JOB 


Exverywhore! 


Farming’s a business. And, like any other business, farming 
takes proper equipment, if a man expects to make money at 
it. On hundreds of thousands of farms, Ford Trucks are 
handling all the hauling jobs, heavy and light, around the 
place and in and out of town—all the way in to the big 
markets with loads of stock, poultry and crops. That’s using 
headwork to save backwork—plus saving time and money! 














Why doso many farmers pick Fords and stick to Fords? Simply 
because, for a quarter of a century Ford Trucks have been standing 
up under the toughest farm service, at mighty low cost. They’ve 





<> 





proved their economy and reliability in all kinds of work in 
all kinds of weather. They’re ideal trucks for farm service. 


The new Ford Trucks are the best in Ford history. They’re 
being delivered all over the country, right now—half-ton pick- 
ups and stake body trucks, tonners, heavy duty units—with 
100-H.P. V-8 or 90-H.P. 6-cylinder engines—trucks with 
the newest engineering advancements. 


Why not drop in at your Ford Dealer’s next time you’re in 
town, and see what Ford engineering has accomplished? 


MORE ECONOMICAL + MORE RELIABLE - MORE ENDURING! 


Check the exclusive features in the new Ford Trucks! They’ve 
got new fuel-and-oil-saving 4-ring aluminum alloy pistons, 
new longer-lived, steel-cored Silvaloy rod bearings, new cooling 
system protection to prevent loss of water and anti-freeze, new 
conveniences in servicing, new balanced carburetion to add 
to economy, new moisture-protected ignition—and a score of 
other important advancements. See the new Ford Trucks! 











MORE FORD TRUCKS ON THE ROAD e ON MORE JOBS e FOR MORE GOOD REASONS 
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Maybe seeing Tom Pearsall’s beautiful home (above) 
farmers to build homes right among their pine trees—as more of them should do. 





in its beautiful setting will encourage more 


Then read on page 


18 the remarkable results Mr. Pearsall has obtained 1) by helping tenants get attractive and comfortable 
homes, 2) by giving public praise and cash prizes for best work done by tenant families, and 3) by encour- 


aging live-at-home policies and avoidance of 


“time prices” buying. 


We Honor 36 Carolinas-Virginia Counties 


®@ Once 
strong all over the Carolinas and Virginia . . 


again this fall the fairs will be going 


and our “Honor Roll” reports indicate that 
there will be some wonderful exhibits by 4-H 
and FFA as well as men and women exhibitors. 
Why not resolve now to have some crop or 
some animal you will be proud to exhibit? 


VIRGINIA 


Bedford—For increased interest of tarmers in soil 
conservation with 850 acres under contour cultivation 
and 500 acres strip-cropped. 

Campbell—For establishment of six community can- 
neries at Rustburg, Brookneal, Concord, Naruna, Brook- 
ville, and Gladys. 

Floyd—For marked interest in forestry with farmers 
setting 14,500 seedlings and wanting to set up to 50,000, 
had seedlings been available. 

Fluvanna—For the remarkable record of Center Hill 
4-H Club with every school boy and girl 10 years or older 
actively enrolled. 

Highland—For holding largest feeder calf sale in 
state last fall with 599 calves sold; and for reserve 
champion 4-H calf at the 1945 Richmond show. 

Madison—For 80 per cent of 1946 corn crop planted 
to hybrids . . . 11 hay driers installed in 1945—plans for 
several more this year . . . 500 acres alfalfa now—goal of 
4,000 acres by 1951 set by County Board of Agriculture. 

Norfolk—For foresighted farmers who joined neigh- 
bors in Princess Anne to form the Virginia Dare Soil 
Conservation District, and who are now giving special 
emphasis to drainage. 

Page—For successful organization and sale of stock 
for a poultry marketing cooperative to construct a brick 
and concrete poultry dressing plant with a daily capacity 
of 10,000 birds. 

Pittsylvania—For many tobacco farmers learning 
valuable lessons from 40 to 50 bluemold contro! demon- 
strations last year, using about 50,000 pounds Fermate 


this year... and for 1,800 to 2,000 farmers who attended 
recent tobacco meetings in Danville. 

Roanoke—For 4-H boys who fed out 16 baby 
beeves for the Salem Fat Stock Show; and for boys of 
Salem FFA Chapter who set out 2,250 pine, poplar, 
and ash tree seedlings on a demonstration forest and 
helped set 10,000 seedlings in community. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Aiken—For farmers ordering through county agent’s 
office alone more than 8 tons of lespedeza seed. 


Calhoun—For another successful Moss Poland-China 
sale with 30 bred gilts averaging $141.67 each and for 
20 per cent increase in 1946 sweet potato acreage, with 
most growers planting seed potatoes in the field rather 
than in hotbeds 


Charleston— For grain sorghum demonstrations 
alongside corn so grain sorghum yields may be com- 
pared with corn yields. 


Chester—For its widening fame as a purebred Guern- 
sey center with eight purebred heifers just shipped to 
Alabama for 4-H clubsters. 

Chesterfield—For growing interest in dairy cows 
with milk routes being established to carry the milk to 
the new processing plant at Monroe, N. C. 


Dorchester—For some pioneering farmers who are 
trying out cayenne pepper as a market crop, and many 
others who are trying tobacco for the first time. 


Fairfield—For further progress with lespedeza as 
shown by cooperative orders for 2,850 pounds seed plus 
much saved by farmer. 


Jasper—Because the County Farmers Service ware- 
house had one of its biggest business months in Febru- 
ary, handling lespedeza and corn seed, feeds, fertilizers, 
etc., for farmers. 

Lancaster—For lively interest in a well organized 
county dairy program, with 15 farmers entered in Farm 
Bureau’s pasture development contest. 


Pickens—For an outstanding job of conserving cotton- 
seed of good germination and distributing many tons to 
lower-state farmers whose seed were ruined by the Sep- 
tember storm. 


Williamsburg—For rapid progress in rebuilding pas- 
tures with Dallis-Dutch clover-lespedeza (See page 74) 
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When weather says 


Work... 


Check and lubricate all moving parts 
of equipment that you'll be using to 
put crops into the ground. Make sure 
that they’re protected with weather- 
and wear-resistant Gulf lubricants. 

Gulflex Chassis Lubricant (S) is the 
one to use this time of year in pressure 
fittings of farm machines. This is a 
tough, shock-resistant lubricant that 
clings to bearing surfaces, helps seal 
out dust and dirt. Gulflex Chassis Lu- 
bricant forms a long-lasting film over 
the entire bearing surface. 

It stays in bearings. Won’t melt and 
run when they are heated by friction. 


on) 
You’re all set to treat the motor of 
your tractor, truck, or car to top-notch 
lubrication when you lay in a supply of 
Gulflube Motor Oil. 

Gulflube Motor Oil is made by the 
Multi-sol process, a modern refining 
method that removes carbon-and 
sludge-forming elements. 

Gulflube’s the oil to use in all oil cups 
and oil holes on your machines. Buy 
Gulflube in the economical 5-gallon 
pail. Draw off some in a spout can and 
keep it handy for general-purpose lu- 
brication around the farm. 


COR 


How long. since you’ve given the 
wheel axles of your rake, weeder, or 
farm wagons a good lubrication? 

Take off the wheels now and treat 
the axles to a good coating of Gulf’s 
Red Top Axle Grease! 

Red Top Axle Grease is specially 
made to stick and do a superior lubri- 
cating job under heavy-load condi- 
tions. It does not contain fillers such as 
mica, graphite, or talc. 
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Quick-Action Gulfspray Insect Killer 
Gulf No-Rust No. 1 Z 
Gulfwax—for Preserving 
Gulf Livestock Spray 
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OTHER GULF FARM AIDS 


Gulfpride Motor Oil 
Gulfiex Waterproof Grease 
Gulflex Universal Joint Lubricant 
Gulfiex Wheel Bearing Grease 
Gulflex Graphite Spring Lubricant 
Gulf Transgear Lubricant E. P, 
Gulf Transmission Oils 
Gulf Penetrating Oil 
Gulf Electric-Motor Oil 
Good Gulf Gasoline 
Gulf Kerosene 


Get them from your Good Gulf man. j 
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By EUGENE BUTLER 
Vice President and Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


@ Many things are happening in: Washington that interest 
farmers, and affect their pocketbooks. OPA is trying to hold 
the line against inflation. Farmers realize what inflation can 
do to them in the long run. But with organized labor getting 
wage increases, they don’t like the subsidies and price ceilings 


that are holding down farm prices. Read here about this and 


other hot national farm issues which are of equal importance. 


About Food Subsidies 


DEMAND that a definite man- 
date be written into price con- 
trol extension legislation to force 
early removal of consumer subsidies 
and corresponding adjustments in 
price ceilings has been made by 
President Edward A. O’Neal of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 
If price control is to be extended, 
O’Neal says it should be limited to 
one year and include definite pro- 
vision for termination or suspension 
of price controls 
when _ supplies 
come into “reason- 
able balance with 
demand.” 
Consumer sub- 
sidies are costing 
the government 
$5,000,000 a day. 
A good part of this 
goes to city fam- 
ilies in lower priced food. Only 
those who buy their food are direct- 
ly benefited by these subsidies. The 
Farm Bureau estimates that con- 
sumer food subsidies paid from the 
Federal treasury amount to about 
$15.61 per person annually. Butter 
costs 13 cents a pound less because 
of the subsidy, cheese 7% cents, meat 
8 to 6 cents, and sugar 1.4 cents 
less. According to the Bureau: “For 
the government to pay part of the 
consumers’ grocery bills when con- 
sumer incomes are at a high level 
and when the Federal debt is still 
mounting, does not make sense to 
the farmer.” 


Nevertheless, food subsidies are 
likely to be continued for some time. 
OPA believes that without them, 
price control would blow up. It 
estimates that prices would jump 8 
per cent if they were dropped. 





Labor Costs and 
Parity Prices 


‘THE 43 to 31 vote by which the 

Senate adopted the admendment 
of Senator Richard B. Russell (D., 
Ga.) to include labor costs in the 
computation of parity indicates that 
Congress is now in the mood to re- 
vise the formula. The Russell pro- 
posal, offered as an amendment to 
the minimum wage bill, is identical 
to the Pace Bill now pending before 
the House. Twice before, the House 
has passed the Pace Bill only to see 
it die in the Senate. 

Congress has been told that Pres- 
ident Truman will veto the wage 
bill if the Russell amendment is re- 
tained. The Senate vote, however, 
presages approval of parity revision, 


should the matter eventually reach 
the floor as a separate bill. 


Truman would find it extremely 
hard to veto a parity revision bill 
in the face of such support. Espe- 
cially is this true in view of legisla- 
tion he is supporting to increase 
wages and of his policy in approving 
industrial pay rate raises. 


Getting At “True” Parity 


ACK in 1909-14, the average 

farm wage, without board, was 
$1.42 a day. Now it is $4.39. 
In figuring parity, no part of this 
increased labor cost is included. 
Yet, farm labor is the biggest single 
item of cost entering into the pro- 
duction of a crop. It averages 32 
per cent of the total cost for crops 
as a whole. But it is considerably 
more than this for cotton and to- 
bacco. 


Right now, with farm prices good, 
adding farm labor to parity is not 
a life or death matter. But the farm- 
er’s price protection for the next two 
or three years is based on 90 per 
cent of parity. The present parity 
prices are only 70 per cent of “true” 
parity. That is, they are only 70 per 
cent as high as parity would be if 
farm labor costs were included. So 
the 90 per cent parity protection 
really means 90 of 70 per cent, 
which is only 63 per cent. In other 
words, the farmer’s price protec- 
tion amounts to only about 63 per 
cent of a parity based on all his costs 
of production. 


Nevertheless, Secretary Anderson 
is opposed to the inclusion of farm 
wages in parity at the present time. 
He believes it would upset our en- 
tire stabilization and price control 
program. He points out that while 
farm wages have increased 215 per 
cent since 1910-14, the worker does 
nearly twice as much work as he did 
85 years ago. Therefore, he con- 
cludes that the real cost of labor has 
advanced only 59 per cent as com- 
pared with a 95 per cent increase in 
farm prices. But his figures on the 
productivity of labor do not apply 
to all crops, for instance, cotton 
which is just now being mechanized. 


Prices for Livestock and 
Poultry Feeds 


ECENTLY the Administration 

drastically curtailed the use of 
grain for feeding livestock and poul- 
try. You can’t buy grain for market 
hogs weighing more than 225 
pounds or for cattle higher in qual- 
ity than Grade A. And if you are a 
poultry farmer, you (See page 71) 
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” Theyre eating me out of house and home,’ 


“Maybe they need more grass,” 


Jack Anthony had always run a dairy for some- 
body else before he bought his own place spring 
before last. 


One of the first things he did after taking over was 
to start keeping a set of books and herd records. 


He got good production from the start. But by 
midsummer, he figured he was buying a pound of 
grain for every six pounds of milk he got. 

Toward the end of the summer, the County Agri- 
cultural Agent stopped by Jack’s barn lot. 


“How’re they doing, now they’re used to this 





WORK WITH YOUR COUNTY AGENT 


© Attend the meetings and demonstrations 
he holds in your neighborhood. 


¢ Take advantage of the free literature he 
has or can get for you on farm problems. 


¢ Help save his time these busy days by 
talking with him by telephone, instead of 
asking him to make a special trip. 











SAID JACK ANTHONY 


SAID THE COUNTY AGENT 


barn?” asked the County Agent. 


“They’re giving lots of milk all right,” Jack said, 
“but darned if they don’t eat up the milk check 


every month!” 


That started the County Agent to talking about 
growing grass to cut down feed costs. He told Jack 
how pasture improvement was paying good dividends 
to farmers around the county. And he said he’d be 
glad to help Jack set up a pasture program. 


That fall Jack Anthony fertilized his whole pasture. 


, The next spring he disked the parts that were fairly 


level and seeded them with oats and a Ladino-clover 
and grass mixture the County Agent recommended. 
Around these “islands” he put temporary fences. 


ih 






IM 
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The fertilizer he’d used made those oats get up 
and go. And he turned his cows in on them about the 
first of June. After they'd grazed off the oats, he 
took them out for a while to let the clover and grass 
get a good start. And then he took down the fences 
and let his cows graze over the whole pasture. 


Last fall Jack Anthony saw the County Agent at 
the bank and told him he was buying only one pound 
of grain for ten pounds of milk because his cows 
were getting so much out of his improved pasture. 


“You can really count on a pasture improvement 
program to set a full table for your cows,” said the 
County Agent. 


“And you can always count on the advice that you 
get from a County Agent to help you farm better, 
too,” said Jack Anthony as he shoved his milk check 
through the teller’s window. 


All over the country, farmers are getting help 
from their County Agents that makes farming better 
and easier. 


Another thing that good farmers are doing to 
farm better and easier is to make full use of electricity. 


The Modern Farm is an Electric Farm ! 





jobs for you. 





GET BETTER GARDEN CROPS WITH CONTROLLED RAIN 


Farmers, even in humid areas, report that watering 
garden crops during dry spells often accounts for a 
100-per-cent or better increase in yield. 


And they get better truck, flower, or small-fruit crops 
by supplying them with water when they need it. 

Sections which have 60 inches of rainfall or better 
annually often experience short periods of drought in 
normal years. When these dry periods occur during the 
growing season, plants are set back and produce small, 
inferior yields. A little water at the right time can mean 
the difference between a bumper crop and a failure. 

Your farm water supply may be adequate to supply 
irrigation for a small family garden plot during dry 
spells. But for larger truck, berry, or commercial flower 


plots a separate water supply is usually necessary. 


Whatever your source of water—shallow or deep well, 
lake or stream—there is an electrically driven pump to 
fit your needs. It will provide water under pressure 
whenever you want it. At the snap of a switch, you can 
have automatic pumping that’s quiet, requires practi- 
cally no attention and, with G-E motor and control, 
very little maintenance. 


When you get your electric water system, be sure to 
specify a G-E motor and control for the pump. Built for 
rugged farm service, they are protected against dirt and 
falling objects. They’ll give you many years of depend- 
able, economical operation. Farm Industry Division, 


General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 





Electricity on the farm can make life more pleasant and work easier. 
if you don’t have electricity, get in touch with the electric service supplier in your area. 
If you already have electricity, get your full value out of it by making it do mere 


Te help build up modern farms electrically continues to be the full-time job of « 
staff of farm specialists in the G-E Farm Industry Division. 





MORE POWER TO THE AMERICAN FARMER GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


669-26-155-8709 
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As Heard by RUSSELL LORD 


® You can’t afford to miss this month’s lively discussions about 
a fairer deal for GI’s .. . also for ambitious tenants and farm 


girls... 


gates making a prettier rural Dixie... 
about one family’s rise in three generations. 


. the healthy beauty of many farm women . 


. . white 
and a fine short story 
Next month 


brings the discussion: “What’s Wrong With Our Churches?” 
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THIS LONELY HOUR 


No one comes home to me this sunset hour, 
When day meets night and all things go to rest. 
I see a sleeping flower 
You planted, and I whisper, “God knows best.” 


All things but me. 


Somewhere far out from endless time and tide 

I know God keeps you with His Love and Power— 
But, O the bitterness! my grief is wide 

And no one comes to me this lonely hour. 


Ben H. 


Ben Smith has a great gift for 

words that go to the heart be- 

cause they come straight from 
the heart without pretense or adorn- 
ment. He had very little schooling. 
Sometimes we think that schooling, 
beyond the point where you have 
learned to spell and get the capital 
letters in at about the right places, 
ruins most people as writers. When 
they talk, they talk plain. When 
they write, their 
words put on airs 


and strut; their 
writing gets 
showy. Ben sent 


in nine poems, all 
plain, before our 
Poetry Contest 
started. “I am 
still on my little 
place,” he writes. 
“Both my boys 
came back from the war without a 
scratch, but changed.” 

As for that Poetry Contest, we 
have lived these past weeks with 766 
different voices hailing Spring and 
Peace, and have yet to reach the end 
of the singing mail. Of the 766 en- 
tries thus far read, we have put apart 
124 for further reading—a rather 
high proportion in a contest such as 
this. The general level of the work 
is high. ... The New York Times 
Book Review, we note with pleasure, 
rates Byron Herbert Reece’s poetry 
as high as The Progressive Farmer 
does, and reports that his book, The 
Ballad of the Bones, is now in its 
third printing. . . . Now for some 
prose: 





Mr. Lord 


Where, may I ask, is the golden op- 
portunity-filled USA they shot us all 
the bull about before we came home? 
Seems to me this land of the free and 





brave is in a more confused 
state than ever before, what 
with unending strikes, short- 
ages, high prices, worry over 
the atom bomb. 


“Jobs for all . . . preference 
for the vet . . . purring pro- 
duction lines”. . What 
bunk! And, in the thick of 
battle, the morale boosters 


Smith. had the gall to tell us how 
dreadfully long and_ hard 
Washington was working to make 


America a better place to come back 
to. Hah! 
T. O. Davis, Wayne County, Miss. 


Farm labor shortages could be solved 
to a certain extent if a limited number 
of foreigners were allowed to enter 
this country. I would suggest they be 
selected rural residents who know farm 
practices. I should like to see this 
discussed. Mrs. S. H. Pruitt, 

Macon County, Ga. 


With the agricultural South 
6,/ already containing 32 per 

cent of the national popula- 
tion and receiving but 8 per cent of 
the national income, is there not, 
perhaps, a surplus of potential farm 
labor instead of a shortage? The 
South is‘ long on people and short 
of money.” Farmers say they can’t 
get help, to be sure, but often that 
is because they can afford to pay 
help only miserably and house help 
poorly. Displacement of human 
hands by the advancing march of 
machinery has, moreover, gone 
much farther during the war years. 
Our present mail reflects a shortage 
of earth-room, especially, earth- 
room held in pride of ownership, 
far more sharply than any shortage 
of help: 


In our county 80 per cent of the 
good Jand is owned by persons other 
than farmers, and can be bought only 
at enormous prices, if at all. If you’ve 
managed to save some money while 
fighting a war, they ask you two prices 
for property. What kind of apprecia- 
tion is that? Not one in a hundred can 
pay out on a $9,000 place of second 
rate land and buildings. It would be 
a millstone around our neck. For 
pity’s sake, let’s get some sense and 
fairness in the land situation! 

Mrs. M. Dill, Harmon County, Okla. 
(See page 77) 
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AS iT LUBRICATES 
RELEASES MORE POWER-SAVES FUEL, REPAIR BILLS 


Actually this new kind of motor lubricant is more than a 
motor oil. For it results in giving your tractor, truck and 
car more power and longer life—more hours and miles 
per gallon of fuel—lower upkeep costs, too! 


Piston Ring Wear Reduced 20% - 30% 


First, this New Havoline Oil can bring about a new and 
substantial reduction in engine wear. Scientific tests in 
laboratory engines show that its corrosion resistance and 
other qualities cut down ring wear 20% to 30%! 

And in addition, this new motor oil insures more con- 
sistent top engine performance—more power and pull— 
at a lower rate of fuel consumption. 

The secret of this performance is an exclusive new lu- 
bricant formula—developed and proved by Texaco and 
found in no other motor oil in America, 


More Power — Less Fuel 


This entirely new formula in the New Havoline does 


these things: 
First, it keeps sooty residues of combustion from mass- 


IT PAYS TO 


FARM WITH 


DIVISION OFFICES: Aclanca 1, Ga.; Boston 17, Mass.; Buffalo 3, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago 4, Ill.; Dallas 2, Tex.; Denver 1, Colo.; Houston 1, Tex.; 


ing together or sticking to the engine and robbing it of 
its power. 

Second, it reduces oxidation, the primary cause of oil 
sludge, “varnish” and corrosion—other “power robbers” 
and wear accelerators.” 

In short, it is able to keep the engine clean. A clean 
engine runs easier than a clogged engine, so fuel con- 
sumption is lower and power is naturally greater, 


Longer Engine Life — Lower Repair Costs 


In addition, the already famous lubricating qualities of 
the Havoline Motor Oil are now able to do a better job 
than ever, because the engine can be kept clean. This 
means longer engine life, fewer breakdowns, lower repair 
costs, higher trade-in value. 

Call in your Texaco Man Now! Sign up for his neigh- 
borly service and save yourself trouble and money in 
many ways. THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Tune in The TEXACO STAR THEATRE every Sunday night starring JAMES 
MELTON with his guest, ED WYNN. See newspapers for time and station. 


Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis 2, Minn.; New Orleans 6, La.; New York 17, N. Y.; Norfolk 1, Va.; Seattle 11, Wash. 
Texace Products alse distributed by McColl-Frontenac Oil Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada 
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Farm Planning, » 


x x x Buying, Selling 


(Prepared for The Progressive Farmer each month by Doane 
Agricultural Service, Inc., largest farm management service 
organization in America, in cooperation with our editors.) 


THE South can withstand the impact 

of the food emergency program bet- 
ter than some other areas. Climate is 
in our favor. Southern farmers are ex- 
perienced in producing with limited 
grain. Production can be greatly ex- 
panded. 

New opportunities for the South lie 
ahead in the form of greatly increased 
demand as farmers 
who are dependent 
on grain are forced 
to cut back produc- 
tion. The nation will 
need more milk, 
meat, and eggs than 
will be available, and 
will pay high prices 
for these products. ~ 
Can you step up your 
production to help meet the needs 
and increase your profits? 


® Year-long pasture and top-notch 
hay are the keys to many of these op- 
portunities. Those farmers who have 
been establishing pasture and forage 
programs will now get increased re- 
wards. Others should not let a day 
go by without intensifying those crops 
and practices which will get results 
this year. 


Livestock Management 


How to produce the most milk, meat, 
and eggs with the least grain and sup- 
plements, is the most difficult problem 
for the present. Don’t use feed blindly 
as you may have in the past. Use what 
feed you can get where it will make 
the most money. 


@ Pullets should have ample feed. 
Sell all old roosters. Sell old hens 
when they stop laying. Good forage 
range for the pullets will save one-fifth 
of the other feed. If short of feed, 
sell broilers at light weights. 


© Breed some extra sows for fall pigs 
if you have any reasonable prospect for 
growing them into even lean meat. 
It will all be needed. Sell big old sows, 
stags, and defective hogs, and use your 
feed only for thrifty young stock. Have 
your spring pigs been vaccinated, cas- 
trated, wormed, and put onto clean 
pasture? Do not neglect to give them 
access to salt as well as to a mineral 
mixture—they are absolutely essential 
to health and thrifty gains. 


©@ Livestock men should, more than 
ever, plan to market grass-fat steers, 
calves, and lambs before they lose the 
good condition obtained from the lush 
grazing season. 

It is equally important to keep alert 
to crop prospects as the season ad- 
vances. There are no feed reserves 
to withstand a drouth, and near-record 
numbers of cattle are still on hand. 


Crop Management 

Within the last 60 days there have 
been rapid changes that should alter 
the crop plans of many farmers. Those 
with dairy, livestock and _ poultry 
should intensify their efforts to produce 
the feed they will need. One need 
only visit various regions and review 
the statistics to realize that the desper- 
ately short feed situation is certain to 
continue at least until the fall of 1947. 
Here are recent facts and more sug- 
gestions: 

1. Corn will be planted on about 
the same number of acres as last year 
—BUT in the Corn Belt fertility is lower 
owing to the recent large crops, and 
there is not enough fertilizer. 

2. Grain sorghums are the primary 
hope of making up the corn deficit— 





BUT a sharp drop in acreage is ex- 
pected. Texas will grow 10 per cent 
less sorghums due to the expanded 
wheat acreage. URGENT: Consider 
planting more grain sorghums regard- 
less of your location. They are drouth- 
resistant and the newer dwarf varie- 
ties are easily harvested with combines. 

8. Sweet potataoes are now being 
planted. They make 
tremendous feed 
yields per acre and 


“,. the results show 
(in feeding tests) 
that sweet potato 


meal was _ approxi- 
mately 92 per cent 
as efficient in produc- 
ing gains on steers 
as corn meal... .” 
in April, if stimulated 


Plants set 
with a topdressing of nitrogen, will 


vine cuttings in 


enough 
10 acres from 


produce 
six weeks to set 
one acre. The Alabama _ Experi- 
ment Station advises: “Every year 
sweet potato growers. are becoming 
more impressed with the fact that only 
the crop grown from vine cuttings is 
suitable for storage and putting up a 
high quality pack.” 

This is peanut and soybean planting 
time. You can put in a full acreage 
with assurance of high prices for the 
crops. An extremely acute fats-and- 
oil situation is in prospect. 


Pasture Manavem 


Pasture is the cheapest feed. Too 
often it is entirely neglected and look- 
ed upon solely as a product of waste 
areas that cannot be readily used for 
crops. Skillful pasture management 
will yield highly profitable returns on 
most farms. 


® Two rules that are useful in deter- 
mining whether you have a good pas- 
ture program are: 

1. Can your milk cows get all they 
want of lush, good quality grazing in 
one hour, and— 


2. Do you have a 10 per cent excess 
of grass for range livestock during the 
season of the year when pastures are 
shortest? 


© Topdressing. Properly managed, hay 
and pasture land produces tremendous 
quantities of feed, making it necessary 
to add lime, phosphate, nitrates, pot- 
ash, and, in many cases, minor ele- 
ments to the soil. It is not too late 
to add these if available. Barnyard 
manure will be valuable for late pas- 
tures. The increase in quality of for- 
age means more livestock production. 
Both quality and quantity are the goals. 


® Brush sickle-bars for mowers, com- 
pletely equipped at cost of $30 to $40, 
can add the equivalent of many valu- 
able acres to existing pasture. Millions 
of acres of otherwise usable pasture 
contain brush which is shading the 
ground, using up soil moisture, and 
hindering fertilizing, liming, and seed- 
ing operations. If brush is your prob- 
lem, ask the Oklahoma Experiment 
Station at Stillwater for experimental 
results. 


® Clipping. Mow pasture weeds at 
least twice during the summer. For 
maximum results, this should be done 
just before the most noxious weeds 
form their seed. 


If in doubt about how to treat your 
pastures, consult your county farm 
agent. In recent years much new 
knowledge of grass and pasture forage 
has been Reenad which you should 
be using. 
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THE POWER of its worpoored Willys 


“Jeep” Engine and the better traction 
of its 4-wheel drive makes the “Jeep” 
an efficient, economical vehicle that 





THE POWER TAKE-OFF at the rear of the “Jeep” 
operates power-driven implements from a 
standard spline shaft drive. With pulley drive, 
the power take-off furnishes power to operate 
all types of belt-driven equipment. 


TO GET MORE JOBS DONE EVERY DAY— 





can be used as a light tractor. It has 
tractor speeds of 2 to 7 m.p.h. and 
continuous draw-bar pull of 1200 Ibs. 
with reserve for extra loads. 


THE VERSATILE “JEEP” serves as a 
truck on or off the highway— 
always ready for a quick trip to 
town. As a tow-truck, it pulls a 
5,500 Ib. trailer load. 


USE IT AS A TRUCK & USE IT.AS A TRACTOR * USE IT AS A RUNABOUT * USE IT AS A MOBILE POWER UNIT 





GET A 


ep 
Willys’ 


4-Wheel-Drive, 


4-in-1 Farm Vehicle 




















































It’s “dollar-and cents” economy to own 
a Universal “Jeep’—you can use the one 
vehicle as a pick-up or tow truck...asa 
tractor...as a passenger runabout... and 
as a mobile power unit. 

With its mighty Willys 60 h.p. “Jeep” 
Engine and 2- or 4-wheel drive, the “Jeep” 
can do more jobs and do them better. 

The “Jeep” can handle almost any other 
motor-powered farm job—that’s why you'll 
use it more hours a day, more days the year 
round. This all-purpose vehicle will speed 
work, give you more time for extra jobs. 

See the “Jeep” now at Willys dealers. 

Willys-Overland Motors, Toledo, Ohio. 


To Millions Of People All Over The World 
‘JEEP’ MEANS Willys 


WITH SEATS IN, the “Jeep” serves as a passenger 
runabout that gets you there, regardless of bad 
roads, mud or sand. Easy to drive... quick 
pick-up... economical to operate... highway 
speeds up to 60 miles per hour. 











The ‘CENTER BITE’ of 


Fireston 


GROUND GRIP 
TIRES 


Gives Your Tractor MORE PULLING POWER 





HEN you invest your money in a tractor, 

you want it to be on the job the year 
around. You don’t want it to stand idle just 
because the weather is bad, or the going is 
tough. 



















* Area in white shows 
the ‘‘Center Bite’’ 
traction zone; not 
found in other tires 
because of Firestone’s 
exclusive patent rights. 
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It has been proved time and again — by 
engineering tests and by thousands and 
thousands of farmers—that the “center bite” 
of Firestone Ground Grip tractor tires will 
keep your tractor right on going where an 

“open center” tire will foul up with trash, 
clog up with mud, and spin — dead in its 
tracks. The Ground Grip “center bite” with 
as much as 16% more drawbar pull, naturally, 
does more work faster, more economically. 
That’s money in your pocket. 


The traction bars, connected and triple- 
braced, give this tire 40% longer tread life. 
The cord body is 14% stronger—delivers extra 
years of service. For these reasons, it will pay 
you to equip your tractor with Firestone 
Ground Grips — the “center bite” tires that 
pull better longer. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone every Monday evening, over N. B. C. 


Copyright, 1946, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Ca 
















Mr. Extra Traction represents 


the Extra Bar Length}that gives 
Superior Pulling Power to FIRESTONE 
GROUND GRIP TRACTOR TIRES 

















THE LANDOWNER’S 
RESPONSIBILITY 


The Good God gave us but one soil, and 
He gave it for the use of His children to 
the end of time. If we despoil it, if we 
fail to maintain it, if we leave it less fruit- 
ful than we receive it, we are unfaithful 
trustees, and in the sight of God we are as 
culpable as if we robbed the estate of 
orphan children of whom we were made 
guardians by decree of court.—Clarence 
Ousley. 
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BY THE WAY 


First read about Tom 
Pearsall who so easily 
won approval as a 
“Champion Farmer of 
America” after The Progressive Farmer pro- 
posed his name to the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Company which spends large sums each 
year investigating and recognizing topmost 
men in farm management. Only five men are 
in these 1946 awards—J. D. McGee of Georgia 
and Pearsall being the only two from the 
South. 

A timely warning for stockmen is Dr. 
Baver’s “Hurry In Sudan Grass and Soy- 
beans.” Every plan for getting pasture or 
hay will save expensive grain feed. 

“Plowman’s Folly” enthusiasts had better 
read carefully Dr. Tom Hutcheson’s coldly 
scientific analysis of their hero’s propaganda. 


Baver, LaRue 
and Hutcheson 


Even in ordinary years a 
family reunion is delight- 
ful, as Miss Bessie Link 
reminds us. And if you 
ever plan to have a reunion, you should have 
one this summer or fall—sure. Why do we 
say this? Because in nearly every family 
group now several soldier boys have come 
home . . . and they should be singled out 
for reunion recognition and honors. 


Soldiers and 
Reunions 


This month’s story is delightful 
Our . and if any father or mother 
Stories missed “Each Little Sun” last 

month he or she should hunt it up 
now and enjoy it. Next month’s story reports 
the unique romance of a returning GI. 


“Why is a farm paper editor 


Fish as down here fishing?” Dr. Billy 
Livestock Poteat once asked us at 
Morehead. “Because The 


Progressive Farmer recognizes fish as a de- 
lizhtful form of livestock,” we replied .. . 
and J. M. Eleazer seems to agree. Listen to 
him: 

Every valley and ravine is just a good fish- 
pond going to waste, in Mr. White’s eyes. 
He says he can produce far more pounds of 
fish per acre on wastelands than he can pork 
or beef on good land. 


Our cover page begs you 
to plant popcorn and pea- 
nuts for next winter, and 
we add, “And plant plenty 
of watermelons and cantaloupes for this sum- 


mer.” Mr. Niven’s rules on page 73 will 
insure success. 


Along with watermelons for summer hap- 
piness, we naturally think of strawberries 
for springtime happiness. Read some rules 
for picking, packing, and shipping on page 67. 
And, of course, you'll need plenty of sweet po- 
tatoes to make the whole family happy next 
fall, winter, and spring. In this time of sugar 
shortage remember that the sweet potato is 
indeed “Nature’s pudding”—already sweet- 
ened, flavored, and made ready for eating 
by old Mother Nature herself! 


Good Things 
to Eat 


Cordell Hull Rebukes War Talk 


OR years jingoists in. Germany and England 

stirred up bitterness in one country against the 
other. As far back as 1911 we saw evidences of 
Germany’s cultivated hatred of England . .. and we 
remember hearing the groans in a British House of 
Commons debate when one speaker mentioned 
Germany. Had it not been for such a long sowing 
of mutual bitterness, Hitler could not have made 
Germans follow him to a war which destroyed 
Germany and has almost destroyed England. Now 
here in America we-not only have newspapers that 
seem determined to bring on hatred and war between 
America and Russia, but as ex-Governor J. M. 
Broughton said last week: 


Some of the most dangerous purveyors of international 
hate and bitterness this country has ever endured—some 
whose prejudices and unfairness should be plain to any- 
one and who seem determined to make World War III 
a certainty—are heard night after night in nation-wide 
radio broadcasts. 


This whole situation is so threatening to future 
world peace as to alarm Amcriva’s greatest states- 
man in international affairs, ex-Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull. Although in retirement he has felt 
impelled to rebuke the stirrers-up of hate, saying 
that in all international relations the American gov- 
ernment and people should aim to do these four 
things: 

1. To examine with sympathy and patience the views 
of others. . 

2. To ascertain the true facts. 

8. To avoid the assumption of adamant positions. 


4. To refrain from exaggeration and overemphasizing 
one’s own claims and from making appeals to prejudice. 


We Don’t Like Russia: So 
Let’s Be Fair 


ET’S face five facts: 1. Nearly all of us Americans 

dislike Russia’s Communism. 2. We dislike its 
failure to provide for freedom of speech and freedom 
of religion. 3. We dislike its iron control over the 
life and work of its people. 4. A church of world- 
wide power is constantly at odds with Russia. 5. 
Russian officials ':ave been violently bad-mannered 
to us and to England. _ 


Yet must we not say this: “Just because these con- 
ditions do tend to produce American prejudice 
against Russia, we must be all the stricter with our- 
selves to make sure that we give her the benefit of 
the four-point program of fairness outlined by Cor- 
dell Hull.” To anybody we like it is no trouble to be 
fair. The only real fairness in the world is fairness 
to those we don’t like. 


Consider the Atomic Bomb. Here is Russia’s view- 
point—and it seems to us to have much merit: 
“Russia, England, and America were fighting to- 
gether as equal partners in one world-wide war effort 
to conquer Germany and Japan. To win victory each 
nation gave men and money without limit. We 
Russians did not have so much money as America 
or England, but what did we do? We gave 21,000,- 





DECORATION BY GRANVILLE BRUCE 


000 human casualties—dead and wounded—to the 
war effort against America’s 1,000,000 — even if 
America did give much more money. Why then 
should not the discovery of the Atomic Bomb—which 
was a result of our joint partnership effort to whip 
the Axis—have been given to us for our contribution 
of 21,000,000 lives, was it not as valuable as any 
amount of dollars? Did not our 21,000,000 casual- 
ties probably save England and America from hav- 
ing to sacrifice that many more men? Why then 
should England and America not only terrify us by 
keeping the Atomic Bomb to themselves but also 
seem to threaten us with an English-American al- 
liance to overpower us and dominate the world?” 


Russia has lots of sins to answer for. So has Eng- 
land. So has America. Stirrers-up of hate in any 
country endanger the world’s peace. America should 
set an example by repudiating its own firebrands in 
radio, press, and everywhere else. Then we may 
fairly hope that Russia and England will do likewise. 


Federal Aid for Schools and 
Hospitals Justified 


W HEN we advocate Federal aid to help give the 

South better schools and hospitals we believe we 
are advocating a policy that will not only kelp the 
South but positively help Northern manufacturing, 
business and labor. 


As Edward A. Filene so well said, “To make 
every citizen an adequate consumer—this is a No. 1 
essential for prosperity in our mass production age.” 
We want to see Federal spending for nearly all non- 
productive purposes reduced, but a poorly educated 
South, or a South lacking proper health facilities is 
a burden on the rest of America. Better schools, 
better hospitals, and better agricultural education 
and extension will also help increase Southern effi- 
ciency and prosperity and so help the great Northern 
business the South has always patronized so liberally. 
Furthermore, does not simple justice suggest that 
the richer manufacturing states help the poorer rural 
states? As a farm-reared Southern businessman 
said recently: - 


When I was a boy we got our wagons from about 100 
miles east of us, our buggies and carriages from about 
50 miles south, and plows from another city about 200 
miles away. All these businesses paid taxes here in the 
South and so helped support Southern schools, health, 
etc. Now nearly all those businesses are dead—but for 
every $10 we used to spend for Southern wagons, bug- 
gies, and plows we now send $1,000 to Northern states 
for automobiles, trucks, tires, tractors, and combines. I 
am glad we are fair enough to patronize Northern busi- 
ness; I believe these Northern businessmen will also see 
the fairness of helping us (through Federal aid) to im- 
prove our schools, hospitals, and agricultural education 
and extension work. 


Why a Loan to Britain? 


HE United States has so much of the world’s 

gold and other wealth, we must lend some to 
our war-ruined (or desperately hurt) neighbors if 
they are to get back on their feet and be good 
customers for American cotton, tobacco, and manu- 
factured goods in the future. Dr. Isaiah Bowman, 
president of Johns Hopkins University, put the mat- 
ter very simply the other day when he said: 


The United States is like a boy who has won all the 
marbles available in the neighborhood. If the boy 
wishes to keep on playing marbles, he will have to lend 
some of them to the other boys so they can play. 





Build MODERN COLONIAL FARMHOUSE 


A Six-Room House Planned 





For Southern Farm Families 


By KEITH HINCHCLIFF 


ARELY can a good farmhouse 

be built from even the best city 

house plan. One reason for 
this is that the farmhouse is also the 
business headquarters for the farm. 
The importance of the rear door is an- 
other thing that should be considered 
thoughtfully in planning a farm- 
house. The average farm family uses 
the back door dozens of times for 
each time that the front door is used. 
Only when there is company does the 
front door offer much service, and as 
one homemaker put it, “Company 
seems to like to come to the back door 
just to catch you unawares.” 


Another important difference be- 
tween the farm and city home is that 
on the farm more space is needed to 
do odd jobs. Such tasks as nursing a 
sick pig, or mending a harness are 
often carried on in the kitchen, al- 
though it is clear that these jobs do 
not belong in the room where meals 
are prepared. A workroom will take 
care of these odd jobs and several 
others, such as washing, ironing, and 
canning. Then the kitchen really 
can serve as the place for preparing 
and eating meals. 

Since the farmhouse is the 
business center of the farm, why 
not prepare a special place for this 
part of the work, too? A growing 
appreciation of the value of good 
records makes the office or den a 
practical addition. It need not 


be large—just big enough for a 
desk or table and some shelves 
to keep bulletins and records in 
order. In some families, how- 
ever, this room might be taken 
over as a bedroom by the son. 
For that reason it is doubly prac- 





tical to have the 
ventilated work- 
clothes closet and 
shower stall near- 
by to make it 
easier to clean up 
before meals. 

There is still a 
strong desire to 
have dining space 
for company or a large family 
group. This area might just as 
well serve a double purpose as 
overflow space for the living room, 
since occasional company dinners 
can’t always justify it. Connecting 
the dining room at the side rather 
than at the end of the living room is 
snug, compact, and affords more pri- 
vacy for both areas than would be 
possible if the dining area was at one 
end of the living room. 

A pleasant living area is one not 
crisscrossed by traffic lanes to bed- 
rooms, the front door, or the kitchen. 
Add a fireplace and a picture win- 
dow with a view. iene 

Bedrooms with cross _ ventilation 
anc plenty of closets, and which are 
convenient to the bathroom, are musts 
in any house plan. A few extra clos- 


Mr. Hinchclif¥ 
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HOME 


By Florence Hartman Townsend 


A little house that hugs the soil, 


The fruit of thought and care and toil, 


A climbing rose beside the door 

A lilae bush like those of yore. 
Rooms that rest body, eye, and mind, 
And soothe the spirit, too, I find. 
Noble trees for welcome shade, 

And hearts that face life unafraid. 
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ets, such as one near the front door 
for coats and one in the hall for linen, 
are very useful, too. 

For a farmhouse, both a front 
and back porch are _ desirable, 
but they don’t have to be the high 
perched affairs they have been in 


the past. A good concrete slab a foot 
or less above grade is durable and, if 
well designed, is also good looking. 

The farmhouse shown here was 
planned for a family of three or four, 
and has all the features discussed 
on this page. 


SPECIAL FEATURES YOU’LL LIKE 


. Modern colonial design. 

. Simple roof lines. 

Back and front porches. 

Well planned traffic lanes. 
Efficient “U-type” Kitchen. 
Convenient breakfast nook. 
Well planned work room. 
Food storage area. 

Office or den with rear entrance. 
. Shower and closet for work clothes 
near back entrance. 


PM OCNQASL CVE 


_ 


11. Seven well placed closets. 

12. Closet near front entrance. 

13. Cross ventilation. 

14. Outside entrance to bedroom. 

15. Build-on possibilities. 

16. Bathroom convenient to bedrooms. 

17. Large combination living-dining area. 

18. Picture window on front and back. 

19. Minimum of hall space. 

20. Office space may be used for bed- 
room. 


WHAT IS YOUR BUILDING PROBLEM? 


What are your home building prob- 
lems or questions? What special fea- 
tures do you plan for your new home? 
Do you favor a dining-living room com- 
bination? How about a kitchen-dining 
combination? Have you considered a 
screened porch for a summer dining- 
living room? Do you like a work or 
utility room for laundry, canning, etc., 


on the house level or in the basement? 
Do you prefer the “U” or “L” type 
kitchen? Whether you are remodeling 
or building a new home, send your ques- 
tions and a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope to Home Building Editor, Home 
Department, The Progressive Farmer, 
at office nearest you—Dallas, Memphis, 
Birmingham, or Raleigh. 





blueprint will not go astray. 





ORDER BLUEPRINTS NOW—Blueprints for this Modern Six-Room Colonial Farmhouse 
may be had for 30 cents. Mail your order to Home Department, The Progressive Farm- 
er, Birmingham 2, Ala. Be sure to give your complete name and address so your 





















HAT the April Progressive Farm- 

er had to say about fishponds re- 

minds me of what I found Car- 
liske White doing on a vast abandoned area he has 
bought in Chester County. He took old rugged 
land nobody wanted. at $5 an acre, did selective 
cutting of pulpwood, got $2 per acre for the trees 
on the stump, and improved the woods so that 
the future can look to real tim- 
ber there. 

But what I especially want to 
tell is what he is doing with 23 
fishponds. A_ bulldozer was 
working on one dam 30 feet high 
when I was there. Every valley 
and ravine is just a good fish- 
pond going to waste, in Mr. 
White’s eyes. He says he can 
produce far more pounds of fish 
per acre on such wasteland than he can pork or beef 
on good land. “And look at the fun I have while 
I'm doing it,” he adds. Making a moderate charge 
for fishing in his oldest pond brought him over 
$400 in a year, besides the good times he gave 
friends and neighbors who fished free. It looks like 
the future there could bring a perpetual income 
from trees and fish, and about all he would have to 
do is sit in the shade and pat his foot. ~ 





Mr. Eleozer 


And then let’s think a little more 
about having “the timber crop” 
make money for us 
without our having 
to spend cash on it for fertilizer or 
labor in cultivation. 

In Edgefield they have a dozen 5- 
acre tree thinning contest plots enter- 
ed in the state-wide forest improve- 
ment contest conducted by Clemson 
Extension. Mrs. J. Henderson carried 
the process through her 7-acre tract 
of young timber, got $94 on the stump 
for the 47 units of pulpwood taken out, 
and had her woods left in better con- 
dition for future growth. Norris Rear- 
don, colored, selectively cut the 4% 
units per acre that extension forestry 
and SCS men marked for him in his 
woods, and got $5.50 per unit for it 
cut and stacked in his woods. This was 
$24.75 per acre that he realized from 
this “improvement thinning” of his 
thick 20-year-old stand of pines. Now 
the best trees can really grow there. 

“There is not much money in selling 
stumpage of pulpwood,” says Exten- 
sion Forester W. J. Barker, “but when 
you start cutting and delivering it— 
that’s where the money is.” At off sea- 
sons there is no more profitable thing 
to put farm labor at, Mr. Barker finds, 
than “improvement cuttings” in your 
woods. 


Money From 
Pulpwood 


One thing I notice 
Put Gardens this spring is more 
in Fields and more gardens 

being planted right 
out in the field. I like that. There is a 
lot of religion lost in the old fenced 
garden. It is usually the Saturday after- 
noon job, and who wants to work Sat- 
urday afternoon? Then the mule steps 
on everything and has to turn around 
before he gets started. You are half-mad anyway, 
and that just sets it off. You sweat and swear and 
fuss, and then you are not fit to go to church Sun- 
day morning. On the contrary, if you plant your 
garden out in a fertile field, you are away from the 
accumulated insects, diseases, and grass of the 
old garden spot, and you can plow it right on 
through when you plow the field crops. Saw a 
man over in Aiken who has no mules and does it 
with his tractor outfit. 

Of course, I don’t want you to try to make your 
vegetables on poor land. But if you have some 
really good land convenient to the house and add 
fertilizer liberally, then you might well try putting 
your garden in the field. 


A vast health project aimed at 
cleaning up houseflies and 
mosquitoes in several coun- 
ties in the Low Country is un- 
der way. Every house is sprayed with DDT. Mrs. 
Rayle, Sumter FSA home supervisor, says, “Re- 
sults are simply miraculous.” She has helped fami- 
lies with canning where flies formerly appeared in 
countless numbers in the unscreened houses. Now 
she helps them, with not a single fly in sight in 
their unscreened kitchens and porches! No mos- 


Good-bye Flies, 
Mosquitoes 


fields so mules can cultivate them . . 
er worrying man or beast. . . your boys in 4-H and FFA making 
profits from fine calves .. . and even cheat converted into a money- 


making crop for you! 








Great Doings In 
South Carolina! 


By J. M. ELEAZER 


Clemson Information Specialist 


@ Welk well, well! Let’s all go to South Carolina! 
Think of resting on the porch while trees and fish 
help make a living for you . . . with turkey meat in 
prospect all the year-round . . . gardens put in the 
. flies and mosquitoes no long- 


quitoes bother the weary families 
at night, and the bedbugs are total- 
ly cleaned up! One Low Country 
friend sprayed his herd of beef 
cattle with DDT, also the barn 
where they come for salt and water. 
He says they have no need of tails 
now as flies are totally gone. 


The 6 “Grade 
A” milk pro- 
ducers who 
serve New- 
berry have formed a co-op for pool- 
ing and distributing their product. 
A mighty sensible thing, it seems to me. To have 
a half-dozen milk trucks rambling over a town 
twice a day when one could do the job has always 
looked like wastage of the worst sort. Producing 
milk and distributing it are full-sized jobs in them- 
selves. To try to do both just about overtaxes 
human endurance. 


A modern plant is being built by those Newberry 
folks, and they plan to carry the process further 
by converting some of their milk into ice cream 
and chocolate milk. Newberry also has a creamery 
that has made butter for many years and its yearly 
poundage runs well up into six figures. A new lot 
has been acquired and a complete new plant is 
being constructed. The third outlet on which 
dairying is advancing in Newberry is the Borden 
station that runs milk routes and assembles it for 
the Chester plant. 

Thus this former “all-cotton” county now has a 
half-million dollar dairy business, and it is just 
well started, according to County Agent P. B. Ezell 
who has in the past few years placed a good bull 
in walking distance of every farm in the county. 
And this dairy awakening is general—reaching both 
colored and white farmers. 

The Negro agent, S. Marshall, has 30 colored 


Milk Producers 
Cooperate 


—USDA Photo. 


4-H dairy calf club members with high 
grade heifers. 


At the first of the 
spring fat stock shows, 
as this is written — at 
Anderson — the 4-H 
boys were there with 59 fine animals, 
the FFA boys with 7, and the adults 
with 13 fine halter cattle. The young 
folks had 66 head against 34 last year. 
And 10 colored 4-H boys showed up 
there with nice fat yearlings this year 
for the first time. Not only in numbers 
has this show grown, but in quality, 
as pointed out by County Agent E. P. 
Josey. According to U. S. Standards, 
the boys’ calves graded as follows: 
choice, 29; good, 17; medium, 16; 
common 4. 


Boys Grow 
Fine Calves 


In Abbeville Coun- 
ty they are not only 
carrying cattle 
through a good 

portion of the year on bluegrass, but I 

saw fat ones there in early March that 
had made it through the winter on Korean lespe- 
deza and cheat. County Agent Z. D. Robinson ex- 
plained that the cheat is simply scattered on the 
lespedeza in August. After frost the cattle are 
taken from the pastures and turned on this. The 
lespedeza, with the seed it carries, really keeps the 
cattle in good condition, and the cheat comes on 
along with green grazing. 

In Fairfield I found the same thing being done, 
and cheat being sowed on pastures in September 
—right on the sod. H. F. Caughman sows it by 
hand in the open places in the thin woods along 
his creek bottoms in Fairfield and he had good 
green grazing there in early March. 

This cheat is the stuff that the old folks used to 
think their grain would turn to during a cold 
winter. What happened, of course, was that the 
cold killed the grain but not the volunteer cheat. 
Cattle like it as well as other grain, and where it 
is grazed it would have little chance of reseeding. 


Cheat Proves 
Valuable 


Commercial turkey production 
Eat Turkey the is growing in all sections of the 
Year-Round state. Last year the South Caro- 

lina commercial crop amounted 
to a half-million birds. At first thought that might 
frighten the prospective grower. But let’s remem- 
ber that this is only about one bird per family! 
And with modern methods, the turkey is growing 
into an all-season source of meat. 

At Clemson special breeding work is being done 
with the small, broad-breast type. Extension Tur- 
key Specialist Lee W. Herrick, Jr., and the poultry 
staff have tested 39,346 breeding turkeys on 41 
farms in 14 counties. These furnish hatching eggs 
to 10 turkey hatcheries. Smaller birds, together 
with the growing practice of splitting the large 
ones, and even selling turkey by the piece, are all 
bringing America to a point where turkey is a 
practicable year-round meat for the average fam- 
ily and not just at Thanksgiving or Christmas. 
And I would ask, “Who objects to that?” 




























@ Miss Emmy Pink, a maiden lady of uncer- 
tain years, had been cruelly left in the lurch 
—right when her wedding clothes were 
ready! Hence romantic and resourceful 12- 
year-old Dotty (who tells the story) decided 
something ought—yes, must—be done to help 
broken-hearted Miss Emmy! So, turning 
matchmaker, she fixes up a remarkable plot 
‘to get Miss Pink happily married to someone 
else—with surprisingly mixed-up results that 
will unquestionably amuse all our readers. 


Emmy Pink came to our house to sew for two 

weeks. Mama engaged her a long time 
ahead, and we came in between Mrs. Dr. Sims and 
Mrs. Judge Lacy. 

Every year Sara Ann and I had four new ging- 
hams each, six new muslin petticoats with em- 
broidery ruffles, six new bodywaists, and six pair 
of ruffled drawers. Then there were aprons and 
suits for Timmie, the baby, and the tablecloths and 
sheets and napkins and pillowcases. Mama had 
her things made by a lady in Birmingham; she 
was very stylish, Mama was. 


| vem year, when March came around, Miss 


When Dotty Tried 















“Miss Emmy Pink,” I said, “you’ve 
been crying. I know there is a mys- 
tery behind what’s troubling you.” 


and you'll be all right. ‘Pretty is as pretty does.’” 
But her eyes glistened with pride, and I knew that 
she was proud that Sara Ann looked like her. 

“I used to have long, golden curls, too,” said 
Miss Emmy Pink with a wistful sigh as she pinned 
up the hem. 

I had started out of the door, but I stopped and 
turned back. It had never occurred to me before 
that Miss Emmy Pink had ever been young and 
pretty. She was now tall and angular, and she had 
thin, faded hair in a wad on the back of her head. 
She had watery blue eyes that looked over her 
spectacles, and her face was woeful and she had 
a gold tooth. 


WENT down to the kitchen, made a jam sand- 

wich and stopped to play with Sport, my pet 
terrier. Then I went over next door to return some 
sugar for Queen Esther, our cook. When I went 
upstairs again Miss Emmy was sewing alone in the 
spare room. She didn’t see me, and I heard her 
give a little sniffle and saw her furtively wipe some 
tears from her eyes. 

“Goodness, Dotty, you gave me a turn,” she said, 
as I went over and pulled up a stool and sat down 
in front of her. 

“Miss Emmy Pink,” I said, “you’ve been ‘crying. 
I know there is a mystery behind what’s troubling 
you.” I tried to make my voice very appealing and 
consoling, and I must have, because she suddenly 
broke down, and the first thing I knew she was 
crying all over Sara Ann’s white dotted swiss— 
great big tears! 

“Well, I might as well tell you, Dotty,” she said, 
wiping her eyes and choking back her tears. “It’s 
a sad story, and not for the ears of a little girl, but 
I've got to tell somebody, so it might as well be 
you. 


“r[HERE, there, Miss Emmy Pink,” I said (it’s 

the way Papa always talks when he comforts 
me when I have a toothache or a bumped head). 
“There, there—it can’t be as bad as all that!”— 
though I don’t have to tell you I was dying of 
suspense! : 

“T have been disappointed in love, Dotty,” said 
Miss Emmy Pink, clasping and unclasping her 
wrinkled hands. “I was so lonesome with nobody 
to live out to my little house except me and the 
eat, and then I saw the letters from the Matri- 
monial Bureau in the Ladies’ Comforter, and so I 
joined, and right away they put me in touch with 
the handsomest man I ever seen!” She warmed 
to her subject. “He sent me his picture. He had a 


By ELIZABETH UTTERBACK 


So when I came home from school that Tuesday 
afternoon, I found Miss Emmy Pink in the up- 
stairs spare room, with the sewing machine open 
and piles of material everywhere. Mama was pull- 
ing out basting threads, and the white lace cur- 
tains were swaying gently in the breeze, for spring 
came early to Alabama. 


Sara Ann was trying on a white dotted swiss 
dress, and I stopped and threw down my book- 
satchel and stood entranced. “O, how pretty!” I 
said, “Why, Sara Ann, you look just like Elaine, the 
Lily Maid of Astolat!” And she did, too, with 
her long golden hair and big blue eyes. And she 
had a figure, too. Just that spring, Mama had 
bought her a Ferris waist. 


Mama bit off a thread and laughed. 


“She’s the literary one, Dotty is; she takes after 
her pa. You just do as well as you look, Sara Ann, 


Illustrated by CARL BOBERTZ 





long, flowing brown mustache and a beautiful 
dimple in his cheek.” 

At the thought of him she broke down and wept 
afresh. 


ee E corresponded for quite a spell,” she said, 

blowing her already pink nose (it had a habit 
of twitching, sort of like a rabbit’s). “I wrote him 
about my little house, and what a good cook I was, 
and what a nice business I had here in Melrose.” 
She paused. 

“Yes?” I prompted. 

“Then he proposed,” she said dreamily. 

“Oh, Miss Emmy Pink!” I was entranced. “How 
romantic!’ 

“Well, there’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and the 
lip,” Miss Emmy came back to earth. “Least ways, 
I accepted right off, and he was coming to marry 
me, last month it was. He come into town, unex- 
pected like on the L&N, and he hired a rig and 
drove out to my house. And (See page 37) 
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nent pastures is overgrazing. 

There is no surer way of mak- 
ing a good permanent pasture poor. 
Nothing is more pathetic than to see 
a farmer develop a really good pas- 
ture—carefully following good soil 
treatment and good seeding practices 
—and then actually. graze it into the 
ground and ruin it. Unless a farmer 
has so much permanent pasture that 
he can rotate his livestock from one 
field to another, there is no system of 
grazing that can get by without some 
temporary pastures during the sum- 
mer. 

What can the farmer do to provide 
his livestock with good grazing when 
his permanent pasture needs a chance 
to revive? What can the farmer do 
to prepare for the dry periods that 
always come sometime during the 
summer? 

North Carolina farmers have many 
opportunities to provide good tem- 
porary summer pastures. They should 
use them to grow valuable feed. 


P UBLIC Enemy No. | to perma- 


First, a good field of 
Lespedeza Korean or Kobe les- 
Pays pedeza is hard to beat 
as a summer pasture. 
Korean is about two weeks earlier in 


Hurry I 


the spring than Kobe. Kobe can be 
grazed later in the fall. Combina- 
tions of these two lespedezas provide 
grazing from the 
latter part of June 
into October. Of 
course, it is too late 
now to sow lespe- 
deza. However, 
the farmer who has 
a lespedeza field or 
two should consider 
himself fortunate. 
He is well prepared 
for summer grazing. He can save 
his permanent pasture. 


Dr. Bover 


There are two im- 
Sow Sudan portant summer 
Grass in May crops that can be 

planted now to 
help solve the summer pasture 
problem. They are Sudan grass and 
soybeans. Let us first look into the 
possibilities of Sudan grass. It will 
provide abundant grazing from 
about June 15 to Sept. 1 if prop- 
erly fertilized and managed. It 
grows rapidly and can usually be 


grazed within six weeks after plant- ° 


ing. In the past, farmers have had 
trouble with Sudan grass because 
of a disease that caused the leaves 
to rust. Fortunately, a new disease- 
resistant variety stays green all sum- 
mer. This new variety is called Tift 
Sudan grass. Farmers should ob- 
tain this variety, if at all possible. 

Sudan grass should be planted 
from May 1 to May 31 in the Coastal 
Plain; May 10 to May 31 in the 
Piedmont; and May 20 to May 31 in 
the Mountains. It grows best on fair- 
ly well drained soils, excepting sand. 
Seed may be planted in rows 2 feet 
apart or drilled like small grain—30 
to 40 pounds per acre if drilled; 5 
to 8 if planted in rows. 


For fertilizer, 200 
Fertilizer to 400 pounds of 
Pays 6-8-6 are recom- 

mended at seeding 
for Coastal Plain soils; in the Pied- 
mont and Mountains, a 5-10-5 may 
be substituted. Then in addition, 
topdress during the growing sea- 
son with from 16 to 32 pounds of 
nitrogen (100 to 200 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda or equivalent). Experi- 








n Sudan Grass 


And Soybeans 





By L. D. 





BAVER 


Dean of Agriculture, N. C. State College 


@ The world needs meat and milk and is willing to pay for them. 
But feed is scarce and high—mighty scarce and high. So Sudan 
grass and soybeans should be hurried in (see dates herewith) and 
liberally fertilized; soybeans also need lime. “And please don’t 


overgraze pastures or kudzu,’ 


ments in Wake County have shown 
the following outstanding effects of 
nitrogen on Sudan grass: 

Yield Sudan Gain from 
Pounds Nitro- Grass Lbs. Fertilizer 
gen per acre per acre__ Lbs. per acre 


None ; 599 None 
25 1,051 452 
50 1,893 1,294 

100 2,073 1,474 


In the April Progresssive Farmer, 
it was suggested that the farmers ap- 
ply commercial nitrogen to their tem- 
porary pastures, both summer and 
fall. Here is a good.example of the 
wisdom of such a recommendation. 
A few acres of Sudan grass, properly 
fertilized, will give much good graz- 
ing during the coming summer. The 
time is here. Let’s take advantage 


° 


urges Dr. Baver. 


of this opportunity. Keep in mind, 
however, that you can overgraze Su- 
dan grass. However, with good man- 
agement, it will prove profitable. 


A soybean crop 
Make Several is rather popu- 
Soybean Sowings lar for summer 
grazing in East- 
ern North Carolina. There the lands 
are relatively level and erosion is not 
a problem. On the rolling lands of 
the Piedmont, however, the farmer 
“must consider the erosion hazard if 
he is planning to use soybeans for 
grazing. He should choose lands that 
are terraced or not subject to wash- 
ing. 
For two reasons soybeans should 
generally be planted in rows for 








Crotalaria, Cows, and Corn 


HE following warning was sent us by E. Beamer, Martin, Fla., and 

we are glad to pass on to our readers: 

In your article “Two-Armed Farming” you mentioned crotalaria as God’s 
gift to sandy land. Every time crotalaria is mentioned you should warn farm- 
ers of its effect on cattle. We planted broad leaf crotalaria to build up land 
and it killed cows—lots of them. It is a good land builder but kills cattle. 

We have repeatedly warned subscribers that most varieties of cro- 
talaria must not be used for feed or pasture. But some agricultural lead- 
ers think it an advantage that we have one crop that must be plowed 
back into the soil and not taken off it! 
cattle must always be kept in mind. . . . but let’s also keep in mind what 
Soil Conservationist R. Y. Bailey has repeatedly said: 

Probably no other legume grown in the South has given as large returns 
for so little effort and expense as has crotalaria. Over and over again corn 
yields have been increased from less than 10 to above 20 bushels an acre— 
all as a result of growing crotalaria on poor land and turning it under. 


Mr. Beamer’s warning about 
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grazing: 1) They can be cultivated 
once or twice to control the weeds. 
2) The animals walk between the 
rows and do not trample the plants 
into the soil. 

Soybeans provide grazing from 
about July 1 to Nov. 1, depending 
upon the season. The secret to soy- 
bean grazing is to have about three 
different fields that can be used -in 
rotation. After the cattle have graz- 
ed the first field until there are just a 
few leaves in the top, they can be 
changed to the next field, thereby 
permitting the first field to recover 
and the plants to put on new leaves. 
This rotation can be kept up through- 
out the season. 

This means, of course, that there 
should be a delay of two to three 
weeks between plantings. If al] the 
fields were planted at the same time, 
grazing would be available at the 
same time. Hence it is recommend- 
ed that successive plantings be made 
from April 15 to July 1 in the Coastal 
Plain and Piedmont and from May 15 
to June 15 in the Mountains. One 
bushel of beans per acre is recom. 
mended for the row plantings; if 
broadcast, 2 bushels. Tokio, Biloxi, 
and Ogden varieties are among the 
best for grazing. The Ogden, a very 
leafy variety, has become very popu- 
lar in the eastern part of the state. 


Soybeans will grow 
on fairly wet soils. 
They differ in this 
respect from Sudan 
grass. Although they will produce 
growth on acid soils, they will not 
do their best without lime; 1,000 to 
2,000 pounds of a dolomitic lime- 
stone are recommended. Recent ex- 
periments have shown that one of 
the major reasons for low yields of 
soybeans in North Carolina is the lack 
of lime. Potash gives its greatest re- 
sponse along with lime. If no phos- 
phate fertilizers have been used in 
the rotation, 200 to 300 pounds of 
0-12-12 are recommended at plant- 
ing. If phosphate fertilizers have 
been used in the rotation, 75 pounds 
of muriate of potash sidedressed is 
recommended. 

Many farmers plant soybeans fol- 
lowing the small grain harvest. In this 
case it is necessary to add some nitro- 
gen in the fertilizer; ‘200 to 300 
pounds of 3-9-9 or 3-9-12 are recom- 
mended. In the Piedmont, a 3-12-6 
fertilizer may be substituted. It is 
important that this nitrogen be add- 
ed, even though the soybean is a 
legume. A deficiency of nitrogen 
will cause yellow plants that grow 
slowly, resulting in low yields. 


Soybeans 
Need Lime 


Finally, a word of 
caution should be 
given at this time 
relative to the graz- 
ing of established kudzu stands. 
Three-year-old stands may be grazed 
from about July 1 until late fall. 
Kudzu is an excellent emergency pas- 
ture for the summer. But it is easily 
overgrazed and a valuable stand can 
be lost in one season. At no time 
should it be grazed closer than 12 to 
18 inches. Kudzu is a crop on which 
the cows may be turned for a few 
hours a day. Don’t use it as a regular 
pasture. Use it to fill in the gaps. 

By way of summary, let us em- 
phasize five thoughts stressed in this 
article: 

1. Do not ruin your pastures by over- 
grazing. 

2. Plan to use some of your annual les- 
pedeza for summer grazing. 

8. Plant Sudan grass or soybeans as 
a temporary summer grazing crop as 
part of a good pasture program. 

4. Fertilize temporary summer pas- 
tures heavily to get the maximum carry- 
ing capacity per acre. 

5. Don’t lose a kudzu stand by too 
much grazing. 


Don’t Over- 
graze Kudzu 
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@ When the famous Firestone’ organization asked The Progressive 
Farmer last year to recommend a man to represent North Carolina in 
the group of approved “Champion Farmers of America” we nominated 
Thomas J. Pearsall. Meeting all tests, he has received this high honor. 
The most amazing thing about him is not that he farms lands aggre- 
gating 22,000 acres, but how well he does it—as here reported. 


By WM. C. LARUE, Associate Editor 
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Hattie Parker and little girl, Lillie Mae, in their vesenditioned kischen. 


traditionally has been pictured 

as a monstrous stone-hearted 
octupus, squeezing the strength out 
of land and people alike. But on the 
Braswell Farms in Edgecombe and 
Nash counties, North Carolina, a way 
has been found to solve tenancy prob- 
lems through mutual cooperation and 
trust by recognizing, honoring, and 
encouraging farm and home improve- 
ment by tenant families. It is this 
inspiring story that I wish to tell. 


After taking up the huge respon- 
sibilities as manager of the 22,000- 
acre Braswell Farms 10 years ago, 
Tom Pearsall, brilliant young law- 
yer and rurai leader deeply inter- 
ested in farming and farm people, 
conceived a plan for converting the 
old tenant system into a mutual part- 
nership. “It’s based on mutual un- 
derstanding, fair dealings, and con- 
fidence,” said Mr. Pearsall in ex- 
plaining remarkable step - by - step 
progress in building sound, perma- 
nent, happy landlord-tenant relations. 


’ : \HE tenancy system of the South 


It all began with 

a down-to-earth 

educational pro- 

gram for all Ne- 
gro families working Braswell land. 
“We try to get all children of school 
age in school,” said Mr. Pearsall. 
“They soon learn to read and this is 
a big help to many of their parents 
who can’t read.” Farm superintend- 
ents teach good crop, soil, and live- 
stock practices, and encourage fami- 
lies to improve their homes. “We 
find that families make most progress 
working on their own initiative, and 
that it’s just as bad to give them ev- 
erything and do everything for them 
as to do nothing,” Mr. Pearsall said. 
So families are helped to do things 
for themselves. Then to families 
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making best use of what they have, 
more help is given. Most houses have 
been painted on the outside by the 
company but if a family wants the 
inside of its home painted, the com- 
pany pays for half the paint and the 
family pays for the 
other half and puts it §& 
on. Other home im- 
provements are shared. 
“Over 2,500 fruit trees 
were supplied free and 
set by families inter- 
ested enough to set and 
take care of them,” said 
Mr. Pearsall. Some 
have set out grapevines, 
shrubbery, planted 
flowers, graded and 
seeded lawns, rearrang- 
ed driveways, clothes- 
lines, chicken lots, and 
other items to make homes more 
attractive. 
“Each year after 
crops are laid by 
we have all the 
Negro families 
together for Achievement Day,” said 
Mr. Pearsall. Last September over 
1,000 men, women, and children at- 
tended. They were given a barbecue 
dinner and prizes at company cost. 
Families making most progress were 
given 36 public honors and prizes as 
follows: 

1. For best all-round record of fami- 
ly progress and achievement—five prizes 
. Best tobacco farmer—one prize 

. Best cotton farmer—one prize 
. Best peanut farmer—one prize 
. Best corn farmer—one prize 
. Most improvement in farm—one 
prize 
7. Best gardens—three prizes 
8. Best hog programs—three prizes 
9. Best care of mules—three prizes 


Mr. Pearsall 


The Agricultural Building with cannery in the beck. 


10. Best care of milk cow—three prizes 
11. Best home improvement projects— 
five prizes 
12. For most canned fruits and vegeta- 
bles—one prize 
13. Best canned goods—six prizes 
14. Best piece of sew- 
ing—two prizes 
Some important gains 
under Mr. Pearsall’s 
management have in- 


cluded— 


1. Annual moving 
has long been a curse to 
both tenant and land- 
owner and Mr. Pearsall’s 
policies have greatly de- 
creased annual moving 
by tenants. When he 
began, one in four fami- 
lies moved each year; 
now less than 1 in 20 move. 

2. Average acre tobacco yields 
have increased from 850 pounds to 
about 1,200; corn, from around 17 
bushels to around 35; cotton and 
peanut yields have increased great- 
ly, etc. 

8. “Living at home” has become 
a recognized aim of tenant families, 
and an ever-increasing percentage of 
families produce their .own milk, 
meat, vegetables, canned goods, and 
sweet potatoes. 

Mr. Pearsall does 
Discourages not try to enrich 
“Time” System himself through 

“‘time prices’”’ 
charges against tenants. On the con- 
trary, he especially tries to help ten- 
ants get away from the whole “time 
prices system.” This especially im- 
presseda recent writer in The Nation’s 
Agriculture who went on to say: 

Mr. Pearsall made it perfectly clear 
to each tenant that he was in the farm- 
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ing business—had no desire to be a 
banker or a storekeeper for the tenant. 
He preferred that the tenant “furnish” 
himself—that is, supply his own needs 
from harvest to harvest. If the tenant 
insisted on borrowing from the landlord, 
that was all right, too. He would “fur- 
nish” him at a fair rate of interest. 
The records of every item purchased 
at the company store would always be 
open for inspection, and he urged each 
tenant to keep his own record, and to 
come in at any time to compare them 
with the company books. He was try- 
ing to establish mutual trust and confi- 
dence between landlord and tenant—the 
first essential in improving the landlord- 
tenant relationship. 


A main secret of 

Mr. Pearsall’s suc- 

sted cess is that he ear- 

ly realized that he 

must get the whole tenant family 
—the wives and children—interested in 
progress and achievement and not 
just Mr. Tenant himself. “One of the 
best steps we have taken was the em- 
ployment of Miss Balmerlee Watson 
as farm home supervisor” he declar- 
ed. After talking with her and a 
dozen Negro families and seeing re- 
sults of her work, we agree. She 
gives all her time to helping families 
with home and family improvement. 


An old store building—once a bar- 
room—has been converted into the 
“Agricultural Building” which pro- 
vides an assembly hall for 150 people, 
a demonstration kitchen, and Miss 
Watson’s office. Here monthly meet- 
ings are held for men and women, 
and small groups meet frequent- 
ly for help with special problems. 
It becomes a health center for hold- 
ing periodic health clinics and vacci- 
nation and for instruction in sani- 
tation, cleanliness and _ nutrition. 
Records of (See page 68) 































most popular of all building ma- 

terials.) The demand for blocks 
has been increasing steadily since 
1933. Government officials say the 
present demand will be doubled be- 
fore 1948. 


Concrete blocks are made in small 
community plants; they are not ship- 
ed long distances. There are now 
3,000 block-making plants in the 
United States which employ 150,000 
men. The number of plants is in- 
creasing as fast as the machinery can 
be made to equip 
them. 

Georgia now has 
100 concrete block- 
making plants, 
nine-tenths of 
which have been 
started during the 
past three years. 
Like developments 
have taken place in 
other states. While the real postwar 
building development has not yet 
started, the plants making a first class 
product that will meet building code 
provisions for masonry cannot sup- 
ply the urgent demands for their 
product. Buyers will not leave the 
blocks on manufacturers’ yards long 
enough for them to “cure” properly. 

I recently visited three Georgia 
block-making plants. All three are 
now planning to expand their plants. 
One plant now making 1,000 blocks 
a day will be making 6,000 daily 
within three months. Another now 
making 2,000 per day is opening in 
another community a new and larger 
plant that will have a daily capacity 
of 4,000. These plant capacities are 
given on the basis of one shift of 
workers; some operators are now talk- 
ing about running their equipment 
both day and night. 


(E,eestpopal blocks are now the 





Dr. Chapman 


One of the most 

‘art modern and up-to- 

date plants in Geor- 

gia is the Concrete 

Products Co., Milledgeville, operated 
by W. H. Shuptrine. It has a capac- 
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"i plowing a crime?” Well, per- 
haps we needn’t put it quite so 
strongly as that. But anyhow the cur- 
rent enthusiasm over “surface till- 
age,” and the emphasis being placed 
oe ; on keeping the soil 
protected with 
some type of or- 
ganic matter, dead 
or alive, to protect 
against erosion, has 
made many people 
ask, “What about 
plowing? Does a 
plow of the old- 
fashioned type that 


turns the sod and loosens the soil to 


$ 





Dr. Hutcheson 


- a depth of 6 to 12 inches really have 


any place on a modern farm?” At the 
request of The Progressive Farmer I 
am glad to give the results of my 
own experience, investigation, and 
thinking about this matter. 


1. In some types of farming, which 
keep most of the land in pastures and 
meadows, one undoubtedly has very 
little use for a turnplow. One can get 
on very nicely with some type of sur- 
face tillers. However, for the cotton, 
corn, tobacco, peanut, and other row 
crop farmer, the turnplow is likely to 

a very useful and necessary imple- 
ment for a long time to come. 


_2. Even the most optimistic dis- 
ciple of surface tillage would hardl 
say, “Deep tillage is never necessary,” 











Does Your Community Have 
A Plant for Making 


CONCRETE BLOCKS 


By PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


Dean, Georgia College of Agriculture 


@ Dean Chapman says: “A building boom is coming... . It will get 
under way before midsummer and last for five or six years. .. . There 
will be a greater demand than ever before for all kinds of high quality 
building materials — lumber, bricks, tile, stone.” But the greatest 
increase, he believes, will be in demand for well made concrete blocks. 


ity of 2,200 blocks per day. This plant 
has been in operation for about eight 
months. “Without any effort on my 
part, I have been able to sell all the 
blocks I could make, and buyers have 
come to take them off the lot just as 
soon as I am willing to release them,” 
said the owner. 

The key to any plant is the block- 
making machine. Shuptrine is using 
a Rockercrete, which was designed, 
patented and made by Roy Darden 
Industries, Atlanta. 

Most of the concrete block-mak- 
ing machinery is manufactured in 
Michigan; some of the larger con- 
cerns have representatives in South- 
ern cities. Darden’s machine is new; 
this is the first year that it has been 
available. All who have tried it like 
the machine very much; it has twice 
the capacity of the “one block” ma- 
chines made a few years ago. It will 
turn out six blocks a minute. 


To reduce costs and labor in han- 
dling materials—gravel, sand, cement 
—most of the larger plants are located 
on railroad sidings. 


Cost of equipment for making 
blocks varies from a few dollars to 
many thousand. 


About equipment 
and operation, M. W. 
Messer, one of the 
block plant manufac- 
turers, says, “Advance in methods 
and highly automatic equipment .no 
longer tolerates high labor costs and a 
poor quality of product. Costs per 
block advance so fast when automatic 
features are not included in machines 
and equipment that anyone interest- 
ed in profits cannot afford to buy 
hand-operated tools. But with first- 
class equipment and full-time super- 
vision the process of making concrete 
blocks can be very profitable.” 
Making concrete blocks is no get- 
rich-quick scheme. Better blocks 
must be turned out in the future than 
some of the sorry products that have 
come from small, hand-operated 
plants during the war period. Three 
large plants are now under construc- 
tion in Atlanta. Several hundred 
block-making plants will be started 


Equipment, 
Operation 
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@ If you want to observe a smoothly functioning mind in action, just 
ask Dean Tom Hutcheson any question in agronomy and watch the 
results. So when we asked him to give us the low-down on “surface 
tillage” and other problems raised in the much discussed book, “Plow- 
man’s Folly,” we got answers which no farmer can afford to miss. 


By T. B. 


HUTCHESON 


Dean of Agriculture, VPI, Blacksburg, Va. 


or argue that disking to keep organic 
matter near the surface pays when 
little or no organic matter is present 
on the land. On the contrary, it is 
a well known fact that shallow plow- 
ing or disking on steep slopes is like- 
ly to encourage rather than check 
erosion. This is true because -1) a 
shallow layer of loose soil becomes 
saturated quickly and soon begins to 
slough off during heavy rains, where- 
as 2) adeeper layer of loose soil would 
take up far more of the water. Since 
it is only the water that is in excess 
of what the soil will take up that does 
the damage, it is clear that a deep 
loose layer will cause less erosion than 
a shallow loose layer. 


8. If a good layer of organic mat- 
ter is on the surface of the disked 
land, disking will protect against 
erosion, even though there is consid- 
erable runoff. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, much of the land throughout 
Virginia and the Carolinas has too 


little organic matter on the surface to 
be of much benefit. 

4. “But surface tillage for prepar- 
ing seedbeds is less expensive than 
plowing,” some say. This may be 
true on very light soils where the or- 
ganic cover is slight. It is certainly 
not true on heavy soils that have a 
thick sod or green-manure cover. It 
usually takes four to six diskings to 
fit such lands for seeding row crops, 
while plowing and one disking will 
usually do the job. Again, many of 
our fields are infested with such grass 
weeds as Johnson grass, quack grass 
and wiregrass. Surface tillage on 
such spots actually seems to encour- 
age the spread of these jointed-root 
grasses by cutting the root-stems and 
setting up new centers of growth. 

5. A good job of plowing is essen- 
tial for high production of row crops, 
except on very loose sandy soils. Pre- 
liminary tests in Virginia have shown 
this rather conclusively. At the 
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in the South during the next two or 
three years; some of these operators 
will make money. One young man 
—a pioneer in this business—borrowed 
the money a few years ago to estab- 
lish a plant. By hard work and eff- 
cient management, he has paid the 
debt and is today worth $150,000. 


If you are interested in establishing 
a plant for making concrete blocks, 
visit some of the better plants now in 
operation and get the following in- 
formation: 

Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., the new bulletin, Will 
Making Concrete Blocks Pay in Your 
Community? Price 15 cents. 

Portland Cement Association, Hurt 
Building, Atlanta, Ga., Recommended 
Practice for the Manufacture of Con- 
crete Building Block and Tile. Also get 
Names and Addresses of Manufactur- 
ers of Equipment For Concrete Prod- 
ucts Plants. 

National Concrete Masonry Associa- 
tion, 33 West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, 
Ill., Facts About Concrete Masonry. 

Ask leading makers of equipment 
for Descriptive Folders of Equipment 
and Plant Layout. 

For names of equipment makers 
mentioned in this article, write: Roy 
Darden Industries, 313 Bona Allen Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Ga.; W. E. Dunn Mfg. Co., 
Holland, Mich.; Concrete Block Plant 
Equipment Co., Empire Building, Bir- 
mingham 38, Ala. 
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Blacksburg Station, plowing down 
rye and making a seedbed in the 
usual way gave about 50 per cent 
more corn than was obtained from an 
adjoining plot on which the rye was 
disked in. Similar results were ob- 
tained on red clover and timothy 
sods. One big trouble on the disked 
soils was that weeds grew more read- 
ily on them, and more cultivation was 
required to get clean fields. Another 
trouble was that the disked fields 
were harder to plant with mechanical 
planters. These preliminary tests cer- 
tainly indicate that under average 
conditions, plowing and preparing 
the seedbed in the usual way is more 
effective and no more expensive than 
“surface tillage” methods of seedbed 
preparation for row crops. 

6. In the cases of small grains and 
fall-seeded forage crops, of course, 
we have a decidedly different situa- 
tion. Here surface tillage may be a 
very effective way of preparing the 
seedbed. These crops are relatively 
shallow-rooted, and are not usually 
planted at the season of the year 
when there is a shortage of moisture, 
and annual weeds which come up are 
soon killed by frost. Surface tillage 
is particularly fine for preparing les- 
pedeza fields and other thin pastures 
for seeding crimson clover and rye- 
grass for winter pasture. It is also 
good for seeding small grains. How- 
ever, in rotations (See page 74) 











MONG the causes of noninfec- 
A tious mastitis are all forces that 
originate on the outside of the 
teats and udder, such as bruises, shal- 
low cuts, chilling from lying on cold 
ground or floors, rough milking by 
hand or machine, leaving the milk- 
ing machine attached too long, or too 
high vacuum on the teat cups. The 
prevention and 
control of nonin- 
fectious mastitis is 
quite simple and 
very obvious. All 
stumps, rocks, loose 
boards, pieces of 
wire or glass should 
be removed from 
the lots and pas- 
tures. High door 
sills should be removed or a 
smooth approach made in door- 
ways. Mudholes should be drain- 
ed or filled. Stalls should be well 
bedded when the cows are sta- 
bled overnight. Rough milking, 
should be stopped and milking ma- 
chines should be removed when the 
-udder is milked completely. The 
milking machine should be adjust- 
ed according to the recommenda- 
tions of the manufacturer. 





Or. Groth 


Infectious mastitis 
may be caused by 
several different kinds 
; of germs, but the 
great majority of this type is caused 
by a germ called streptococcus aga- 
lactiae. Literally, this means a small 
round germ causing no milk. An- 
other germ that frequently causes in- 
fectious mastitis is staphylococcus 
aureus and there are still other germs 
that are also capable of causing this 
type of mastitis. In most cases of 
infectious mastitis, the germs gain 
entrance to the udder through the 
opening at the end of the teat. They 
may be carried there by the milker’s 
hands, by the teat cups of the me- 
chanical milker, by flies, by unclean 
cloths used to wash the teats and ud- 
ders, and by contact with the ground 
and floor. Milk tubes and teat dila- 
tors that are not properly sterilized 
may also be responsible for the en- 
trance of dangerous germs. 

Every dairyman readily recognizes 
an acute case of mastitis. He is 
familiar with the hard, badly swelled 
quarters which give very little se- 
cretion that may be either lumpy or 
thin and watery. The cow may have 
a high temperature—refuses feed, 
water. 

Such cows should be isolated and 
receive a laxative, such as mineral oil, 
or raw linseed oil, or Epsom salts. If 
any of the sulfa drugs are to be given 
by way of mouth, Epsom salts should 
not be used. The infected quarters 
should be milked into a bucket at 
one- or two-hour intervals and the 
milk discarded. It should not be 
milked on the ground or floor or fed 
to calves. The udder should also be 
massaged at each frequent milking, 
or cold applications may be used dur- 
ing the first 24 hours. At the end of 
this period change to hot applications. 
Powdered sulfanilamide in capsules 


infectious 
Mastitis 



































By DR. A. H. GROTH, 


Veterinary Editor 





@ Mastitis—an inflammation of the udder of dairy cows—has 
become one of the dairyman’s most bothersome problems. From 
the standpoint of cause there are two kinds: infectious and non- 
infectious. The infectious may be acute or chronic. Here is the 
latest authentic information available on mastitis and control. 


at the rate of 1 grain for each pound 
of body weight, divided in three 
equal doses every 24 hours, may be 
given for 48 to 72 hours. Like all 
sulfa compounds, it should be given 
by a veterinarian, or under his super- 
vision. After recovery occurs, such 
cows should be milked last. 


Chronic mastitis is not 

nearly so spectacular, 

but it is often much 

more dangerous be- 
cause it is not generally recognized. 
Because of this, chronic cases may be 
the source of germs that are responsi- 
ble for infecting many other cows in 
the herd. These chronic cases may 
become acute at intervals and even 
though the milk usually looks normal, 
it may constantly contain germs. 
These germs will lower the quality 
of the herd milk, and if fed to calves 
may infect them. This is especially 
true if the heifer calves are permitted 
to nurse one another after being fed 
such milk. 

The only satisfactory way to locate 
chronic cases of mastitis is to test at 
regular intervals the milk from each 
quarter of every cow in the herd. 


The more accurate tests must be 
conducted in a laboratory, but there 
are certain “barn” tests that will lo- 
cate many of the chronic cases. One 
such “barn” test consists of the use 
of the strip cup at each milking. This 
is a metal cup, having a fine mesh 
screen in the lid. A few streams of 


fore milk from each quarter is milked 
on the screen. Flaky, lumpy, ropy, 
or watery milk can be seen on the 
screen. A black cloth may be sub- 
stituted for the screen. The cloth or 
screen should be rinsed clean be- 
tween each cow. 


Another “barn” test may be made 
by using squares of blotting paper 
that has a yellow dye, bromthymol 
in each corner. A few drops of milk 
from each quarter is milked on the 
yellow areas and if they turn green, 
the milk is abnormally acid instead 
of the normal alkaline. Germs present 
in the quarter are responsible for this 
acidity. It should be remembered 
that these tests will not detect all of 
the chronic cases, but they are an aid 
in controlling the spread of infection. 
The dairyman should consult his vet- 
erinarian for information on collect- 
ing milk samples for making labora- 
tory tests. 


Control of mastitis is 
a task that requires, 
in addition to proper 
treatment of infect- 
ed cows, the careful management 
of the dairy herd. To be successful, 
this requires the wholehearted coop- 
eration of everyone working in the 
barn and in the milk room. 


12 Rules for 
Control 


These steps should be followed: 

1. Do not permit heifer calves to suck 
one another. 

2. Test milk samples from all cows 
at regular intervals. 


8. Milk clean cows first, suspicious 
cows next, and infected cows last. 


4, Wash the teats and udder of each 
cow with a warm (120 degree F.) chlor- 
ine solution (200 p.p.m.) immediately 
before milking. Dry after washing. 

5. Use separate cloths for each cow, 
or at least use one cloth for not more 
than five cows, then use a clean cloth. 

6. Use strip cup before milking each 
cow, milking cows that give abnormal 
milk last. 

7. Rinse teat cups between each two 
cows, first in clean cool water that is 
changed frequently, then in a warm 
chlorine solution (200 p.p.m.). Do not 
use the same solution for washing udder 
and rinsing teat cups. 

8. If hand milking is practical, in- 
sist that the milker’s hands be washed 
and dried between each two cows, 


9. Milk all quarters rapidly and con- 
pletely. 

10. Use dry hand milking if machines 
are not used. 

11. Sell cows with badly damaged 
udders for slaughter. 

12. Treat cows that have udders 
with a minimum of scar tissue. 


Treatment of mastitis 
cows must take into 
account the amount 
of milk secreting tis- 
sue that has been destroyed during 
the period of inflammation, be it 
acute or chronic. The destroyed 
secreting tissue is replaced by scar 
tissue that is fibrous in nature and 
may contain germs that can escape 
and pass out with the milk. The kind 
of germs in the udder are also an im- 
portant factor in successful treatment. 


r 
Vruas for 


a 
Mastiti 


Many preparations are available 
that are used by injecting directly 
into the quarters after complete milk- 
ing. Some of these preparations will 
destroy many or all of the germs pre- 
sent, but they are very irritating to the 
udder tissue. Among these prepara- 
tions are: Acriflavine (a dye), colloidal 
silver oxide in mineral oil, tyrothrycin 
(a combination of germ products de- 
rived from soil), sulfanilamide in min- 
era! oil, and penicillin. Only the last 
two products have been found to be 
both relatively nonirritating and also 
quite effective against streptococcus 
agalactiae germs in the udder. And 
—only penicillin is at all effective 
against staphylococcus aureus. 


Carefully controlled experiments in 
different sections of the country indi- 
cate that penicillin is the most effec- 
tive product now available. However, 
the proper dosage and the frequency 
of administration are not yet definite- 
ly worked out. It does seem that 
rather large doses of penicillin should 
be used because its effectiveness de- 
pends on maintaining a sufficiently 
high concentration of the drug in the 
udder for a period of 48-72 hours. 
Penicillin does not destroy germs, but 
it prevents them from multiplying 
and gives the defensive forces of the 
body a chance to do the destroying. 
It must be remembered that treat- 
ment alone will not take the place of 
good herd management and thorough 
sanitation plus treatment by, or un- 
der the supervision of a qualified 
veterinarian. 
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U.S. Royal Butyl Tubes hold air in your tire many times Nail holes won’t spread in U. S. Royal Butyl Tubes— 
longer. Less checking—J/ess danger of under-inflation the tube squeezes tight around the nail, holds air in. No 
—more miles of dependable, trouble-free service. sudden letdowns—fewer roadside tire changes. 


Serving Through Science 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS + ROCKEFELLER CENTER « NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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SAVES YOU MONEY 
EVERY TRIP! 





The Coupe Express One-ton Pick-up 


Studebaker’s economical 
one-ton pick-up truck 


LMOST from the first day 
you buy it, you know for 
certain that this one-ton Stude- 
baker pick-up truck is a marvel 
at money saving. 

You don’t have to keep rec- 
ords with split-penny accuracy 
to discover this. You’re quickly 
aware that you’re spending 
less money for gas than a truck 
of this power and load capac- 
ity ever cost you before. 

It’s powered by the brilliant 
engine used in the famous 
Studebaker Weasel personnel 
and cargo carrier during the 
war. 


Engineered and built to save! 
Sound, solid Studebaker con- 
struction keeps this big-capac- 
ity truck free from the need for 
costly repairs. 

And like all Studebaker 
trucks regardless of size, it op- 
erates with exceptional econ- 


omy, because Studebaker has 
successfully solved the prob- 
lem of designing a truck so 


- that it gets the maximum mile- 


age out of every gallon of 
gasoline and every set of tires. 

High quality materials and 
fine father-and-son craftsman- 
ship still further increase every 
Studebaker truck’s value as an 
investment in low-cost trans- 
portation. 


See your Studebaker dealer 
Demand is greater than supply 
right now. But the time is com- 
ing when everyone who wants 
a Studebaker truck can get one. 

See your nearby Studebaker 


_dealer—and while the supply 


lasts, ask your dealer or write 
direct to Studebaker for your 
free copy of Studebaker’s 48- 
page illustrated handbook on 
the care and maintenance of 


‘all makes of trucks, 


STUDEBAKER 


South Bend 27, Indiana, U. S. A. 


PIONEER AND PACEMAKER IN AUTOMOTIVE PROGRESS 





The Next Thirty Days 
in the GARDEN 


By L. A. NIVEN, Horticultural Editor 
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Let’s not share our gardens with the bugs. Kill ’em continuously. 


N the Tidewater, Coastal Plains, 

and Piedmont area of North Caro- 
lina plant any of the frost tender 
vegetables not already planted. In 
the mountain area, such frost ten- 
der plants as bush snapbeans, pole 
snapbeans, edible soybeans, squash, 
okra, and cowpeas may be safely 
planted during the first half of the 
month. In this territory delay 
planting eggplant, peppers, and 
bush and pole lima beans until lat- 
ter half of May. Same applies to 
mountainous region of Virginia. 
Elsewhere in this state plant any of 
the tender vegetables desired. Any- 
where in South Carolina plant any 
vegetables one may wish to grow. 


In much of the 
South it is time to 
make a second planting of such veg- 
etables as tomatoes, bush sna p- 
beans, roasting ear corn, cabbage, 
beets, carrots, etc. Keep in mind 
that from two to six or eight plant- 
ings of most vegetables should be 
made between late winter and fall. 
Only by making these successive 
plantings can we get the most from 
the home garden. 


Keep It Up 


Watch Beetle Jhe Mexican 

bean beetle is 
now found in practically all of the 
South. It is one of the most destruc- 
tive pests known, being especially 
troublesome on all kinds of beans. 
Often the bean leaves are nearly de- 
stroyed before one is aware of the 
presence of the beetle if close watch 
is not kept. Usually this insect is 
on the underside of the leaves, and 
the leaves soon take on a lacy ap- 
pearance. At this stage the damage 
is done, and the beans are on their 
way out. Watch carefully and when 
the first beetle appears, dust or 
spray on the underside of the leaves 
with cryolite once a week until pods 
begin to form. Afterwards use 
rotenone dust or spray. 


At least two plant- 
Second Crop ings (and prefer- 
ably three) of tomatoes should be 
made to have a supply throughout 
summer and fall. Plant seed this 
month or early next for transplant- 
ing the second crop in June or early 
July. While it is usually desirable 
to stake and prune the first crop in 
order to get early tomatoes, it usual- 
ly is best not to do this for the sec- 
ond and third crops. If allowed to 
grow as they will and tumble over, 
they will usually withstand summer 
and fall drouths much better than 
when staked and pruned. To keep 
the early crop of tomatoes bearing 
as long as possible, mulch them 


heavily now, if this hasn’t already 
been done. Where one prefers, the 
late crop of tomatoes may be grown 
from seed planted where they are to 
remain, then thinned out. In this 
case delay planting the seed until 
next month to mid-July, depending 
on one’s location. 


T he limiting factor in 
Water producing vegetables is 
water in many cases. Nearly every 
year there are one or more dry spel 
during summer and early fall that 
bring disaster to the late garden. 
Just a little water will often save 
the day. Wherever possible it will 
pay well to arrange for water to be 
applied during such times. Often 
one or two good waterings will mean 
the difference between a good crop 
and a failure. In many places the 
water may be inexpensively provid- 
ed. See if you can’t do this. 


. Two fine winter veg: 
For Winter cables too seldom 
seen in home gardens are salsify 
(oyster plant) and parsnips. Plant 
seed late this month or during June 
or early July, as it takes them a long 
time to mature. They will remain 
in the ground during winter and 
may be pulled as wanted. Plant 
seed thinly and thin to ‘one plant 
two or three inches apart. If plant: 
ed in spring, the stalks are likely tc 
run to seed. The main growth takes 
place after cool weather comes. Be- 
cause these are somewhat long- 
rooted, the ground where they are 
to be grown should be broken 8 to 
12 inches deep. Prepare thoroughly 
and fertilize liberally. 


Would you like to 
have vour canta- 
loupes free of worms? Of course 
you would. This can be done very 
largely by dusting with rotenone or 
cryolite. Start when first blooms ap- 
pear and apply every four to seven 
days until cantaloupes are ripe. Cov- 
er all leaves and vines as well as 
melons. This may not keep every 
worm out, but if done thoroughly, 
it should reduce them 80 to 90 per 
cent. 


Worm Free 


Yes, it will save the 
life of many cab- 
bage, collard, squash, and _ other 
plants when properly applied. But 
it will spell death to those hard- 
shelled harlequin, squash, and stink- 
bugs. This product is Sabadilla 
dust, a product of the ground seed 
of a lily-like plant that grows in 
the countries surrounding the Car- 
ibbean Sea. The seed resembles 
barley and is very hard. So far as 
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is known it is not poisonous to man 
or animals. 

This dust has been tested for sev- 
eral years at the South Carolina, 
North Carolina, and Tennessee Ex- 
periment Stations, and _ probably 
others. Here is what Mr. Stuart 
Miller of Abbeville County, S. C., 
recently wrote me: “By using Saba- 
dilla dust on my cabbage, collards, 
and salad crops last year I kept 
them free of worms, harlequin bugs, 
and other pests. This is the only 
thing I have ever tried that killed 
the harlequin and squash bug.” This 
product is now sold by seedsmen 
and spray material houses. If you 
can’t find it in your section, a postal 
card to The Progressive Farmer will 
bring you names~-of those from 
whom it may be obtained. 


With world 
food condi- 
tions what they are, it is clearly the 
duty of each of us to produce every 
pound of food we can. By growing 
all the fresh vegetables needed for 
home use, and as much as possible 
for canning, drying, or quick freez- 
ing, we will automatically reduce 
the amount of food we will need to 
buy from stores. This will result in 
just that much more being available 
for those who are not now in posi- 
tion to produce their own food. This 
is rightfully a very personal matter 
with all of us, because we certainly 
don’t want anyone to starve if we 
can possibly prevent it. Will you 
please help? 


Few More Rows 


Because they 
produce such 
excellent tasting and _ nutritious 
food, let’s plant heavily of table and 
cowpeas. The regular field cowpea 
is good, and such table peas as 
black-eye, Crowder, etc., are even 
better. Those not needed as green 
peas may be canned or dried to de- 
cided advantage. Make a planting 
now, and follow with another one 
next month. They can be produced 
cheaply, as they grow rapidly and 
require comparatively little culti- 
vation. 


Plant Heavily 


Feed Well To produce the most, 

as well as‘best qual- 
ity, vegetables must be sufficiently 
well fed to grow rapidly. For this 
reason sidedress a couple of times 
during the growing season with 
nitrate of soda, a pound or two per 
100 feet of row. If nitrate is not 
available use poultry manure, two 
or three pecks for each 100 feet of 


row. Knock the soda off the leaves 
if it falls on them, as otherwise it 
will burn them. 


There is no bet- 
ter fertilizer of 
its type for the garden than com- 
post. Start a heap now, and pile on 
it any old vegetable vines, stalks, 
weeds, etc. Rotting will be hastened 
by adding a small amount of com- 
plete commercial fertilizer on each 
layer. For a three-cent stamp for 
mailing we will send a leaflet telling 
best method of making a compost 
heap. 


Compost Heap 


“Last year I had a good 
stand of beans and they 
grew fast but then snails destroyed 
every plant. What can I do to de- 
stroy them?” 

Scatter a liberal amount of finely 
powdered lime in the paths usually 
followed by the snails, or put it 
around the entire rows of beans. 
When the snails go through this 
lime, they will get it on their bodies, 
dry up, and die. 


Snails 


Never cultivate or 
harvest beans when 
the vines are wet with dew or rain. 
This will spread disease. 

2. Because they often carry dis- 
ease spores, cut off and burn straw- 
berry leaves as soon as picking is 
completed. 

3. Harvest mature onions when 
the tops break and fall over. Do not 
break tops before they fall over 
naturally. 

4. Avoid planting seed too deep. 
Many often plant small seed too 
deep. Hasten germination by walk- 
ing down the row and packing with 
the feet. 

5. Don’t let the hotbed or cold- 
frame grow up in weeds after the 
plants are removed. Work up the 
soil, apply some fertilizer, and plant 
some cantaloupes or cucumbers in 
them. 

6. Make two plantings of roasting 
ear corn this month to prolong the 
roasting ear season. 

7. Mulching tomatoes heavily be- 
fore a drouth comes will help keep 
down the blossom end rot of the 
fruit. 


Timely Tips 


For planting from 
now on, make the 
beds lower than for early plantings. 
Make them comparatively flat or 
not more than a third to a fourth 
as high as for early plantings. 


Lower Beds 





It’s Time To— 


Kill weeds and save time by cross harrowing 
corn every 10 days until it gets too big. 


—Vaccinate breeding heifers against Bang’s disease when 4 to 8 months old. 
—Sell or eat roosters as soon as you stop saving hatching eggs. 
—Separate dead, black, dirty, and moist wool before selling. 
—Remove queen cells every eight days to prevent swarming. 
—lInvestigate possibilities of frozen food locker storage. 

—Use extra care in cleaning utensils and cooling milk. 
—Follow safety instructions on machinery operation. 
—Creep-feed pigs as soon as they start cracking corn. 

—On fertile land close space corn for highest yields. 

—Start planning for a family reunion this summer. 

—Save feed by finishing animals at younger ages. 
—Remember hints for happy children on page 1. 

—Plan for beauty (flowers) as well as crops. 

—Have sows gaining weight at breeding time. 

—Help returning servicemen to get located. 

—Breed beef cows for February calves. 

—Remember May 12 is Mother’s Day. 


—Visit your state experiment stations. 
—Grease and oil machinery regularly. 
—Keep production records on cows. 


—Keep hoes and plow points sharp. 
—Vaccinate all dogs against rabies. 
—Check window and door screens. 
—Paint or whitewash yard fences. 
—Remember the starving abroad. 
—Save white and hop clover seed. 
—Get up a neighborhood picnic. 
—Order needed building plans. 
—Clean up to keep down flies. 
—Plan for 1946 fair exhibits. 
—Get out of debt. 
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BUT OH SO GENTLE 





When you install new piston rings—in car, truck, 


oe or tractor—it will pay you to get Hastings rings. 


They stop oil-pumping, check cylinder wear, 


ey +d 


\ can install them. . 
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By Wm. C. LaRUE, Associate Editor 


@® That man Eleazer has been reporting so 
much livestock progress in South Carolina 
that Mr. LaRue here tells about three notable 
new developments in North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia—1l) Dr. Hilton’s leadership at N. C. 
State College, 2) the great Livestock Exposi- 
tion planned for Richmond, and 3) a great 
regional meat processing cooperative for 
the mountain counties of both southwestern 
Virginia and northwestern North Carolina. 





— 
® North Carolina and Virginia 

three especially encouraging 
livestock developments have im- 
pressed me. 

No. 1 is the fine leadership 
shown by Animal Husbandry 
Chief. Dr. James H. Hilton at 
North Carolina State College. 

No. 2 is the fine boost our live- 
stock industry will receive from the Atlantic Rural 
Exposition in Richmond. 

And being from the mountains myself, I am 
naturally especially pleased with plans for a meat 
processing cooperative to serve Southwest Virginia 
and Northwest North Carolina. 


R my recent travels over 


~< 


Mr. LaRue 





A significant event in the livestock 
progress of North Carolina was the 
return last year of Dr. James H. 
Hilton, native of Catawba County 
and a State College alumnus, to head the State 
College Department of Animal Husbandry, suc- 
ceeding Dr. A. O. Shaw. 

Asked why he left a position of leadership in a 
great livestock state like Illinois to come back to 
North Carolina, Dr. Hilton answered, “Because 
when I got the offer from my old alma mater and 
came back and made a trip all over North Caro- 
lina after 20 years absence, I became convinced 
that North Carolina has the greatest opportunity 
for livestock development of any state I know.” 

Continuing, Dr. Hilton outlined the essentials 
of a progressive and aggressive livestock program 
for the state: “We must have more profitable live- 
stock . . . disease-free herds . . . an adequate feed 
program, especially pasture and roughage . . . and 
good sound livestock management practices. We 
must find the facts and harness science by putting 
this information into the hands of farmers. This 
is our major goal and we will not stop until we have 
developed the strongest animal husbandry depart- 
ment in the country.” 


Ir. Haltom 


Returns 


Besides graduating from “North Carolina State,” 
Dr. Hilton holds degrees from Iowa and Wiscon- 
sin agricultural colleges and has had a fine oppor- 
tunity to study Western livestock possibilities as a 
member of the animal husbandry and dairy hus- 
bandry faculties of Iowa State College, Purdue 
University, and the Agricultural College of Illinois. 
He has done especially valuable work in the field 
of livestock nutrition. 


The fact that after having lived long in three 
Western states Dr. Hilton can still say, “North 
Carolina has the greatest livestock opportunities 
of any state I know”—this should indeed be en- 
couraging to every North Carolina farmer or farm 


REES, like other crops, are subject to cer- 

tain enemies which must be kept under con- 
trol if timber is to be profitable. Most serious 

of these enemies are 1) fire, 2) destryctive in- 

| sects, 3) disease, and 4) grazing. Three of these 

| we discuss this month; insects next month. 

Fire is recognized by almost everyone as the 
No. 1 enemy of trees, but we continue to have 
them—with smoking, trash-burning, and _ in- 
cendiarism the principal causes. 


Smokers’ fires are the hardest 


Three Kinds to get around because the 


of Fires smoker is usually traveling and 
flips his match or cigarette butt 
unconsciously. Minutes may pass before the 


fire becomes noticeable. By that time the person 
who started it is out of sight. The surest safe- 
guard is found in campaigns to get everyone 
to form the habit of being careful at all times. 


The person who deliberately starts a fire is a 
criminal and must be restrained by prompt and 
uniform enforcement of the law. 


The brush-and-trash-burning fellow whose 
carelessness starts forest fires may make excuses, 


| but he cannot get around the fact that he start- 


ed the fire and that it got away from him. 
The best precaution against trash fires is— 
If you have something to burn, don’t burn it! 
| If it is broomsedge, weeds or crop residues, plow 
| it down or clip it and let it rot and go back to 
the soil. If it is brush, spread it on a gall or pile 
it in a gully where it will help prevent erosion. 


Three Enemies of Timber Profits 


By WILBUR O’BYRNE, VPI Extension Forester 


boy who is determined to make good in the live- 
stock field. 


Stockmen in the Carolinas, Vir- 

ginia, and Maryland are all mighty 

interested in plans for a regional 

Atlantic Rural Exposition, Inc., in 
Richmond. 

After buying out the old Virginia State Fair and 
its 452 acres of land near Richmond, officers of the 
Exposition have set out to make for our Atlantic 
seaboard states an exposition similar to the na- 
tionally famous livestock shows at Denver, Chica- 
go, Kansas City, and Fort Worth. All kinds of 
livestock and other agricultural products will be 
included and the exposition will be largely educa- 
tional with adequate facilities included for 4-H 
and FFA exhibits. An elaborate layout of modern 
buildings to cost over $1,000,000 has been plan- 
ned, including three types of attractions: 

1. An Annual Fair each fall as a wind up to the 
Eastern Fair circuit, 

2. An Annual Fat Stock Show in late spring each year, 


8. A Coliseum to be available for additional attrac- * 
tions during the year not provided by other facilities. 


The Appalachian Meat Processing 
a Cooperative, Inc., was recently or- 
ganized for the major purpose of 
serving farmers of southwestern Vir- 
ginia and adjacent counties of West Virginia and 
North Carolina in processing and marketing their 
livestock and poultry. Steps have already been 
taken to buy the 3,485-acre New River ordnance 
plant near Dublin, declared “surplus” by the Army 
and now in the hands of RFC officials for disposal. 
It is planned to convert this plant into a modern 
processing and freezing plant for handling all kinds 
of livestock poultry, and other farm products, and 
performing many other cooperative services for 
farmers. These facilities include the following: 
1. Livestock slaughter and processing plant 
2. Poultry dressing plant 
8. Cattle feeding plant 
4. Commercial freezer 
facilities 
5. Poultry feeding plant 
6. Fertilizer mixing plant 
7. Feed mixing plant 
8. Lime grinding and crushed stone plant 
9 
0 
1 


plant and cold _ storage 


. Hatchery 

. Egg grading station 

. Cannery 

12. Seed cleaning and treating plant 
(See page 85) 


But don’t burn it. Burning it is a menace. Rot- 
ting, it improves the soil. 


When it comes to tree diseases, 
there isn’t much the individual can 
do except to cut and remove dis- 
eased trees as they can be used. 
Cat-faces, rotten knots, punks, and unnatural 
swellings are all indications of disease. When 
cutting fuel wood particularly, trees showing 
any of these danger signals should be removed 
before they deteriorate further or spread the 
disease to healthy trees. 


Tree 
Diseases 





Grazing damage is especially seri- 
ous in hardwood forests in and 
near the mountains. Cattle con- 
gregate in the shade and browse 
the tender leaves until the undergrowth is killed. 
This lets the wind reach the ground. Fallen 
leaves pile up in hollows where water carries 
them away. The bare soil becomes: dry and 
hard. Water runs off instead of soaking in, and 
while running off carries the topsoil with it. 
The exposed roots are then damaged by tram- 
pling and rot enters through the wounds. When 
the old trees die there are no little ones to take 
their place, so the forest dies. 

Since there is no feed to speak of where the 
trees are thick enough to be worth owning, 
fence out livestock where you expect to grow 
timber. 

Editor's Note.—Next month Mr. O’Byrne will | 
discuss dangerous insects, especially the Southern 
pine beetle. 


Grazing 
Damage 
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= | AND AN AUGUST HARVEST IS BORN! 


ds of 

ill be . 

duca- ...even before May, six weeks of hot house growing. Then, sum- 
; Fhe mer sun and rain, machine cultivation, and a healthy harvest! 
plan- Thus every year in mid-August, hurrying trucks pour out of 


O. W. Dryer’s farm at Penfield, N. Y., bound for waiting refrig- 
erator cars with their precious cargo of celery ... and man and 
1 year, nature, aided by petroleum products, have framed another pic- 


ittrac- ing! 
ities. ture of successful farming! 


ssing Behind this story is planting, cultivating and fertilizing, by 
ly <« machine ... using an ingenious adaptation of a Farmall A ; ‘ 
se 0 > - . ; ie 
2 Vir- Tractor — two extra wheels spaced twenty inches apart, allowing Mr. Dryer talks cultivation with operator of his specially adapted Farmoll. 
1 and 
their 
been 
lance 
Army 
d0sal, 
— ; This same careful planning led to a choice of Essolube Motor 
dy Oil, Esso Greases and Esso Fuels, exclusively, for Dryer’s two 
Sigs diesel and four gasoline tractors, seven trucks and the usual 


g: 
variety of additional farm machines! 


‘0 the 





4] the wheels to go into separate rows. And again, standard prac- 
ts tice plus ingenuity and foresight, made Mr. Dryer’s 225 acres 
profit-makers! 









More and more, progressive farmers are discovering Esso 
Farm Products as a valuable aid to better farming. And the 
great Esso Petroleum Laboratories are continually striving to 
improve petroleum products for farm use. Besides excellent fuels, 
Esso Farm Products include: 






orage 











Esso Track Roller Grease; Esso Mica Axle 
Grease; Esso Waterpump Grease; Corntrol, 
to help check earworm; and many others. 


Your local Esso Distributor can help you meet 

EP ger re A? 23 sv tenae).: farm problems with these and our other Farm 
— eerie ge aed 2 fee ae oe ee oe 8 Products ... also ask him to have us send you 
KY ee AAS Gs « oom OIL free copies of the Esso Farm News magazine, or 
write Esso Farm News, Room 1600, 26 Broad- 
way, New York 4, N. Y. 
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Farmers Use Esso Farm Products 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY 





The inky black muckland of Dryer’s Farm. 
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The bus lines of America are indis- 
pensable to our transportation 
system. They are experts on 
maintenance of equipment 
because efficiency and economy 
are absolute essentials to success 
in their business. Just as in farm- 
ing, no factor is too small to 
escape detailed study. That is 
why most bus lines with the best 
maintenance records specify 
dependable Champion Spark 
Plugs. This is another example 
of preference for Champions 
by experts—substantial evidence 
that they’re better for all farm 
engines, in cars, trucks, tractors 
and stationary units. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, 
Toledo 1, Ohio. 






FOLLOW THE EXPERTS. 









aaa 


DEMAND DEPENDABLE 


CHAMPIONS 





Following out the idea so beautifully portrayed on the February cover of 
The Progressive Farmer, Druid Hills Baptist Church in Atlanta cooperated 


with the Georgia 4-H Club Council by opening National 4-H Club Week 


with this service of dedicating the plow. 


Left to right, Junior’ MacArthur, 


Pickens County, 4H reporter; Helen Giles, Barrow County, secretary; Dr. 
Louie Newton, Druid Hills pastor; Walter Smith, Screven County, 4H 
Council president; Raecille Parker, Muscogee County, treasurer; Ronald 
Ferguson, Terrell County, boys’ vice president; and Joye Benton, Emanuel 


County, girls’ vice president. 


I ALWAYS know- 
ed a gasoline en- 
gine was a fine 
thing to pump 
water out of a well 
with, but I didn’t 
know you could 
use them to pump 
milk out of a cow. 
That is, I didn’t 
know it until I was 
readin’ the ad in 
this paper. It’s the 
one back there 
where the old man 
is tellin’ the young fellow how much 
work one of them engines is savin’ 
him. I been telling you all the time 
you can always learn something by 
readin’ the ads in this paper. 


@ If you are aimin to build a cow 
barn, I know you will be proud to 
see the ad in this paper which tells 
how easy it would be to put a con- 
crete floog in it. Accordin’ to this 
ad two men and a boy can put a 
concrete floor in a great big barn 
in two days’ time. And it tells you 
just how much stuff you have got 
to have to ‘make it. It looks to me 
like that’s an awful lot of sand and 
gravel. It must be a bigger barn 
than I thought. Maybe you've al- 
ready got a cow barn and need a 
concrete floor in it. Now you can 
see from this ad what it takes to 
put it in. 


®@ Somebody asked me the other 
day didn’t I ever read the little ads 
in this paper. Course I do. What 
he meant was what they call the 
classified ads. They're mighty fine 
rint but I’m proud they are if that 
ae get more of them in the paper. 
When you want to buy some- 
thing farmers has got to sell, you go 
to the farmers’ market, don’t you? 
Well, them there classified pages in 
the back of the book is the farmers’ 
market. That’s where they tells what 
they’ve got to sell. Even if I don’t 
want to buy nothin’, I read them 
ads. Lots of folks puts in the prices 
they wants for what they got. 
Readin’ their ads is about the best 
way I know to keep up with prices. 
And if it’s baby chickens you want 
or tomato plants or sweet potato 
lants or most anything else, you 
sare you can depend on them be- 
cause this paper guarantees its ads 
and gives you your money back if 


I SEE BY 





Turn to page 29 and read the complete story. 


you don’t get what 
you ordered. 


@ 1 been hearin 
a lot the last two 


the 
or three _ years 


A about what fine 

things was a 

comin’ after the 

D war was over to 

help us keep di.wn 

insects. The war 

~ wasn’t much more 

than over when | 

begun to hear a 

lot more. I made up my mind 

though I wasn’t goin’ to buy nothin’ 

like that until I seen it advertised 

in this paper. Well, it looks like 
the time has come. 


@ I see one ad where the bugs is 
about to eat up the tomatoes. The 
ad tells you what to do about that. 
Then it tells you what all else this 
poison is good for. 


@ Then I see one of the new poi- 
sons is good for rats. I mean it ain’t 
good for rats. I mean it’s a poison 
that kills rats and that’s good for 
your corncrib. I see the same fel- 
low has even got stuff that kills 
weeds. Maybe we’d all better read 
that ad. There might be more than 
one thing there we want. 


@ I see another ad in this paper 
that says “Kills Weeds” in big let- 
ters. I see it says it kills cuckleburs. 
Well, if it does I’ve got a piece of 
bottomland I usually put in corn 
where I could save a lot of plowin’ 
by usin’ a little of that stuff. 


@ Then there's a great big ad that 
tells you how to buy DDT. It seems 
you buy it in cans and mix it with 
water. That makes a lot more of it. 
You better look up the ag so you'll 
know better what to do. 


@ Then you'll find another big ad 
that tells you how to spray for flies, 
mosquitoes, ants, roaches, fleas, and 
even bedbugs. They’ve got some- 
thing to spray your stock, too. 


@ Yes, sir, if you just read the ads 
in this paper, you'll keep up with 
what is new. And when you get 
ready to buy something if you'll just 
buy what you see in the ads in this 
paper, you'll get what you buy. 

Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 
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Have A Family 
REUNION 


This Summer 


By BESSIE LINK 





@ Why not have a family reun- 
ion this summer? ‘Now that 
servicemen are coming home, a 
reunion in their especial honor 
would be pleasing. Here’s one 
experience with such reunions. 


I SHALL never forget that truly 

happy day when Cousin Sallie’s 
sweet old country home was thrown 
open to our clan, and when we had 
the great pleasure of meeting for 
the first time dozens of relatives 
from adjoining counties. 

It was a joy to listen to the ex- 
clamations of delight as long sepa- 
rated relatives met again; to watch 
the “teen age” boys’ and girls’ evi- 
dent interest in their new found re- 
latives, the wide-eyed children won- 
dering what it was all about, the 
old men under the trees talking of 
the by-gone. 


What a day! Happy and full of 
interest as each reunion has been, 
none can surpass (except in num- 
bers) our first one. Always when I 
looked upon the throng, all de- 
scended from the same parent stock, 
I was reminded of a great forest. 
The older members were the oaks 
weathered by the vicissitudes of life, 
mellowed by its joys. The teeming 
youngsters were the saplings tall 
and straight, the children were, to 
use one of Hambone’s quaint ex- 
pressions, the “undergrowth,” which 
ere long will take the places of the 
oaks. 

Looking back, I can think of no 
single thing in my life which has 
contributed more pleasure, both in 
anticipation and fulfillment, than 
these reunions. 

They foster that worth-while 
query, “Who am I?” And also quite 
often furnish an answer to it, for 
here and there would be animated 
groups tracing the branches of our 
family tree. In this way much fami- 
ly history will be gathered and pre- 
served and coming generations can 
thank their elders for its preserva- 
tion. Preserving such records is an 
interesting and worth-while pas- 
time. 

During the years of foregather- 
ing, I have kept a “Kith and Kin 
Scrapbook.” In it are recorded 
marriages, births, deaths, anecdotes, 
achievements, photos, ete. Almost 
any information of the kind can be 
found in it, and often it is consulted 
to prove dates. Many pictures re- 
call birthday parties of children, 
picnics, etc. A copy of the will of 
our pioneer ancestor made in 1760 
has been added. The time to get 
these family records is today! When 
the silver locks are no longer in evi- 
dence will be too late. 

Let me commend family reunions 
to you. They are satisfying experi- 
ences and a joy to remember. 





“JES’ HOL’ IT NATCHEL, SONNY!” 


“DISCOVERING” 


One day back in 1934, an artist, driving leisurely 
along a country road in the deep South, heard 
the sound of banjo music floating toward him 
through the trees. He left his car and followed 
the sad-sweet strains until he found a clearing in 
the forest where, on a little cabin porch, sat an 
old darky, a red-headed boy of twelve, and a dog 
— in the middle of a music lesson. All unseen, the 
artist set up his easel and soon, upon the canvas, 
appeared the boy, all thumbs, his face screwed 
up in earnest effort, manfully struggling with the 
stringed instrument; the dog looking on in pain- 
ful apprehension; the old man patiently urging: 
“Jes’ hol’ it natchel, Sonny — thataway, natchel!” 
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UNCLE NATCHEL 


This beautiful painting by Hy Hintermeister (of 
which the above is a black and white reproduc- 
tion) was featured on the 19385 Uncle Natchel 
calendar, and introduced to a million people the 
familiar figure of “Uncle Natchel”, the kindly 
old man who has appeared ever since as the 
symbol of Natural Chilean Nitrate of Soda. 

Uncle Natchel is really a rare and lovable char- 
acter. Grown old in the employ of Sonny’s family, 
he is known to everyone for miles around for his 
inexhaustible supply of stories about the wonders 
of Nature and his belief that the best way to 
do anything is the “Natchel” way. And that, of 
course, is how he got his name. 
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THUS... 10 a Milky Ly 





The milky way in this case is Delaware County, New York, 
one of the leading dairy sections of the United States. It 
produces close to 400,000,000 pounds of milk from about 
$000 dairy farms—furnishes an important part of New York 
City’s demand. 


And Marion Neff, 21, and her brother Leland, 18, are a 
couple of the brightest stars in this constellation. Their 4-H 
Club enthusiasm—and their herd of 21 prize, pure-bred Hol- 
steins—have brought them considerable fame and a healthy 
start toward fortune. 


Both say they couldn’t have carried on without electricity 
to help them. Electricity does their milking, milk cooling, 
water heating, lighting—charges the electric fence and runs 
the electric clippers, fly sprayer and a lot of their shop tools. 
“It makes the work easy,” says Leland. 


Everywhere in America, electricity is helping farmers do 
more work with less hardship and greater profit. All of which 
increases the obligation of business-managed electric companies 
—to keep a plentiful supply of cheap electricity available to 
farms—to help develop new labor-saving farm appliances. 


Both jobs are being done. Business-managed companies— 
first to bring electricity to farms—are stepping up farm elec- 
trification. And their jobs do not end when service is installed. 
Trained electric men with plenty of farm experience work 
hand in hand with farmers—showing them how to turn electric 
service into farm profits—and how to make it bring city com- 
forts to rural homes. 


Hear NELSON EDDY in “THE ELECTRIC HOUR” with Robert Armbruster’s Orchestra. 
Sundays, 4:30 P. M., EDST, CBS Network. 


170 ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


SELF-SUPPORTING,.TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES w& Names on request from this magazine, 





Carolinas-Virginia 
4-H Boys and Girls 


@ Here we tell how 4-H boys and girls of the Carolinas-Virginia 
are making great progress in farming, homemaking, and rural bet- 


terment.... Now that schools will soon be out, let’s launch into our 
farm and home work with all power for an even greater year of 
production and enjoyment than ever, 


Foon nner een somes - ey 





Fern and Helen Key 


N South Carolina remarkable 

achievements of 4-H club girls 
keep the boys jumping to meet live- 
stock raising, judging, and showing 
competition. Colleton and Green- 
wood County girls especially seem 
to have an amazing ability to win 
with livestock. Let’s look at the 
record of six of them. Back in 1942 
Helen and Fern Key were the first 
girls to enter the fat stock show. 
Fern Key won the reserve cham- 
pionship and her calf sold for 16% 
cents per pound. The very next 
year Daisy Flowers won grand 
championship with her first entry 
in the show, a 1,000-pound steer 
which sold for 26% cents per pound. 
Helen and Fern Key also had ex- 
hibits and the average price of all 
animals was 18 cents per pound. 

In 1944 Mamie Crosby won the 
grand championship at Walterboro. 
This was Mamie’s first year, and 
her 1,135-pound calf, which brought 
80 cents per pound, was judged a 
most outstanding grand champion 
in the state. Emily Mell Berry, a 
first-year club girl, won the grand 
championship at the first Edisto- 
Savannah show at Ehrhardt. - Her 
calf, weighing 915 pounds, sold for 
46% cents per pound. Helen Key 
won the reserve championship at 
both shows. 

This was the year that girls first 
entered the 4-H livestock judg- 
ing arena; that very first year 
brought honors to the girls, for 
Helen Key made top individual 
score, and Daisy Flowers was sec- 
ond. These honors were won 
against 33 boys representing nine 
4-H judging teams in one of three 
group elimination contests in the 
state at the Ehrhardt show. Daisy 
won the state championship as high 
scorer at the State Fair. The grand 
champion steer at the Ehrhardt 
show last year was selected, fitted, 
and shown by Daisy Flowers. Then 
Iris Wanda Miller, Greenwood, 
won in best showmanship Jersey 
cow class at the 1945 South Caro- 
lina State Fair. 

The Key sisters have fed out 
two more baby _beeves __ this 
year for the spring fat stock shows. 
Fern said, “This is the fifth year 
I’ve raised baby beeves for the fat 
cattle shows. Besides showing a 
reserve champion I have shown 
several blue ribbon winners.” But 
Fern’s chief interest seems to be 
homemaking, especially cooking, for 
she won a free trip to the National 
4-H Club Congress for outstanding 
achievements in food preparation. 
“I planned, cooked, and served 
51 meals and served 264 meals in 
one year,” she said. Helen also 
won a Chicago trip for record 
achievement. In seven years of 
club work she has completed 14 
projects in homemaking, livestock, 


and gardening, her earnings total- 
ing $1,881.74. Helen has been 
president of her state 4-H club 
council for two years, represented 
South Carolina 4-H club girls at 
the Christian Leadership Training 
Camp in Michigan, and has been 
active in 4-H leadership activities. 
“These were most valuable experi- 
ences,” she said. “They gave me 


the opportunity to make friends 
throughout the nation. Four-H has 
given me priceless training just as 
it has to millions of other 4-H’ers. 
Long live 4-H!” 
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Allen Hamby 


Well, girls, here’s hats off to 
you, but you'll need to keep work- 
ing. Four-H boys are making some 
fine achievements, too. The Hamby 
brothers, Allen, 10, and Carroll, 
14, Oconee, are two youngsters to 
watch. Besides showing best fitted 
animal at 1945 State Fair, Allen’s 
Guernsey heifer, won first as jun- 
ior in both 4-H and open classes 
with $27 in cash prizes. He also 
showed and sold his Hereford steer 
at Anderson Fat Cattle Show last 
year for $261.90 and has fed out 
another Hereford steer for the show 
this spring. “I enjoy feeding, fit- 
ting, and training my calves, and 
best of all, showing them,” he says. 

Carroll has had more experience. 
He won $18 in prizes on his Guern- 
sey heifers at State Fair, sold one 
for $160 and helped his dad buy 
a Quail Roost bull for their accred- 
ited herd of 18 Guernseys on their 
200-acre farm where they raise 
most all feed crops for stock and 
food for family use. He has also 
shown fat steers, winning grand 
championship with one that sold for 
$427. He has fed out another one 
for the spring show and sale this 
year. “I put part of my earnings 
into Bonds and the balance in the 
bank,” said Carroll. “I feel that my 
work in the 4-H club in feeding, 
fitting, and showing my animals has 
been a great help to me. I am now 
planning to add hogs to my projects 
this year.” 


Virginia 


Remarkable 
achievements of 
Christine Persing- 
er, 19, Alleghany, 
won her the 1945 
State 4-H cham- 
pionship in can- 
ning and a free 
trip to the 24th 
National 4-H 
Club Congress. “I joined 4-H be- 
cause I was interested in what club 
members do and in learning correct 
methods of homemaking,” she said. 
“By doing this I have (See page 32) 
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It Was a Happy 


Birthday for Sammy! 


1 


WV HAT are you so excited about, 

Mary?” kindly asked Mrs. 
Lane as Mary nervously fussed about, 
whisking dust from pictures and ad- 
justing a bouquet on the table. “If 
you don’t act more natural, Sammy 
will suspect we’re up to something— 
and then remember it’s his birth- 
day,” said her mother. 

“Oh, Mother, I can hardly wait to 
see how happy Brother will be when 
he sees that beautiful birthday cake!” 
answered Mary as she mysteriously 
avoided looking into her mother’s 
eyes. 

Unfortunately, Sammy had been 
crippled by infantile paralysis several 
months before and out of school all 
the year. “What I miss most,” Sam- 
my had often said to friends, “is that 
I can’t go to 4-H club meetings.” 
He had been club leader and enjoyed 
it very much. Now that he couldn’t 
walk he was unable to take part in 
club activities, and had almost given 
up hope of ever walking again. But 
Dr. Beardly had said, “There’s a good 
chance, if you keep up your courage 
and patience—and make yourself do 


everything you need to do, just as 


Franklin Roosevelt did when he was 
in your condition.” 


II 


*“N7E’RE ready, Daddy,” called 

Mary from the dining room. 
“Bring Sammy in.” As Mr. Lane 
carried Sammy to his place at the ta- 
ble, the boy’s pale face lighted up and 
his eyes sparkled as he saw the white 
tablecloth, flowers, and their Sunday 
silverware. 


“Oh, it’s my birthday!” 
Sammy exclaimed spon- 
taneously as his mother 
tenderly placed a large cake 
with 12 candles before 
him. Inscribed on it in big 
letters was “Happy birth- 
day, Sammy.” Always 
thinking of his friends, 
Sammy said: “I just wish 
my club members could 
see it! Mother, Mary, 
Daddy, thank you all so 
much.” 

Just as they finished eat- 
ing, there was a knock at 
the door. Mary jumped 
up as if she were expecting 
something to happen. She 
was. As the door flew open, 
in poured boys and girls 
of the club—every mem- 
ber. Mary had _ invited 
them, It had been a well 
kept secret. 

“Happy birthday, Sammy!” they 
chorused, streaming into the dining 
room. The girls all dressed up, radi- 
ant, and the boys neatly dressed, 
shoes shined, hair brushed, faces 
smiling. They all talked at the same 
time: “What a lovely cake! ... And 
Sammy, you look great! . . . Hope 
you get back to the club soon—we 
need you. . . . Give us a bite of that 
cake while we play and sing for you.” 


Sammy was overcome. This was 
just the finest thing he could imagine. 
His clubmates, all coming to see him, 
to sing for him . . . on his birthday! 
Large tears gathered in his big blue 
eyes and rolled down his flushed 








A Plow Goes To Church 


[NVOKING God’s blessing on the plow, “a symbol of honest, hard 

farm work,” and on farm people everywhere, “as they plant seed, 
cultivate: the soil, and harvest 1946 crops,” Dr. Louie D. Newton, a 
former farm boy, recently led in an impressive ceremony at Druid Hills 
Baptist Church, Atlanta. Officers of the state 4-H Club Council of 
Georgia knelt around the altar as the plow was dedicated. The 
overflowing congregation was greatly impressed with the dedication 
ceremony. The idea came from a similar ceremony for the Young 
Farmers’ Club in England as shown on our February cover. 

State 4-H Club Leader W. A. Sutton thanked the church for its 
recognition of Georgia’s 104,000 4-H farm boys and girls who grew 
$34,000,000 worth of farm products during the war years, and bought 
or sold $30,000,000 in War Bonds. 


(See picture of the ceremony on page 26.) 








Our Young Artists 


MARY Edith Millburn, 17, Navar- 

ro County, Tex., wins this 
month’s $5 prize with her “action” 
drawing of this enterprising young 
poultryman. 


Other young artists winning hon- 
orable mention for their creditable 
drawings are: June E. Saylor, Lin- 
coln County, Ky.; Edna Rodgers, 
Lexington County, S. C.; Linn Baird, 
Quitman County Miss.; Eddie V. 
Harris, Milam County, Tex.; James T. 
Wade, Chicot County, Ark.; J. C. 
Currin, Granville County, N. C.; 
Cerland Audilet. DeWitt County, 

ex. 


Each month we offer a $5 prize for 
the best original drawing of farm and 
home scenes by farm boys and girls, 
ages 10 to 20. Do not send copies 
or tracings. Black ink drawings on 
heavy white paper are best to print. 
Always give your name, address, 


county, and age. Also give name of 
your art teacher if you have one. 











cheeks. But he had courage still and, 
ashamed of his tears, he smiled and 
said, simply, “Thanks.” Then he 
swallowed a big lump in his throat 
and said determinedly, “I’m going to 
sing with you ... and I'm going to 
walk again!” 


III 


AM wondering if your 4-H club or 

FFA chapter this year may not 
have a chance to do something nice 
for some boy or girl who needs cheer- 
ing up as Sammy did? All school chil- 
dren should be constantly trying to 
do something more than just learn 
what books can teach them. The 
friendships you made may be worth 
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—USDA Extension Service Photo by 
G. W. Ackerman. 


almost as much to you—especially 
if you try to see how much you can 
do for your friends and not just how 
much they can do for you. 

The boys and girls who went to 
cheer up Sammy gained almost as 
much happiness as did Sammy him- 
self. Sincerely your friend, 


Lunches @ *. 


P.S. Read thrilling Y. S. letters we 
print this month on “My Favorite 
Radio Program,” pages 30 and $1, 
and look next month for equally in- _ 
teresting letters on “A Favorite 
Book.” 


Mistakes and Accidents 


HERE has been so much interest 

in letters from Young Southerners 
we printed in March that we are 
printing others here: 


When I was five years old I ran 
along pushing a hay fork on the 
ground instead of.carrrying it to my 
father. It hung on a root and the 
handle pushed in the lower part of 
my right side, causing a rupture. ~ 

C. L. T., Virginia. 


Mother had taught us children to 
stay away from the creek. My small 
brother and I went anyway. I could 
not swim and had a narrow escape 
from death. Stay out of deep water 
if you can’t swim! S. A., Tennessee. 


My cousin Leo put a bullet in an 
old rifle that had no trigger and took 
a hammer and hit the bullet. It 
shot him through his knee and me 
through my arm. G. A., Texas. 


While cutting a small tree all by 
myself I let the axe slip and cut my 
foot very badly which required three 
stitches. I was out of school almost 
a month, which delayed my exams. 
Since then I use the axe very care- 
fully and notice what I am doing. 

B. A. J., North Carolina. 


Barefoot, I stepped on a piece of 
broken glass and cut my foot badly. 
My foot was sore for a long time and 
I had to go to considerable expense. 

C. F., Mississippi. 


While I was in school, thoughtless- 
ness got the best of me. I talked 
about my best schoolmate. It has 
made us enemies. It seems I can 
never win his confidence again. 

L. C., Missouri. 


I failed to brush my teeth twice 
daily. Now all my teeth must be 


pulled, plus the endless days and 
nights I cried with the toothache. 
E. B., Virginia. 


Students, do you sometime neglect 
to learnP Pay no attention in class? 
Look on a paper under your desk or 
some other person’s paper when you 
are having a test? Have sister get 
up your lessons for tomorrow? Fail 
to attend school every day? If so, 
you are doing the same thing I did. 
That was my worst mistake in 1945. 

M. M., North Carolina. 


In attempting to wring clothes 
through an electric wringer without 
tying up my hair, it blew into the 
wringer and was pulled out. It left 
a large scar on my head and there 
was a great expense in doctor bills. 

L. J. N., Texas. 





May Y. S. Letter Contest 


O you have a pet dog, calf, or 

other pet animal, or bird? If so, 
write us about it—how you got it, . 
why you like it, how vou feed and 
care for it and what your family or 
friends say about it. For the best 
letter we receive by May 20 on “My 
Favorite Pet,” we offer a $10 prize; 
second best, $5; third, $2.50; and 
$1 each for all other letters we print. 











NIGHT FLIGHT 
By Annie Kendall Wilson 


Killdeers flying in the 
white moonlight, 
Their shrill cries sounding 
from swift, mad flight. 
What wild longing sends 
you flying high, 
Killdeers, killdeers, 
why do you cry? 
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A Marketing Program 
To Help Agriculture 
Shift From War To Peace 





= segment of our national 
economy is concerned now with the 
shift from war to peace. 


The degree of success of these na- 
tional groups in developing a sound 
financial, industrial and business pro- 
gram will directly affect agriculture 
because of the common economic in- 
terdependence of each. Nevertheless, 
agriculture’s own future, in large 
measure, will be determined by how 
well producers, distributors and allied 
interests discharge their twofold re- 
sponsibility: 


1. Adequate production. 


2. Sound marketing. 


The production record of the war 
years clearly demonstrates the ability 
of the American farmer to furnish an 
adequate supply of food. With the 
return of peace and the removal of 
war handicaps — shortages of man- 
power, farm machinery and equip- 


ment — the productive capacity will | 


be greatly increased. 


With adequate production assured, 
agriculture’s most pressing problem, 
in addition to maintaining low pro- 
duction costs, is, and will be, efficient 
distribution. 


Agricultural leaders have long recog- 
nized the need for a better marketing 
program to accomplish the following 
objectives : 


1. To maintain the original quality 
and freshness of agricultural products 
for consumers. 


2. To keep damage and waste at the 
minimum. 


3. To eliminate unnecessary distri- 
bution costs, and to reduce all costs 
to the fullest extent. 


The most hopeful development of 
late years has been the cooperation of 
farmers, the Federal and State De- 


partments of Agriculture, the Col- 
leges of Agriculture, and leading farm 
organizations with progressive dis- 
tributors and retailers in working for 
these objectives. 


From years of experience, the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, and 
Atlantic Commission Company _ be- 
lieve that the best contribution these 
cooperating agencies can make to the 
cause of better marketing is to devote 
their varied talents and facilities to: 


1. Producing efficiently the quality, 
quantities and varieties suited to local 
and national requirements. 


2. Providing better marketing coor- 
dination to avoid surpluses and waste 
in some areas when markets are avail- 
able in others. 


3. Improving and standardizing 
shipping containers and consumer 
packages. 


4. Improving and standardizing 
grade and pack. 


5. Developing better transportation 
methods by truck, train and plane. 


6. Using scientific refrigeration at 
every stage of marketing when re- 
quired. 


7. Routing produce more directly 
from field to retail outlets. 


8. Merchandising more mature 
products. 


9. Developing new by-product uses 
for inferior grades. 


10. Improving retail merchandising 
through better display, advertising, 
handling and selling. 


Teamwork made America invincible 
in war. This same unselfish teamwork 
by those who have the responsibility 
for food production and marketing 
will help agriculture more successful- 
ly to shift from war to peace. 


ATLANTIC COMMISSION COMPANY 


Affiliate of 
THE GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA COMPANY 














My Favorite Radio Program 


® Hundreds of thrilling letters 
from boys and girls all over 
Dixie tell why they like their 
favorite radio programs. .. . No- 
raleen Hobbie tells how “Town 
Meeting” helps prepare young 
people for leadership in the 
world tomorrow ($10 prize).... 
Elnora Nash writes about music 
that never grows old ($5)... . 
Charlotte Bridewell says her life- 
long ambition has been partially 
realized ($2.50). ... Other $1 


letters are equally interesting. 


¢e-T.OWN Meeting” is very educa- 

tional and interesting. The 
people on it are all well informed on 
their subjects. It is a program that 
starts you thinking. You learn more 
about world problems and also your 
country’s problems. You see all 
sides of the questions. We young 
people will make the world to come, 
and this program will help us un- 
derstand the problems we will have 


to face. Noraleen Hobbie, 
Montgomery County, Ala. 
Homespun “The Grand Old 


Opry” is the kind of 
homespun music every farm fami- 
ly loves—songs that have passed 
through the ages and never grow 
old; old fiddle tunes that our grand- 
parents danced to when they were 
young; new songs that always are 
grand to hear; and best of all, the 
the good old sacred hymns that 
comfort the weary and depressed. 

Elnora Nash, 16, 
Simpson County, Miss. 


« My lifelong ambition has 
Music jen to play music and sing, 
but it has been financially impossi- 
ble for me to take lessons. Through 
the “All-Girl Orchestra” my ambi- 
tion is partly realized. I can imag- 
ine that instead of Jeannie singing 
or Evelyn playing, it is I. This pro- 
gram always has timely music, va- 
riety—and I love its closing hymns! 

Charlotte Bridewell, 
Ascension Parish, La. 


“4-H’ers Program” gives 
Ideals me new ideals for my club. 
As secretary, I like to have new 
ideals that will help my club. 
Angelewis Jones, 
Cumberland County, N. C. 


. I like “Fibber Mc- 
Fibber McGee G.0 and Molly” 
because they are so true to life. They 
furnish both entertainment and wis- 
dom. Perhaps some rewlyweds 
might follow Molly’s level-headed- 
ness to keep their marriage from go- 
ing on the rocks. All in all, they 
are a fine example of the typical 
American family. 

Eloise Weakley, 15, 

Madison County, Va. 


Bob Hope has enter- 
Bob Hope tained our servicemen 
all over the world, and has done 
much to bring happiness to those 
boys so far from home. I like to 
listen to his jokes, and the songs. 
Bonnie Jean Avants, 

Jack County, Tex. 


I like the “Joe E. Brown” 
Poor program because he helps 
the poor who haven’t enough food 
and clothing. He helps the serv- 
icemen and boys and girls who ere 
crippled and blind. Easley Cobb, 
Hertford County, N. C. 











Meter | like “Stella Dallas” be- 

cause it is true to life and 

shows that a mother cares about her 
neighbors, friends, and children. 

Juanita Mantooth, 13, 

Polk County, Tenn. 


I love “Dagwood and 
Blondie.” I love to hear 
Dagwood laugh and call Blondie 
when he gets home from work. They 
are so realistic. James Kidd, 13, 
Lowndes County, Miss. 


“Baby Snooks” and “The 
Joan Davis Show” are 
my favorites. I like comedy better 
than murder or love stories, because 
I get ideas for new gags to pull on 
the kids who don’t listen. 

Pat Dodson, 14, 
Woodruff County, Ark. 


Jack Benny I like the “Jack Ben- 
ny” program best. 

Jack and Rochester are so funny. 
Louis Willis, 14, 


Crittenden County, Ky. 


He always has new jokes and 
Rochester is good. 

Jimmie Lafever, 15, 

Putnam County, Tenn. 

He is stingy and if more of us 

were, we would have more money. 

Jack Lewis, 

Knox County, Tenn. 


In “Take It or Leave I]t” 
Phil Baker is so witty and 
questions he asks are educational, 


Realistic 


Comedy 


Scream 





Make Bookshelves 





( ) C9966 Bookshelves 


B OOKSHELVES will provide a con- 

venient place to keep your books 
and will add charm and beauty to your 
living room, den, or library. “A place 
for everything, and everything in its 
place” is a good old rule. The book- 
shelves shown above are just what you 
need. And they are easy to make with 
a set of our complete easy-to-follow 
instructions and pattern No. C9966, 
all for 10 cents. e 

Below we list two other patterns you 
may want to order: 


( ) ©C9285—Hangers and Tie Rack 
( ) ©C9148—Serving Tray 


Patterns are 10 cents each or all 3 
for 25 cents (coin preferred). Check 
patterns wanted, print your name and 
address clearly below, and mail to 
rai Farmer, Birmingham 2. 
Ala. 


Name 
Bemte Ma. oo OS pe 

















Get the Facts about 
WORMS IN LIVESTOCK 







be- 
und 
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13, 
mn. 
and 
ear . 
die Read them in Du Pont’s 
hey 
13, NEW FREE BOOKLET 
1Ss. = 
. on PHENOTHIAZINE 
1e 
are 
tter 
use Practical Worm Control Guide 
on 
Here they are —the facts on 
14, the use of Phenothiazine for 
irk. controlling worms in livestock— 
hie, boiled down for easy reading in 
est. Du Pont’s new free booklet. 
£ Tells you how and when to 
a treat livestock. Gives dosages 
recommended by U.S. Dept. of 
-_ Agriculture, whose investigators 
15, discovered the value of Pheno- 
nn. thiazine for worm control. 
us Shows outstanding results 
“ Phenothiazine produced in worm 


control tests at state colleges 
— how cattle registered bigger 
I” gains, how sheep brought feeders 
und higher prices when given Pheno- 
nal, thiazine mixed with salt or feed. 


nn. 


“‘Nearest Ideal “’ 


That’s the way the U.S. Dept. 

of Agriculture describes Pheno- 
} 7 thiazine. That’s because Pheno- 
thiazine kills more kinds of 
worms in more kinds of animals 
than any other known drug— 
and can be given in more ways, 
more easily. 


Worm Remedy 


Made first by Du Pont 


Du Pont was first to produce 
- Phenothiazine commercially — 
and has been improving it ever 
since. You can now get Du Pont 
Phenothiazine in the worm con- 
trol remedies of many well- 





ion- 


oks known manufacturers. 
our 
ace : 
its 
ok- 
you 
vith 
low REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. WRITE 
166, BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING FOR 
a . .. THROUGH CHEMISTRY BOOKLET 
ack | E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. {Inc.) 
Grasselli Chemicals Dept., 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
13 bs Please send me your free booklet on 
How to Control Worms in Livestock 
eck with Phenothiazine.”’ 
and 
to 
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R.F.D. Box or Street No. 








State 
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making one think and study. Mr. 

Baker can make the progratn a 

scream from start: to finish. 
Margie Mentgomery, 
Grayson County, Tex. 


“The Lone Ranger” is 
Settlers exciting and it gives me 
an idea of what the early settlers 
were up against before there was 
law and order in our country. 
Stanford Hammack, 12, 
Hardeman County, Tex. 


. I just love “Kate 
Kate Smith Smith Speaks” be- 
cause she has such a lovely, sweet 
voice, says her words very distinctly, 
always seems cheerful and never 
downhearted or blue. 
Ruby Hoyle, 15, 
Rutherford County, N. C. 


“Red Skelton” is my favorite 
because I am a bad little boy 
sometimes and when Mother and I | 
get through listening to the program 
she says I am a good boy compared 
with him. Merton Moore, 11, 
Medina County, Tex. 


Boy 


Yep, it’s that grand guy, 
Ideas Johnnie Olson, with his 
“Ladies Be Seated” show. You get 
the best of ideas for home and 
school parties and meet people from 
all over the United States. Full of 
laughs from start to finish. 

Dixie Harper, 16, 
Elliott County, Ky. 


I like Henry Aldrich, best. I 
am a boy like him. It is good 
fun for all the family. It helps 
mothers and dads understand their 
boys better. Ronald Boggs, 11, | 
Carter County, Ky. 


4-H In “4-H Clubs on the Air” | 

I like to listen to 4-H club 
members in other states and coun- 
ties. I have learned many things 
which will be a help to me in my 





Fun 


club work. Ruth Carson, 
Campbell County, Va. 
~~ Mr. District Attorney 


shows us how to be good 
citizens and shows us we can’t get 
by with crime. Ida Mae Duke, 14, 
Coffee County, Tenn. 


I like “The Joan Davis 
Queen Show” best. Programs are | 
clean and very entertaining for all | 
the family from granddad to the 
smallest child. Miss Davis was se- 
lected queen of the radio for 1945. 

Roy F. Palmore, 
Hunt County, Tex. 





9 “a fe es we 
] offer timely Y. 
en tion S. leaflets for 
helping you 
have more fun and learn new, useful 
things. Leaflets are 3 cents each, or 
4 for 10 cents, and plays are 10 cents 
each (coin preferred). Check those 
wanted, fill out coupon below and mail 
to Young Southerners, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


LEAFLETS 

0 Kid Party (new) 

0 Learning to Swim and Dive 

OO An Open Road Pasty 

0 Thoughts for a Program Leader 
OO Let’s Build a Boat 

OO June Garden Party 

OO Farming as a Career 

A Musical Party 


a) 


PLAYS 
OO Sam Goes Modern 
0 #=Professor Nutt’s Family 


Name 
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... because they have a balance of all 





the vital qualities 


It isn’t speed alone that brings the derby winner home 
in front .-. . it is an inborn balance of speed and stay- 
ing power, the ability to fight “conditions”, plus a 
jockey’s nerve and know-how. 


Likewise it isn’t just one quality in emblem* pro- 
tected 100% Pure Pennsylvania Motor Oils which 
keeps them in front. It is a balance of all the many 
qualities in Pennsylvania Grade Crude from which 
these oils are made, plus the most modern refining 


knowledge and skill. 


To protect your car, your truck, your tractor—to get 
their best performance—always insist on 100% Pure 
Pennsylvania Motor Oil of emblem quality. 


FREE-FLOWING 
FRICTION-FIGHTING 


LONG-LASTING 


HEAT-RESISTANT 
MONEY-SAVING 
ANTI-SLUDGE 








* 
For your protection, only oils made from 100% Pure Penn- 
sylvania Grade Crude which meet our rigid quality require- 
ments are entitled to carry this emblem, the registered 
badge of source, quality and membership in our Association. 


COPTRGAT 1002 05 A OT PERmOTLvAMA GORE COURL Gh AieecD 
Vaasa BOSS OA Milla) WEL 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION 


Oil City, Pennsylvania 
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There is a serious need for cream quality 
improvement. Standards are being raised 
and a great, organized program for better 
quality cream production is now under 
way. A new De Laval Separator provides 
one sure way to improve the quality of your 
cream (and your profits, too) because it will: 


aay Produce smooth, even textured 
cream best for churning. 


Produce cream, uncontaminated 
and undiluted. 





Maintain even, unvarying cream 
test. 


Oe toval World's Siancord Series 
Seporators—-best in efficiency, com 
venience and appearance. 


Produce better butterfat for better 
butter—today’s urgent need. 


AND WHETHER YOU HAVE ONE COW OR MANY... 
THERE'S A DE LAVAL SEPARATOR JUST RIGHT FOR ¥OU 


There is a De Laval Separator just right ; 4 
for you in size, style and price. Regardless 
of size or price, each is De Laval quality 
through and through and will: 


$4 


=> Skim cleaner. 
wi Earn more. 


m= Cost less per year of use. 





De Lava! Junior Series Separarors—De Laval 
quality ond efficiency ot lower cost, 


YOU CAN WASH YOUR DE LAVAL EASILY 
AND THOROUGHLY IN 2 MINUTES! 


With any of the wetting agents (soapless cleaners) 
now available at groceries, stores and creameries 
you can completely wash your De Laval Sepa- 
rator in 2 minutes—without fuss, bother or mess. 





4 
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“BETTER MILKING 


DE LAVAL STERLING 
MILKER 


De Laval-quality milking at 
lower cost. Pulsator has only 
two moving parts. Complete 
Sterling outfits...or Sterling 
single or double units for 
De Laval Better Milking on 
your present milker pipeline. 


NO HERD IS TOO SMALL FOR 


DE LAVAL MAGNETIC 
SPEEDWAY MILKER 


Correct, uniform milking 
always. Pulsations con- 
trolled by magnetic force 
-«--milking speed and 
action never vary, cannot be 
changed...and provide best, 
fastest, cleanest milking. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


165 Broadway, NEW YORK 4 © 427 Randolph St., CHICAGO 6 e¢ 61 Beale St., SAN FRANCISCO 19 
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4-H Boys and Girls 


(From page 28) been able to 
help more with the work at home 
and have taught others in my com- 
munity.” 

In nine years of 4-H Christine has 
put up 5,201 jars of vegetables, 
fruits, meats, jams, and jellies—val- 
ued at $862. Other projects bring 
the total value to $1,792. This past 
year she instructed and helped 14 
neighbors with their canning. 


Rosa Lee Smith, 
17, Brunswick, 
another Chicago 
trip winner, is 
1945 state cham- 
pion in clothing. 
In seven years of 
4-H work she has 
made over or 
mended 261 gar- 
ments. “Clothing has always been 
my chief interest,” she said. “I 
have learned to plan my own 
wardrobe, make, care for my 
clothing, and be suitably dress- 
ed and well groomed at least possi- 
ble cost. In spring I store my wool- 
ens, clean and in moth-proof bags 
or containers. When taken out, 
they are aired and pressed or remod- 
eled as needed. I store my summer 
clothes clean, with no starch, and 
put them in wearable condition be- 
fore the next season.” Rosa Lee 
has made 53 garments at a cost of 
only $46.19. She remade a tweed 
suit given her by an aunt. At a 
cost of only 75 cents it became a 
charming suit worth $20. “Fo 
spring I made a navy blue coat and 
have begun my next winter’s coat,” 
she said. 


po may 





Anne Odendhal 
21, Albemarle, 
“all-round” 4-H 
girl, is state win- 
ner in 1945 na- 
tional 4-H Girls’ 
Record Activity. 
Her outstanding 
achievements in- 
clude 288  gar- 
ments made or mended; 470 meals 
served; 1,994 jars of food canned; 
66 home improvement articles 
made; 1%-acre garden; 100 chick- 
ens raised; and 35 demonstrations 
for others. 

“I have attended camp four 
years and was dietitian at one Girl 
Scout and three 4-H camps,” she 
said. “Last year I was made ‘All 
Star’ at State Short Course. In 4-H 
I have gained confidence to speak 
before groups and give demonstra- 
tions.” 


North Carolina 





Lawrence Morris, 
15, Scotland 
County, who has 
had both FFA and 
4-H training, plans 
to make farming 
his career. He 
won his county 
corn growing con- 
test last year with 
a yield of 240 bushels on three 
acres. This was about three times 
the county average yield per acre. 
As champion he won a $100 Victory 
Bond and a trip to New York with 
his dad, R. F. Morris, for the his- 
toric Navy Day celebration, where 
they heard President Truman speak, 
boarded the Augusta and Missouri, 
and saw many interesting sights 
about the city. 

When we visited Lawrence on 
his farm he told us: “I applied 300 
pounds phosphate at planting, 500 
pounds 4-10-6 between rows two 
weeks later, and 100 pounds each 
nitrate of soda and calnitrate as 














a topdresser when corn was knee 
high. Rows were 4 feet apart with 
hills every 16 inches. Actual rec- 
ords show expenses of $97.43. Val- 
uing corn at ceiling price of $1.43 
the 240 bushels are worth $343.20, 
leaving a labor income of $245.77.” 

Besides being an active 4-H’er, 
Lawrence is studying agriculture 
at the Laurinburg High School and 
plays a trombone in his school band. 


Keith Hill, 15, 
Johnson, won the 
1945 North Caro- 
lina 4-H cham- 
pionship in poul- 
try production 
and will be award- 
ed a one - year 
scholarship to 
North Carolina 
State College. Champion’s rec- 
ords show a net income from poul- 
try of $5,011 in three years. Keith 
was one of the lucky 4-H’ers to win 
a trip to National Club Congress. 
Keith gave us some of the secrets 
of his success with poultry. “The 
thing that pays is to get hens to pro- 
duce as many eggs as possible,” he 
said. “I feed according to season; 
warm water with a light bulb in 
winter; feed regularly; and give a 
little more wheat in molting season.” 
Keith says he can put hens into a 
molt in two weeks by stopping lay-: 
ing mash, but it takes six weeks to 
get them laying again. “I have a 
contract for selling hatching eggs 
from my 500 Barred Rocks,” he said. 
“I also raised 800 fryers and sold 
them for $1 each—cost 60 cents, net 
profit 40 cents.” Keith likes poul- 
try but says he may study medicine. 


Jean McLamb, 
17, Sampson, 
1945 state cham- 
pion in food 
preparation, said, 
“Four-H helped 
me greatly in 
learning to plan, 
cook and_ serve 
food. I can 
make good biscuits, too. Of course 
they don’t always come out perfect. 
It takes lots of practice.” 

Jean has an outstanding record 
of achievement in club work. She 
thinks leadership training, social 
and recreational activities are in- 
portant. “You learn to know a va- 
riety of people,” she said. “Last 
May our club observed 4-H Sun- 
day in church.” Jean greatly enjoy- 
ed her trip to Chicago for the 4-H 
congress. Now she is taking home 
economics training at Meredith Col- 
lege in preparation for a vocation. 
“I want to be a home demonstration 
agent or a 4-H club leader,” she 
declared. 


Francis Pressley, 
15, Iredell, won a 
Chicago trip as 
state champion in 
better methods 
electric 4-H con- 
test and has a fine 
club record. “We 
save half the time 
required to milk 
our 27 cows by using an electric 
milker,” he said. “We sell Grade A 
milk to a dairy in town and use elec- 
tricity for the cooler, lights, and 
pumping water. Also we have an 
electric range, washing machine, re- 
frigerator, iron, etc., in our home.” 
Francis helped put in the electrical 
equipment and has learned much 
about its upkeep. He is already in 
the dairy business with one dairy 
cow and two calves which have won 
prizes. 












It’s a wise 
farmer who 
chooses tested 


seed... 


and it’s just as wise to 


MAKE THIS 


5-POINT 
TEST WITH 
OVERALLS 


Because Test Overalls 
ore not just a name but 
cre your assurance of 
getting the overall that’s 
best by test! 












1 TEST FOR WEAR. Tough heavy duty 
e 8-oz. denim. Reinforced, double stitched. 


TEST FOR WASHABILITY. Sanforized, 
@ always stay your size! ( Shrinkage 1%.) 


3 TEST FOR FIT. Sizes scientifically gradu 
© ated to fit men of every build. 


TEST FOR PLUS FEATURES. 7 full-cut 
‘* pockets, properly placed for convenk 
ence. 


5 TEST FOR ECONOMY. For value, com- 
© pare with any other brand, at any pricef 


Featured by better stores 


RICE STIX + WWlanugacturera « ST. LOUIS 








BUILDINGS ip, Se 


15% COOLERS g) 


IN SUMMER 


with 
PABCO 
ALUMI-SHIELD 


Aluminum - Asbestos - Asphalt 
COATING 





BRUSHES RIGHT ON! Ideal pro- 
tection for old asphalt roofs, galvanized 
iron, composition shingles, brick, stucco, 
concrete surfaces! In summer, it cools 
interiors as much as 15%! In winter, it 
resists rain, wind, snow! 


STOPS ROOF LEAKS IN RAIN! 
PABCO WET PATCH enables you to 
fix leaks while you can find them! Sticks 
fast to wet surfaces ... makes a water- 
tight seal. 


Buy at paint, lumber, hardware, 
Seed and grain, department stores. 








Guaranteed by World's Oldest Makers ‘e 


of Asphalt Paints and Asphalt R fings jai 


THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, we, 
295 Fifth Avenue © New York 16 
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_Banner has always 
been right there with the 
newest and best in fireworks. Now 
we give you JET PROPULSION ...an 
amazing rocket plane that can be us 
over and over again. Write quick for de- 
ns of this newest sensation in fireworks. 
‘ast ding. It’ 1 1 


BIG SPECIAL OFFER 
» Giant assortment of over 150 pieces, including 

imi) 2-8-5inch salutes, star shells, aerial bombs, 

flower pots, skyscreamers, battle-in-the-clouds, 

Roman candles, tubular salutes, and many 

others...regular $8.15, retail value for only 
$4.96. pen yeer order. Supply limited. Cat- 
alog FREE. 


BANNER FIREWORKS MFG. CO., INC. 
DEPT. 116 TOLEDO 12, OHIO 














Tombstone 


5 Genuine Marble and Granite Memorials 
(735 of lasting beauty. Overall size, height 30 








helin., width 18 in., thickness 8 in, Freight 
4 ona Paid. Satisfaction guaranteed Free catalog. 


American Memorial Co, Oept. A18, Atlanta, Ga 






CHAMPION 
GARDENERS 


De Te ae | 








Doris Lee Craig Evelyn Westbury 
N ORTH and South Carolina girls 

and boys used their gardening 
talents to win major awards in the 
fifth annual scholarship contest of 
the National Junior Vegetable 
Growers Association. 

North Carolina winners named 
top gardeners are Marcelene Sim- 
mons, Surry; Mildred Jester, Dur- 
ham; and Sheldon Murdock, 13, 
Iredell. South Carolina sectional 
winners are Doris Lee Craig, 16, 
York; Marie A. Godwin, 17, Flor- 
ence, and Evelyn Westbury, Or- 
angeburg. They won trips to Cin- 
cinnati for the junior growers’ 11th 
annual convention. One South 
Carolina girl said, “Little did I 
dream last spring, when I went 
home from college and donned 
slacks and sweat shirt to garden ev- 
ery day, that my efforts would re- 
sult in a trip to Cincinnati.” 


In addition, four junior growers 
from the two states were also nam- 
ed as winners of $25 Victory Bonds. 
They are Gerald D. Mann, 16, Car- 
teret, and Ethel Compton, 17, Cald- 
well, N. C.; and Eula Mae Stevens, 
16, Florence; and Phyllis Collinge, 
16, York, S. C. 

Doris Craig farmed a small plot 
on her father’s 140-acre farm to 
raise a variety of vegetables worth 
nearly $100. A two-acre plot that 
produced an income of more than 
$650 in beans, tomatoes, cabbage, 
watermelons, onions, potatoes, and 
beets was the project of Marie Al- 
dean Godwin, now a Coker College 
freshman. 

Sheldon J. Murdock worked a 
four-acre project on his father’s 860- 
acre farm. Plagued by a late spring, 
a summer drouth, and earworms in 
his corn, Sheldon still managed to 
harvest produce worth $439.50. 





You can still buy Bonds of every 
denomination and at the same rate 
of interest. There will be no more 
rallies, no more drives. But because 
the public continues to want the 
future security Bonds offer, they are 
being sold in a postwar purchasing 
program as U. S. Savings Bonds. 





























“We might as well face the possi- 
bility of inflation! How do you lay 
an inflated egg?” 
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Following U. S. Highway 1! 
along the New England Coast, 
you'll see many a lobster fisher- 
man with his boats, his traps 
and brightly painted floats. 


ONLY BY 
HIGHWAY 


you'll find America so thrilling, so friendly! 








ee 
THESE GREYHOUND ROU 
Tyg -mnaLng 


ft 





Ama 





The colorful, the curious, the friendly things that make America 
so fascinating are found in the fullest measure along its high- 
ways. There you'll meet them close up, at first hand... and 
in congenial company. 


You'll see these exciting things and places most intimately, enjoy 
them most keenly, when you travel by Greyhound—for Grey- 
hound alone follows the great highways of every one of the forty- 
eight States, reaching far up into Canada and down to Mexico. 


It isn’t just scenery that makes Greyhound one of the World’s 
greatest carriers of passengers. Greyhound’s daily schedules are 
usually far more frequent than those of other transportation... 
they serve not only all the big cities, but the thousands of towns 
and communities in between. In a world of rocketing costs, 
Greyhound fares remain amazingly low. 


Today, Greyhound buses are comfortable, well-ventilated, many 
of them fully air conditioned. In the days to come, expect further 
striking innovations in Greyhound travel, more than keeping 
pace with U. S. highway construction and modernization. And 
remember—by Highway means by Greyhound! 


... and only by GREYHOUND 
you'll fully enjoy each scenic mile 











GREYHOUND 
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SUPER 


anneldrain § 
ROOFING 
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ASTS FOR YEARS... amy product bearing the famous 

Wheeling Red Label. Super-Channeldrain Roofing is made 

only by Wheeling —an outstanding value. And you get the 

best when you get Wheeling Hinge Joint Fence — heavily 

coated, tough, durable. See your Wheeling Dealer — or write 
us. Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, West Virginia. 
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OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 





Wheeling * New York + Cleveland « Columbus * Chicago « Rich de 
Buffalo + Pittsburgh + Detroit + Philadelphia + Atlanta + Louisville + Minneapolis 
St. Lovis « Kansas City « New Orleans 

















Record-Cracking 
Father-Son Banquet 


Over 400 FFA’s hear Governor Cherry praise their fine 
achievements, hear Federation Public Speaking Contest, 


and enjoy still a third event—a barbecue dinner. 





(Left to right) Edwin McCutchin, Roanoke-Chowan Federation president; 
Vincent Outland, toastmaster; T. E. 


—Photo by J. K. Cogain. 


Brown, state director of vocational 


education; Governor R. Gregg Cherry. 


B REAKING all previous 
records for attendance, 
North Carolina’s largest 
Father-Son Banquet ever 
held, with 725 attending 
and representing all 14 ac- 
tive chapters of Roanoke- 
Chowan FFA Federation, 
was held March 22 at 
Scotland Neck. Delicious 
barbecue with all the trim- 
mings was served cafeteria 
style. Addressing the FFA’s, Gov- 
ernor R. Gregg Cherry declared, 
“It is you who will build and 
maintain this state in a world shap- 
ed for peaceful and prosperous 
tomorrow. . . . With such groups 
as we have assembled here to- 
night rendering valuable service 
to local communities and to the 
state we must be in good hands for 
the future. .. . We must place more 
emphasis on training rural youth for 
dealing with farm problems.” 
Speaking on “Soil Erosion,” Don 
Burden, Aulander Chapter, Bertie 
County, won the Federation FFA 
public speaking contest over three 
other chapter winners: Johnny 
Sledge, Rich Square; Joe Flythe, 
Conway; and Joe Congleton, Aurel- 
ian Springs. Calling on “Future 
Farmers and present day farmers,” 
Don eloquently declared, “We must 
fight soil erosion . . . we must build 
up and preserve our soil.” In reply 
to questions by the contest judges, 











Don Burden 


Don told how modern 
farm machinery and more 
livestock can be used 
to good advantage in 
erosion control and _ soil 
improvement. Judges were 
J. Warren Smith, assistant 
state director of vocational 
education; R. J. Peeler, 
state FFA executive secre- 
tary; and Wm. C. LaRue, 
associate editor of The 
Progressive Farmer. 

Marion Mann, member of Enfield 
Chapter, welcomed the 400 Future 
Farmers and 325 dads and other 
guests, and sketched remarkable 
accomplishments of the 23,000 FFA 
boys in North Carolina. T. B. EI- 
liott, district supervisor in his re- 
sponse expressed the appreciation of 
the guests when he said, “We are 
aware of your ideals, ambitions and 
desires . . . we count it a privilege 
to be your guests.” 

The Roanoke-Chowan Federa- 
tion includes all FFA chapters in 
Bertie, Hertford, Halifax, and 
Northampton counties. Federation 
officers are Edwin McCutchin, 
president, Enfield chapter; Dewey 
Rawls, vice president, Rich Square; 
Joseph Rose, secretary, Seaboard; 
Alvin Lassiter, treasurer, Conway; 
Ovid Hamm, reporter, Aurelian 
Springs; M. L. Farrior, adviser, En- 
field; and H. B. Crumpler, co-ad- 
viser, Murfreesboro. 


Juvenile Grange Winner 


GERALD Bolick, 12-year-old son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Marion A. 
Bolick, Caldwell County, third place 
winner in the 1945 national Juvenile 
Grange garden contest, has been 
awarded a $25 Victory Bond. He is 
a 7th grade stu- 
dent at Happy 
Valley School. He 
has had an “A” 
average grade on 
all his school work 
every year. 

Gerald has been 
( " a member of the 
ok Happy Valley Ju- 
venile Grange, 
No. 58, for three years. He has 
served as chaplain and as steward, 
taking an active part in Grange ac- 
tivities. For three years this Juvenile 
Grange has been the only organi- 
zation in the community selling War 
Bonds and Stamps. 

Gerald has been a 4-H club mem- 
ber for two years with calf and pig 
projects. He regularly attends 
church and Sunday school at Yad- 
kin Baptist Church. Gerald is a 
real help to his father. Mr. Bolick 
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works part time at lumbering since 
his son can operate the tractor and 
carry on so much of the farm work. 
Gerald’s mother finds him just as 
efficient with chores for her. 





Next Month Or Later 


ABTICLES scheduled for publi- 
cation next month or later in- 
clude the following: 

What to Charge for Combining 
Grain—By J. H. Neal. 

Some Typical Success Stories From 
TVA Test Demonstrations—By David 
Lilienthal, TVA Chairman. 

Get More From the Garden by Irri- 
gating—By J. H. Neal. 

Use Sawdust for Mulch and Humus 
—By R. L. Carolus. 

Interesting Things I Saw From Caro- 
lina to Texas and Back—By Wm. C. 
LaRue. 

How to Fight the Pine Beetle—By 
Wilbur O’Byrne. 

How to Train Your Dog—By Archi- 
bald Rutledge. 

Pays Tithes to His Land—By Nevyle 
Shackelford. 

What’s Wrong With Our Churches? 
—A discussion by subscribers. 
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SO POWERFUL ONE LICK KILLS RATS 
---Yet, It’s Harmless to Chickens! 


e Now, you can quickly and easily put 
an end to rats robbing your flocks, feed 
and profits. TAT Formula 83 contains 
ANTU, sensational new agent so toxic to 
Norway rats one lick kills ’em! Yet, it’s 
harmless to chickens, pigeons, rabbits, 
guinea pigs and squirrels. Hogs seem 
to suffer no ill effects from eating rats 
killed by it. Unconditionally guaranteed 
to give results — or your money back! 
















FOR FARM USE 


TAT 35% DDT CONCENTRATE — A 
superior all-purpose DDT product. A 
low cost residual surface spray for 
Se farm building walls, storage bins. Also 

2 an effective livestock spray or dip 


TAT 3% DDT SPECIAL — Recom- 
mended to cover whitewashed sur- 
ve faces which otherwise might reduce 
effectiveness of DDT. Sprayed or 
painted, provides long term fly con- 
trol in one application. Also, for 
dusting field, orchard or truck crops 


+. TAT 10% DDT DUSTING POWDER 
4 fine livestock and poultry delouser 
Also for-dusting floors, cracks. and 
other hiding places of insects 


TAT 25% and 50° DDT WETTABLE 

y POWDERS — For spraying orchard 

V/s and field crops. Also for fly control 

ee in farm building and as animal spray 
‘ and cattle dip 


WEEDETTE (2, 4-D)— Kills most com- 
mon agricultural and lawn weeds 
without destroying existing grass 
Ideal in pastures. Easy to use — 
just spray. 












Mail Coupon Today for 
SPECIAL TAT TEST KIT 


Kit Contains: 


* 1 Standard Shaker Top Can TAT Only 
10% DDT Flea Powder. Enough 

to keep your dog free from fleas $ 

for a whole season. 

*1 Pkg. TAT Formula 83 Rat eta 
Killer. More than enough to kill 

100 rats. 


* 1 Pkg. TAT 35% DDT Concentrate. Makes 
more than 1, gal. residual surface fly spray. 
* 1 Pkt. Weedette (2,4-D). Makes 3 gals. of 
weed killer sufficient for 1200 square feet. 
— ee eee ee 5 Oe ED GED CED GED CED GED GD GP GD a aD oH 
| 0. E. LINCK CO., INC., MONTCLAIR, N. J. | 
Gentlemen: Please send TAT Test Kit. | 
Also Free DDT Data Manual and Folder on 
| other TAT Products. (PF-5-46) | 
| (1) $1.00 enclosed (Postage Prepaid) l 
| [) Send C.O.D. ($1.00 Plus Postage) 
| Name 
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Subscribers are invited to send us 

original jokes (preferred) or other jokes 
| they like. We pay $5, $3, and $2 for 
| the three printed first each month 
' and $1 each for all others printed. 


A HARD WORLD FOR GIRLS! 


If a girl speaks to everyone, she’s 
forward; 

If she doesn’t, she’s bashful. 

If she talks, she’s a flirt; 

If she doesn’t, she’s a high-hat. 

If she’s smart in school, she’s a high- 
brow; 

If she isn’t, she’s dumb. 

If she talks about others, she’s catty; | 

If she talks about herself, she’s con- 
ceited. 

If she’s popular, she’s talked about; 

If she isn’t, she’s a dud. 

If she goes with boys, she’s a pick-up; 

If she doesn’t she’s a wallflower. 

There just ain’t no justice!—Mrs. C. 
D. Hackney, Tennessee. 


- POULTRY NEWS 


An old hen had a dozen chickens, | 
all pullets except one. So she had 
her heart set on her prospects a 
one rooster. But one day the preacher 
came and the mistress killed the rooster 
for dinner. Well, the old hen grieved 
and grieved over the loss of her only 
rooster. But one day she began to flap 
her wings and said, “I guess it’s all 
right. He entered the ministry, and 
he never would have mades a lay-man 
anyway.”—Mrs. Annie E. Ogle, Texas 


HOW COME WHITE FOLKS? 


“Some folks think Adam and Eve 
was white folks,” said a Negro preach- 
er. “Dat’s wrong. Adam and Eve was 
in de garden eatin’ the forbidden fruit, 
and de Lawd slipped up on ‘em and 
ask °em whut dey wuz doin’, and hit 
skeered ’em so bad both of ’em turned 
white. Dat’s why we have white folks 
today.”—Aileen Cash, Arkansas. 





NEWS OF COURTSHIP AND 
MARRIAGE 
What do you call a man who's been | 
lucky in love? | 
A bachelor.—Miss Iris Moore, 
gia. 


Geor- 





I thought you told me you had fallen 
in love with her at first sight. 

I did. 

Well, what’s gone wrong now? 

I took a second look.—Florence Har- | 
mon, Virginia. 


He—What would I have to give you 
for just one little kiss? 

She—Chloroform.—Imogene Phillips, 
North Carolina. 


+ 
Life is like a deck of cards. When 
you are in love, it’s hearts; when you | 
become engaged. it’s diamonds; when 
you are in bad with the wife, it’s clubs; 
and when you die, it’s spades.—Faye 
Ruth, North Carolina. 


Bride—Darling, will you love me if 
I grow fat? 

*Groom—Heck, no! 1 promised for 
better or for worse, not through thick 
and thin.—Florence Harmon, Virginia. 


Agnes—Does that lipstick come off 
easily? 

Anita—Not if you put up a good 
fight.—Fannie B. Causey, North Caro- 
lina. 


Miss Green—1 know he’s rich, but 


isn’the too old to he _ considered 
eligible? 

Miss Brown—My dear, he’s too eligi- 
ble to be considered old.—Marijorie 








Truitt, North Carolina. 
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That deliver superb performance 


Each of these 8 lines of True Temper Tools is a Star in its 
own right. True Temper’s advanced manufacturing methods 
plus modern designs, plus skilled craftsmanship, result 
in tools that set a new high in Quality, Value and Utility. 





Dynamic design. Power cen- 
tered for bot 
driving. 


] True Temper Hammers 


pulling and 





True none Hatchets 
The Tomahawk, The Tommy 


° Axe, Dynamic Hatchet, light, 
pertectly b balanced tools for 
eavy work 


True Temper Axes 

The Perfect, the Flint Edge— 
preferred 2to 1 by expert woods- 
men everywhere. 





4 True Temper Shovels 


Blade, full taper forged from a 
bar of steel gives perfect bal- 
ance, double life. 


RUE 


For over 100 years the Standard 
of value in forks, hoes, rakes 
and garden tools. 


bs) True Temper Steel Goods 





True Temper Rods and Baits 


The Rod of Champions —the 
Lure of Experts. 





et) 

True Temper Hedge and Prun- 
ing Shears 

Forged tool steel tempered and 

balanced like a surgeon’s knife 

for fast results. 





True Temper Grass Cutting Tools 
Scythes, sickles and trimmers 
made by skilled craftsmen, with 
modern equipment. 


See and buy these modern efficient tools in your Home 
Town Hardware Store. 


EMPER 


The 8 Star Known Value Tools 




















PRODUCED EXCLUSIVELY BY THE AMERICAN FORK AND HOE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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LEDERLE LABORATORIES, 


A Unit of American Cyanamid Company 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. ¥. 


Plans for Your 
CHURCH 


cece ° ceed 
By REV. JAMES W. SELLS | 


URAL Life Sunday comes in| 

May and is a Sunday given over | 
to things rural. City pastors| 
throughout the nation will mention | 
the great contribution the rural | 
church is making and will remind | 
their listeners of our dependence 
upon the soil and the life therein. 
An exchange of pulpits would be an 
excellent idea: a city preacher ex- 
change his pulpit with a country 
preacher, etc. Each church would 
benefit by the exchange. 


one of the best days in the church 
year. Plan for it in a very definite 
way. Have your committee of girls, 
or young women, with their baskets 
of roses—red for the person whose 
mother is living and white for those 
whose mothers are dead—at the 
door of the church. Pin a rose on 
each person who enters the church, 
and thus help honor the mothers. 
Do not make this service a senti- 
mental one. Rather make it a serv- 
ice of worth, dignity, and meaning. 


@ My favorite subject for a Moth- 
ers Day sermon is “Mothers of 
Men.” I mention these women in 
the Bible: The mother of Moses, the | 
Mother of David, and the mother 
of Jesus. I speak of what their sons 
accomplished and what their lives 
meant to the world; and I then re- 
mind the mothers in the congrega- 
tion of their opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities to train their sons to 
become Christian leaders. 

If you order the “Plans and Pro-| 
grams for Town and Country} 
Churches” from the Service Depart- | 
ment, The Progressive Farmer, | 
Birmingham 2, Ala., for May, you | 
will find it includes a specia] Moth- | 
ers Day service. | 


@ Memorial Day is May 30. Many | 
churches have semi-patriotic serv- | 
ices on the Sunday before. If you | 
have Sunday night service in your | 
church, this makes an excellent time | 
to recognize your men and women | 
who have been in the Armed 
Forces. If they were heroes dur- 
ing the war, they are heroes now. | 





®@ Vacation time is either here or| 
just around the corner. What are | 
you doing for the young people in 
your community? I have been driv- | 
ing over a good part of our South- | 
land during the past few months | 
and at night have noticed the light- | 
ed roadside “places.” They are juke | 
joints, or worse—taverns, and make | 
their appeal to the young people of | 
the countryside. They have lights, | 
music, and liquid refreshment. Our | 
young people—and older ones, too | 
—gravitate to them like moths to a} 
candle. With the same result! | 
If the church people in the com- | 
munity do nothing to furnish a high- 
er type of recreation, have they a 
right to condemn? 





CHURCH HELPS 


AY church helps include pro- 

grams for Mother’s Day, Rural 
Life Sunday, Memorial Day, and 
school commencement. They are 
all in one leaflet, for 5 cents. You 
may order now the six monthly 
programs, coming June through 
December, for 20 cents. These 
will then be sent when ready, 
without further notice. 


Order from Service Editor, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, at nearest office — 
Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, Birmingham 














3 SOUND OF BELLS 


echoing over the hills 

. gentle symphony from 
the hearts of those who’ve 
said farewell to one so 
dear... and now departed. 


@ Mother's Day is May 12. This is| é 











Is it any wonder that in this 
hour so many choose the 
Clark Metal Grave Vault... 
the finest tribute 

in their power to bestow 
..-the most trusted 
protection through the years! 
For the stately, beautiful 
Clark is armored against the 
elements. All-metal. 
Nonporous. Noncracking. 
Designed to use 

the pressure of trapped 

air in the dome to hold out 
water in the ground. 

An enduring custodian. 

A sanctuary worthy 

of those you would honor 
with the finest. 


The finest tribute... 
the most trusted protection 


VAULTS 


When aninverted tumbler 


is submerged in water, 


| the pressure of trapped | 
| air in the glass prevents ~*~” —= 
| water from rising inside. Placed over the 


casket, the Clark Grave Vault is designed to ex- 
clude water by this same scientific principle. 
Copyrighted 1946, The Clark Grave Vault Co., Columbus, 0. 
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When Dotty Tried 
Matchmaking 


(From page 16) _ that’s where the 
sad part comes in!” 

It was more thrilling than Tem- 
pest and Sunshine. “What hap- 
pened, Miss Emmy Pink?” I 
breathed. 

“IT wasn’t looking for him till the 
next day, and I had Susy Marie 
Perkins in to clean and cook—me 
being away sewing.” Her nose 
twitched, and I handed her my 
handkerchief — it was drier than 
hers. “Susy Marie was sitting on 
the porch shelling black-eye peas 
when he drove up. She’s pretty—if 
you like ’*m young and skinny; she 
ain't but 16. Well, to make a long 
story short, he eloped with her be- 
fore I come home for the day. She 
left a note on the pincushion, and I 
was left high and dry!” 

She broke into fresh sobs. 


**A ND you never heard of him 
again?” I asked, thrilled to the 
core. 

“Not hide nor hair,” she answer- 
ed. “He was so handsome, and I am 
so lone and lorn!” She broke down 
again, and I had to run get Mama’s 
smelling salts to bring her around. 
It was time for her to go then, and 
I saw her out the front door and 
down the walk, her faded gray skirts 
trailing, a little black hat perched on 
her head, and a bedraggled fur 
cape around her shoulders. 

I swung on the front gate and 
thought about her problem. If there 
were only some 
marriageable men 
in Melrose, and if 
Miss Emmy Pink 
were only young 
and pretty it would 
be solved. 

“Good afternoon, 
my little friend,” 
said a voice behind 
me and I swung 
around, “And what 
are you meditating 
about this fine 
day?” It was the 
Baptist preacher, 
Bro. Casper Stokes. 
He was tall and ° 
melancholy-looking and very hand- 
some, even if his black hair was be- 
ginning to turn grey. He was quite 
old — forty maybe — and he hadn’t 
been in Melrose long. He was a 
widower and all the young ladies 
were setting their caps for him. My 
young Aunt Flora, Mama’s sister, 
who came to stay with us at Christ- 
mas and who was beautiful and gay 
and daring, had him all in a flutter. 
used to carry notes back and forth 
between them. His were in violet 
ink on pink paper, and were full of 
little curlycues. They were elegant 
—that’s what an education does for 
you! His would say: 


“HE Reverend Casper Stokes 

presents his compliments, and 
asks if he may have the pleasure of 
escorting Miss Flora Reynolds to 
the Baptist Church supper.” 

And she would send back the an- 
swer: 

“Compliments received and com- 
pany accepted.” 

She didn’t get engaged to him, 
though. She was engaged to three 
other men. She said she just en- 
joyed seeing him blush and stam- 
mer when she came in church. It 
must be lovely to lure men on! 

_ As I was thinking about all this 
right away out of a clear sky, I had 
my problem solved. He—the preach- 
er— was the answer to prayer —a 


husband for Miss Emmy Pink! 





I answered his inquiries about 
Aunt Flora and watched him go on 
his way. He was the answer all 
right, but now there was another 
question—how to get him to notice 
Miss Emmy Pink, and when he did 
notice her, to want her. It looked 
pretty hopeless. 


**F POTTY, supper’s ready,” called 

Sara Ann from the front door 
and I went in and took my seat at 
the table. Papa and Mama and 
Sara Ann were already there, and 
Timmie was having his supper in the 
kitchen with Queen Esther to feed 
him. All during the blessing I was 
turning over in my mind how to get 
Miss Emmy Pink so spruced up the 
minister would notice her. 

“It’s been a hectic day,” Mama 
told Papa, as she poured out the ice- 
cold buttermilk, “what with the 
spring sewing and all. Was there 
any mail, Mr. Lovelady?” 

“There now, I was about to forget 
it,” said Papa, slapping his pockets 
for a letter. “Better than a letter—a 
telegram!” He held it out to her. 

“Heavenly days!” cried Mama, 
going quite pale and drawing back 
in dlarm. “Mr. Lovelady, do read 
it to me quick!” 2 

“As a matter of fact I already 
have read it,” said Papa. “It came to 
me. I suppose your Aunt Phoebe 
knew how you felt about these tele- 
grams.” He opened it and read: 


“Aunt Phoebe fell and broke her 
ankle. Come if pos- 
sible. 

Uncle Walter.” 

“Oh, the poor 
dear!” cried Mama, 
“Does it say how 
she broke it? Oh, 
poor Uncle Walter! 
I must go. He is so 
old, he can’t do a 
thing for her or 
himself. Oh, dear!” 

Supper wasn’t 
much of a meal 
after that. Papa 
went down to see 
about trains to 
Davis City, and 
Mama went to pack, calling out in- 
structions to us as she got out her 
valise and her gown and comb and 


brush. 


*QGARA Ann, you and Dotty will 

have to keep house till Friday. 
Tll try to get back by then. This is 
Tuesday. ... Don’t miss school... . 
I'm glad Miss Emmy Pink will be 
here in the house all day. Queen 
Esther can take care of Timmie. ... 
Dotty, don’t forget to practice, and 
Sara Ann, be sure and have Queen 
Esther make a cake for the straw- 
berry festival at the church Thurs- 
day. Ill have to miss it. . . . Good- 
ness, Sara Ann, no; I don’t want to 
take my best dress—where’d I wear 
it in Davis CityP Just some house 
dresses. . . . See if that’s your father, 
Dotty.” 

Mama left on the 8:05 from the 
L&N Station. It was only a two- 
hour ride but we stood and watched 
the train chug and puff down the 
track, and we felt like Mama was 
going a long way! Papa must have 
known how we felt, for he took us 
in Schmitt’s Ice Cream Parlor on the 
way home and bought us great 
dishes of vanilla ice cream with 
chocolate sauce, and was so witty 
and merry that he soon had us 
screaming with laughter. . . . Papa 
was a card! 

It was sometime in the middle of 
the night that the (See page 39) 
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What a star this 
furned out to be! 
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Since you don’t change your oil as often as you buy 
gasoline, you may not be as conscious of the great differ- 
ence the right oil can make in the performance of your 


car, truck or tractor. . 


. ifit’s Pennzoil. For Pennzoil 


is pure Pennsylvania oil stepped up by 60 years’ refin- 
ing improvements that add zip, smoothness and long 
life to engines. Naturally there’s no substitute for 
Pennzoil ...so take a tip, sound your ‘‘Z’”’ loud and free! 


Sound your Z" 





PENNZOIL FARM OILS AND LUBRICANTS 
Pennzoil Motor Oit - Gear Lubricants - Tractor 
Chassis Lubricants - Pennzoil Heavy-Duty Oil 


ANZ 





PENNZOIL® GIVES ALL ENGINES AN EXTRA MARGIN OF SAFETY 
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CONCRETE improvements 
will pay farm profits 


City 


Barn Floors - 
Feeding Floors 
Walks, Runways 
Foundations 
Milk Houses 
Poultry Houses 


eense2===Paste on post card and mail * ***"" "= ™ 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 5-70, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, i. 
Please send me free literature on subject listed below. 
(List kind of job) 


Name 


Build farm improvements which will 
save labor and increase production. 


Improvements or repairs done with 
concrete quickly pay for themselves in 
saving of feed and labor and better 
animal health. They give you a life- 
time of service with little expense for 
upkeep. 


You may have without cost, illus- 
trated literature to help you in build- 
ing such essential improvements as: 


Watering Tanks 
Septic Tanks 
Manure Pits 

Hog Wallows 
Soil-Saving Dams 
Cisterns 


Use the coupon below to send today 
for information on improvements you 
need. Free in United States and Canada. 








Street or R.R. No 





State 




















NEW AUTOMATIC 
DDT APPLICATOR! 


fis vO \ 
ett : 
a 
N&K INSECTICIDE 
SCREEN PAINT—5% DDT 
NO MUSS e NO FUSS 
PROTECTS your SKIN 


MASH & KINSELLA LABS. INC. + 2200 GRAVOIS « ST. LOUIS 4, MO 





FEEL PEPPY! 






BACKACHE 


DUE TOFATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 
Feel like stepping out 
again by relieving that 
backache (due to fa- 
tigue and exposure). 
Just rub on some 
En-ar-co and instantly 
it begins its four-fold 
work of helping soothe 
that back. Pleasant. 
60cand $1 at your drug- 
gist. Caution: Use only 
as directed. National 
Remedy Co., N. Y. 


EN-AR-CO 





RELIEVE THAT AWFUL 











TOMBSTONE 


22 in. Wigh; 16 In. Wide. 8 in. Thick $14.95 





Monuments of enduring beauty 
Letrering free Satistaction guaran: 

teed Write for FREE Catalo FR 
SOUTHERN ART STONE CO. Gia 
2124 J Piedmont Rd.. Atlanta, Ga. 








LEARNING PATIENCE 


By REV. JOHN W. HOLLAND, D.D. 


WHAT fussy 

folks we are! A 
reader writes, 
“How can I ever 
learn patience and 
serenity?” An off- 
hand answer would 
be, “Begin right 
now to practice pa- 
tience.” That is 
easy to say, but it 
often takes years to 
master the fussy 
patterns of our 
nervous systems. 
The snappiness 
that often crops out 
in the home is 
merely the barking 
of the dog, Impa- 
tience. 


®@ I wonder if any 
of you readers ever 
saw one of the old 
deer rifles that had 
two triggers. There 
was one hanging in my grandfather’s 
attic. It had a firing trigger and a 
set trigger. When the set trigger 
was pulled, the firing trigger could 
be tripped almost with the touch of 
a hair. It was called a hair trigger. 
When one of the pioneers would 
shake his gun after touching the set 
trigger, the gun would often ex- 
plode before it was aimed; so the 
phrase for impatience, a person “go- 
ing off at half cock,” was invented. 
We have greatly improved our guns 
since the pioneer days, but our 
tempers still go off “half cocked.” 

Patience must have a spiritual 
quality that comes from under- 
standing love. When Jesus was ask- 
ed, “How often should a man for- 
give? Unto seven times?” He re- 
plied, “Unto seventy times seven.” 
Later he talked about perfection, 
and said, “Let patience have her 
perfect work, that ye may be perfect 
and entire, wanting nothing.” 


® The best foundation for patience 
and serenity is found in first trying 
to do our best and then trusting the 
results to God. I knew of a student 
who had studied almost to the point 
of breaking his mind. He was fearful 
that he might fail in his examina- 
tions, and had almost reached the 
place where, if he failed, he did not 
care to live. Then he prayed, and a 
great calm came to him, greater 
than he had ever known. He walked 
over to the open window, and stood 
talking to himself: “I have done the 
best that is in me, and God, You 
will have to take charge of things. 
I'm going to throw all my worries 
out of the window.” So saying, he 
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TO see the way all mother ani- 
mals care for their young in such 

a faithful way. .. . The old sow mak- 
ing her bed, preparing for her 
young. ... The cow hiding her baby 
for the first few days. . . . The moth- 
er hen—how she teaches her chicks, 
giving them a signal to hide when 
a hawk or other danger appears. . . . 
Even a mother opossum in the 
chicken house one night fought 
furiously with all her might—before 
she was killed. We found she had 
five babies in her pouch. .. . It is sad 
even when we sell the calves in the 
spring, for mother love in animals is 
wonderful. Mrs. W. F. Williams, 
Brown County, Tex. 


Our May Sermon 


literally made the 
movement with his 
hands, as if throw- 
ing something from 
the window. Then 
he lay down and 
slept peacefully, 
and the next day 
passed his tests 
with never a skip, 


® Yesterday after- 
noon as the late 
evening was throw- 
its shadows across 
our lawn and gar- 
den, I sat watching 
the robins and spar- 
rows flying eager- 
ly here and there 
for a little food be- 
fore the night came 
on. They would 
pause now and 
then, and let out 
songs such as only 
they could sing, 
and then go on with their food 
quest. Then cats began to prowl, but 
my little feathered neighbors hop- 
ped about, chirping their evening 
song. They spoke to me of the 
value of wakeful trust: the kind of 
trust that God honors in His chil- 
dren, whom He told to “watch and 
pray” at the same time. 


And :s I watched my bird neigh- 
bors hustle off to their tree beds, I 
found myself repeating the lines 
which some poet left for us: 


OVERHEARD IN A GARDEN 


Said the robin to the sparrow: 

“T should really like to know 
Why these anxious human beings 
Rush about and worry so?” 


Said the sparrow to the robin, 
“Friend, I know not, lest it be 
That they have no Heavenly Father 
Such as cares for you and me.” 
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NCE again we call attention to the 
brand new Revised Standard Ver- 

sion of the New Testament ($2) which 

35 leading Protestant denominations 

have cooperated in bringing out after 

16 years of study by a committee of 

81 American scholars. It provides a 

simple and more accurate translation 

of the New Testament than has ever 
bef6re been published. Meanwhile 
here are our recommended “one chap- 
ter a night” Bible readings for May: 

May 1 to 24 inclusive—Al! 24 chapters 
of Luke 


April 25 to 31 inclusive—John 1, John 
1, John Itt. 


i Love Mo 
Letters) 


@ To have a large country yard 
filled with old-fashioned flowers, 
not bothering to have a cultured 
grace but growing as Nature intend- 
ed them. A border of rocks around 
a bed of violets, phlox, and pansies 
and the rock walk and blue geran- 
ium by the doorstep are my moth- 
er’s pride. 

A climbing rose bush, wild 
honeysuckle, and _ yellow ‘ jasmine 
make a cool arbor. 

Other flowers include zinnias, 
verbena, day lilies, iris, phlox, lark- 
spur, a bed of blood-red poppies an 
petunias by the armload scattered 
among sweet old-fashioned rose- 
bushes. Winnie Dowden, 

Natchitoches Parish, La. 
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You look ¢WARPrecause 


you get the best-looking shaves 
any man ever had! 
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feel 


SHARP 


You feel ¢WARPyecause 
Gillette Blue Blades give you the 





quickest,most refreshing shaves 
of your life ! 
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CAVALCADE OF SPORTS 


presents the major boxing event of 
the week every Friday night over 
American Broadcasting Company 
stations coast to coast 


Gillette Safety Razor Company, 
Sasson 6, Mass. a 


ait 4 1946, by Gillette Safety Razor Compean, 





When Dotty Tried 
Matchmaking 


(From page 37) thought came to 
me! I waked and lay perfectly still 
—and there was this plan already 
worked out and perfectly plain!— 
I would dress Miss Emmy Pink up 
in Mama’s best dress, and send her 
to the strawberry social on Thurs- 
day night! The very idea got me so 
excited I stole out of bed and into 
the spare room and lit a candle and 
looked at Mama’s dress hanging in 
the wardrobe. It was brand new— 
just come from Birmingham, and I 
knew she had intended to wear it 
to the church social. It was pink 
organdy — all ruffles and lace—and 
there was a hat with a pink bird and 
six pink roses and a blue ribbon to 
go with it! 

I didn’t see Miss Emmy Pink next 
day till after school, for she came to 
sew after I left, but I mapped out 
my campaign while we were sup- 
| Aes to be studying Africa. If only 
I could play sick tomorrow and stay 
home from school—but I didn’t dare 
to do that. Papa could tell when we 
were possuming! 


BROACHED the subject to Miss 

Emmy Pink, after I got home 
from school. She was sewing in the 
spare room—on one of my ginghams 
trimmed in rickrack—and I sat down 
beside her on the stool. 


It took some talking on my part! 
Miss Emmy Pink developed a shy- 
ness, and she blushed and stam- 
mered and cried a little. 


“But, Dotty—the new dress! What 
ever would your mother say!” 


“It’s for a good cause,” I argued, 
“and Mama is always telling me to 
do a good deed every day. Why, 
when you’re Mrs. Casper Stokes 
you can let her wear one of your 
dresses. You do like the thought of 
him as a husband, don’t you?” 

“O, yes—yes, indeed,” said Miss 
Emmy Pink, “I think he looks some- 
thing like St. Elmo must have look- 
ed! So spiritual!” 

What worried me was her hair— 
faded and straight. I hit on the idea 
of bleaching it—it had once been 
gold she said—so I got a whole bottle 
of peroxide and it came out almost 
gold, but not quite. And then I got 
Mama’s curling irons and the lamp 
and frizzled it up and it looked right 
well. And Miss Emmy Pink was 
pleased as punch! 


Papa had to go over to Colum- 
biana on Thursday afternoon, and 
Sara Ann was so taken up with her 
own looks—the white dotted swiss 

was finished, and she had an en- 
gagement with Frank Martin, a 
senior in high school, no less—so fate 
played into my hands. Queen Esther 

made the angel food cake and 
Timmie had his supper and was put 
to bed—and my hour had come! 


Miss Emmy Pink was as nervous 

asa kitten. She kept saying over 
and over, “Oh, Dotty, it’s a terrible 
thing we're doing! What will Mrs. 
Lovelady say! Oh, I mustn’t yield 
to temptation!” 

Once she even started for the 
front door in her petticoat, and I 
had forcibly to bring her back. Poor 
thing, she was so terrified and flab- 
bergasted that it took all my powers 
of persuasion to talk her into it. 

“But think of poor Bro. Casper 
Stokes,” I pleaded, as I hauled her 
back. “So lonely in the parsonage! 
You think of him instead of Mama.” 

I confess I had a hard time mak- 
ing her take off the long underwear. 
She never took it (See page 43) 
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Tests of Sinclair Surface 
Insecticide, which contains 
5% DDT, have proved the 
almost unbelievably long- 
lasting effectiveness of 

this new product. 


The DDT residue left on 
the walls, doors, window 
frames and other surfaces 
Started killing flies on 
the day of application 
and kept on killing 
them for months. These 
tests prove that 
Sinclair Surface 
Insecticide is ideal 
for use in barns, 
milk rooms and other 
buildings. It should 
be used as a coarse 
spray or should be 
brushed on. 








It is safe to apply and 
its residue is safe to 
leave on walls and 
surfaces, provided simple 

instructions on the 

container are followed. Buy 
from your hardware, drug, 
paint, feed or supply store, 
or from your local Sinclair 
Agent or Dealer, inl qt., 
1 gal., 5 gal. cans or 30 
and 55 gal. drums. 


For Spraying Animals 
Use SINCLAIR 
STOCK SPRAY ° 
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BREEDS 





You Can't Beat ame as Money-Makers 


Shorthorns mature faster, produce more milk, have 
greater weight for age, and are the greatest improv- 
ers in beef cattle field. Shorthorn bulls can add 
88 lbs. more to crossbred steers directly off grass as 
yearlings. More new bi have joined the 
Shorthorn Ass’n in the last 2 years than any other 
beef breed. Send for leaflet “Weigh the Facts” 
proving Shorthorn eo  — Also lists of breed- 
ers who offer seed stock for sale. Subscribe to 
SHORTHORN WORLD—twice monthly—$1 a 
year. Write to 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS’N 
Dept. 429, Unien Steck Vards, Chicago 9, itt, 





OTTAWA MFG. CO. 0522 Forest Ave., Ottawa, Kans. 


| EERE'S READY CASH for YOU! 


No Experienee Required 
No Money Risk 
Double your money each easy 
sale with Gibson's Big “*Mas- 
ter Five Flavors Deal.”’ 24 ozs. 
Finest Food Flavors (5 bottles) 
99c. Other Bargain Combina- 
tions, Premium Deals; over 
200 Farm and Home Products. 
Write for particulars and free 

sample Leading Product. 
J. W. GIBSON CO., Dept. A-85, Indianapolis, ! 
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“AN IMPORTANT PART 
OF A SUCCESSFUL FARM ” 


SAYS MR. EDWARD WADSWORTH 


OF PRATTVILLE, ALABAMA . i 

importance of leakproof roofs. “Moisture 
would damage our feed, stored crops, and 
machinery, cause our clover and Dallis 
grass seed to sprout,” says Edward Wads- 
worth. “We can't afford to take chances on 
roofing, so we use Tenneseal. Made of gal- 
vanized steel, Tenneseai lasts much longer 
than the other types of roofing we have 
used and it cuts down’on insurance costs.” 


The record of the Wadsworth brothers at 
Prattville, Alabama, is one of the out- 
standing success stories of southern farm- 
ing. Completing the diversification of a 
one crop farm 12 years ago, they now op- 
erate 3,000 acres—have a cash income from 
livestock, poultry, seed crops, cotton, corn 
and vegetables. With over 20 farm build- 
ings, they speak from experience about the 


1. Triple Cross Crimp prevents rain from being blown or drawn under end laps. 2, Pres- 
sure Lip insures pressure contact at the end lap between overlapping sheets. 3, The 
V-Drain prevents leaks at the side laps, drains water quickly off the roof at the eaves. 
4. Tension Curve gives snug fit, makes each sheet cling closely to roof decking. There will 
be more Tenneseal Rooting available as production increases. 
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TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY 


; 


Birmingham, Alabama 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


ROW CROP and ORCHARD SPRAYERS 


: complete penetration 
and coverage of foliage are assured when you use Farquhar 
Iron Age Sprayers and spraying equipment. 


. Ease and economy of operation... 


Seven pump sizes... 
Six to 40 gallons per minute capacities .. . 
all your needs. 

. 500 to 1,000 lbs. per square inch pressure range ... the 
exact and constant pressure you require. 

. Rugged construction for years of trouble-free operation. 

. Simplicity of design for easy lubrication and mainte- 
nance, 

. Streamlined ... permits easy passage in rows... 
eliminates twig breakage loss. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ROW CROP AND ORCHARD SPRAYERS - AUTOMATIC AND ASSISTED FEED POTATO PLANTERS 
VEGETABLE PLANTERS DUSTERS TRANSPLANTERS + POTATO DIGGERS - WEEDERS 


the right pump for your sprayer, 
& unit to meet 


mechanically 


* ECONOMICAL 
inoperation 


NINETIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


A. B. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


2417 Duke Street, York, Pennsylvania 
J. W. GREENWOOD, Southwest Co., P. O. Box 6006, Dallas 2, Texas 
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If you haven’t told us about that useful idea that saves 
you time and money, why not put it down on paper to- 
night and send it in? We pay $2 for each item published. 


@ Under ordinary conditions a trac- 
tor will deliver slightly better power 
with a long than with a very short 
belt. With the longer belt there will 
be less slippage, less bearing fric- 
tion, and more of the effect of a 
flywheel, which is sometimes badly 
needed where tractors have a small 
and light pulley. I. W. Dickerson. 


@ When a cow is sick and swollen 
from overeating, tie a round stick 
one inch through and eight inches 
long in her mouth and walk her 
one hour. D. A. Hardin, 

Calhoun County, Ala. 


Editor's Note.—Veterinary Editor A. 
H. Groth says: “This is one of the 
widely used home remedies for re- 
lieving bloat of cattle. If the bloat is 
only of moderate severity, this method 
proves quite successful. Of course, if 
it is really severe, this method does not 
prove satisfactory. The stick in the 
cow’s mouth has a tendency to make 
her belch which results in the elimina- 
tion of the accumulated gas from the 
rumen.” 


a SMALL NAIL 
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SN. SMALL PRONG 


@ The handiest device I have used 
on my farm is this simple hay puller 
made from a hickory stick. In barns 
and close places it is best about 2% 
or 3 feet long but around stacks it 
may be longer. Eugene Thomas, 

Noxubee County, Miss. 


@ We don’t mind the 
birds building in 
mail boxes but they 
carry off important 
mail. To help the 
birds and _ prevent 
loss of mail, build a 
bird house and 
mount it on a pole 
about six feet from 
the ground, just so it 
will be higher than 
the mail box. The 
birds will gladly 
swap houses with 
you. 
Sam N. Moore, 
Warren County, N. C. 





@® Here is a sure way to catch 
gophers if they are pestering your 
farm. Dig a hole at the opening of 
the gopher’s hole large enough to 
bury a large bucket or can. Place 
the can in the hole and sprinkle a 
light coat of straw over it. Broom- 
straw is best. When the gopher 
comes out he falls in the can and 
can’t climb out. Mrs. J. W. Byrd, 

Greene County, Miss. 


@ An old worn-out pitchfork will 
make a good garden rake if you will 
heat it, cut prongs about one-fourth 
and curve down in the shape of a 
rake. John Ralph Bagwell, 

Laurens County, S. C. 


© To keep dogs, pigs, etc., out of 
hen houses and still let hens in and 
out, cut a hole about four feet from 
ground to open on roost or dropping 
pit, put a forked pale up to it at a 
good slant, have a lid to let down in 
case you want to keep hens inside. 
You will be surprised how soon they 
will learn to use this opening, even 
small chickens. E. E. Mallett, 

Conway County, Ark. 


@ To kill wasps effectively without 
danger of getting stung, throw gaso- 
line or kerosene from a tin cup on 
the nests. The wasps just fold up 
and fall off dead. W. J. Derrick, 

De Soto Parish, La. 
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@ I lost my brood sow so I made an 

artificial sow out of wood. Make 

holes the size of bottleneck after 
the nipple has been put on. 

L. J. Vann, 

Cheatham County, Tenn. 





@ If you do not 
have a leather 
punch, you can 
punch a neat 
round hole with 
an empty .22 cartridge case. 
Fred Cornelius, 
El Paso County, Tex. 








® To get rid of rats in your barn, 
run a long pipe with holes in sides 
through the barn, leaving one end 
out of the barn. Then back a car 
up to barn so that the exhaust fits 
the pipe. Start the car. The exhaust 
will go through the pipe and run the 
rats out (or the carbon monoxide 
will kill them outright.—Editor). 

H. W. Oddham, 


@ To keep your 


East Carroll Parish, La. 
cow from switch- 
ing you in the 


ites <9 face, place a loop- 


veametz ed rope around 
her tail and rump. R. L. Wells, 
Chesterfield County, Va. 


@ To make a kraut cutter, take an 
old worn-out gooseneck hoe with 
a handle in it, heat and straighten 
the neck, then sharpen the hoe and 
sandpaper the rust off. The cab- 
bage can be cut up in the wash pot 
and kraut making is done in less 
time. A. K.G., 

Hall County, Ga. 


Editor's Note.—Edward Smith, an- 
other North Georgian, from Jackson 
County, also sent in this idea. 


@ I have found a 

new scarecrow to 

keep birds out of 

figs and peaches, 

and Boysen- 

berries. I drew a 

big white bird on 

pasteboard and 

sewed turkey feathers to tail and 
wings and long white strings for 
feet. I balanced it with a cord 
where it doesn’t touch a thing. My 
little great-granddaughter wanted 
to know what kind of bird it was. I 
said a humbird or humbug of a 
bird. Mrs. Will Halsell, 
Leflore County, Miss. 


®@ This is my plan to stop my hogs 
from catching and eating chickens, 
and it is very successful. The out- 
side fence is the regular hogpen. 
Inside this is placed a one-strand 
electric fence 10 or 12 inches above 
ground and two feet from the other 
fence. This enables a chicken to run 
under the wire and the hog cannot 
hem itup. Robert F. Henderson, 

Jackson County, Ark. 
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MAY ORCHARD JOBS 


By L. A. NIVEN 
Horticultural Editor 


(LEAN cultivation of orchards is no 
longer considered the best practice. 
Many 
fruit growers, especially in Kentucky, 
have found that the most convenient 
source of mulching material is from the 
cover crop grown in the orchard. Lespe- 
deza is much used for this purpose. 
W. Magill, Kentucky extension horticul- 
turist, says that by giving the lespedeza 
in the orchard a broadcast application of 
100 to 200 pounds per acre of ammonium 
nitrate on a dry day in May or June, an 


Mulching is generally superior. 





W. 


extra ton of lespedeza may be produced 
foramulch. This would cost about $6.and is worth $15 as a mulch. Apply 


with a cyclone seed sower. 
instead of the ammonium nitrate. 


Double this amount if nitrate of soda is used 


To aid trees and cover crop growth further many Kentucky fruit grow- 


ers apply 
superphosphate. 


% to 3 tons limestone and 300 to 1,000 pounds 20 per cent 


To make most useful as a mulch the lespedeza is usually mowed just 
before fruit harvest and left where it falls or spread under the tree branches 


early in the fall. 


PECAN SCHEDULE RECOMMENDED BY THE U. S. PECAN FIELD 
STATION, ALBANY, GA. 





"JANUARY 





Prune and thin 
trees where 
necessary where leguminous 
cover crops not 
grown 

Apply zinc sulphate 
for rosette 


Remove girdler 
twigs 


shucks from trees 
for pecan scab 
control 


FEBRUARY MARCH APRIL 
Fertilize with com- Disk in rye Disk in vetch 
plete fertilizer Remove old and peas 


Spray for pecan 
scab 








MAY JUNE 


JULY 


AUGUST 





Cultivate for weeds 
to conserve moisture 
Spray for scab 


Spray for scab 
and pecan nut 
case bearer 


Watch for black 
aphids 


Remove web worms 


Begin turning 
under drops for 
hickory shuck 
worm control with 
disk tiller July 15 
Spray for scab 
Spray for black 
aphids if necessary 
Remove web worms 


Turn under drops 
for hickory shuck 
worm control with 
disk tiller again 
August 5 

Spray for black 
aphids if necessary 


Remove web worms 











SEPTEMBER OCFOBER 


NOVEMBER DECEMBER 





Fertilize with Seed cover crop 
phosphorus and 
potash, and prepare 


land for cover crops 





Prune and thin 
Remove branches 
in way of tractor 


Gather nuts 





Between early May 


Do These and June 10 scrape 
Jobs the rough bark from 

the trunks of bearing 
apple trees, remove all water 
sprouts and suckers, and apply 
chemically treated bands. Get 


these from seed stores or spray 
material houses. Do not treat young 
trees or those which have only 
smooth bark. This will aid in check- 
ing worm damage. 


2. Disk the ground frequently 
under the spread of peach branches 
from early May to late June. This 
will destroy many peach worms. 
While these two jobs are quite im- 
portant they should not be depend- 
ed upon to take the place of regular 
sprayings. 

3. For best development of dew- 
berry or Youngberry plants, do not 
stake this summer. Let them trail 
on the ground and tie to stakes or 
trellises late next winter or early 
spring. 


To carry over the 
old_ strawberry 
patch, plow out a 
goodly portion of 
the old plants soon after picking is 
finished. The old row may be bar- 
red off, leaving a balk six to eight 
inches wide and plow out the mid- 
dles. It has been found equally 
as good if not better merely to run 


Old Patch 
Strawberries 


through the middles and plow out 


the bulk of the plants. Apply fer- 
tilizer and cultivate throughout 
summer and early fall. Use 500 to 


1,000 pounds per acre or two to 
four pounds fcr each 100 feet of 
row of any high grade fertilizer 
such as 6-8-6 or 4-8-6. Plants 
set this season also should be ferti- 
lized and given sufficient cultiva- 
tion to keep down weeds and grass. 


If you didn’t treat peach 
trees for peach trees borers 
last fall, doso now. Use ethy- 
lene dichloride, paradichlo- 
robenzene, or the new material 
propylene dichloride emulsion. Un- 
less borers are controlled, they will 
kill peach trees in a short time. Get 
the materials from seed or other 
stores. Apply according to direc- 
tions on container. 


Last 
Call 


Most fruit trees set 
more fruit than they 
can properly mature 
of the right size. For 
this reason thinning will pay. Thin 
peaches when they are about the size 
of the end of the thumb or slightly 
larger, leaving one fruit to each four 
or five inches of space. When about 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter, 
apples should be thinned, leaving 
one fruit to each six or seven inches 
of space. 


Thinning 
Pays 
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SERVING AGRICULTURE—THROUGH SCIENCE 


Heavier Stands — Bigger 
Yields ... When you 


plant seed treated 


with Sper gon 


RES. U.S PAT OFF 


ee seed really pays off when treated 
with Spergon, the safe seed protectant. Spergon 
provides sure protection from soil-borne fungi, 
promctes the kind of emergence and growth that 
you expect from quality seed. Bad weather fol- 
lowing planting does not impair seed that was 
coated with Spergon—replanting is practically 
forgotten on the farms that use Spergon. The 
very low cost of Spergon ... but a few cents per 
acre...is returned, many times, in increased yield. 


Spergon is unique in the qualities most desired 
in a seed protectant. It is always effective—does 
not deteriorate with age—yet cannot harm seed, 
even in overdosage. Non-injurious to humans 
and animals, Spergon can be applied to seed any 
time, is used within doors with perfect safety. 
Its lubricating quality makes seed easier to plant 
with the drill; no graphite or other lubricant are 
needed. You’ll find Spergon entirely compatible 
with legume inoculants, too. 


Eliminate the postplanting gamble—use only 
seed treated with Spergon. Ask your dealer for 
literature on Spergon, or write us directly. 


Other.” U.S." Agricultural Chemleals: 


SYNDEET — Improved DDT Agricultural Spray 
PHYGON — NEW Organic Fungicide 

TUFOR 
SYNTONE— Rotenone Emulsion Spray 


— Selective Weed Killer 








UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Naugatuck Chemical Division 


1230 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS @ ROCKEFELLER CENTER © NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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WHO WEARS THE 








THEY’RE BOTH RIGHT! No argument here! Both CROWN 
and HEADLIGHT overalls are the very best. Both are the 
highest quality, top-notch workmanship. They’re put together 
stronger for better wear. Their seams are smoother on the 
inside for more comfort. And CROWN and HEADLIGHT 
are the only overalls that have the Certificate of Laboratory 
Testing of the United States Testing Co. for fit, wear and 
fabric quality. *Sanforized Shrunk. 


UNION MADE 


CROWN-HEADLIGHT 


veraltlts 


TROUSERS © COATS ¢ SHIRTS e ONE-PIECE SUITS © JACKETS 
Gacinnati San Fr 


THE WORLD WORKS IN CROWN AND HEADLIGHT OVERALLS 
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BEST OVERALLS? 





* Less thon 1% residual shrinkage 








or COLLAR GALL 
slow up plowing this spring 


® Rub Absorbine in well as soon as 
swelling or irritation is noticed. Apply 
Absorbine each day before and after the 
horse is worked. Be sure that the collar is 
not torn or lumpy, as this will continue 
irritation. 

Absorbine speeds the blood flow 
through the injured parts—helps open 
up small blood vessels, clogged by collar 
pressure, thus relieving soreness. Swell- 
ing usually goes down within a few 
hours if Absorbine is applied as soon as 
injury occurs. 

Absorbine is not a “cure-all” but is most 
helpful in checking fresh bog spavin, wind- 

all, curb and similar congestive troubles. 
elps prevent them from becoming perma- 
nent afflictions. $2.50 at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 
RATS--RATS!! 


Don’t EAT... Don’t DRINK 
But DIE Like Flies!! 




















“KEMI-KILL"’—New rat-hole chemical powder knocks 
‘em dead—Rids rats from corn cribs, grain bins, barns, 
chicken houses, etc., almost over night. Easier and safer 
to use since rats simply walk through this chemical pow- 
der, placed in rat holes and ‘‘runs.’" Try it now at our 
risk and you'll be satisfied or get your money back. SEND 
NO MONEY. Just send address and nearest express sta- 
tion. Pay expressman only $2.00 for 1 Ib. ($5.00 for 3 
ibs.)—we prepay express charges. KEMI-KILL CO., 
Dept. PF-5, 673 17th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 





PAINT 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 


Bought from the government and con- 
verted for general use for home, barn, 
machinery, etc. In medium gray color only 
In 5-Galion Cans, per 


ge er: $1 -40 
SUPREME QUALITY HOUSE PAINT 


Finest quality outside house paint now available at prewar 
prices. A perfect combination of lead, zinc, titanium, lin- 























SELL 15 OF THE 


seed oil to give you the WHITEST WHITE paint with dur- 

ability, high gloss, excellent coverage and hiding power. 

See formula on each can. Make your own comparison. 

in 5-Galion Cans, per 

Sn 2.85 

Extra Brilliant—rust and heat resisting, weatherproof. 

Use on metal or wood structures, implements, machinery, 

etc. Highest quality. 

In 5-Gallon Cans, per 

Galion only............. 2.85 

(25¢ extra in single gallons) 

For use on barns; roofs; metal or wood. Good quality. 

In 5-Galion Cans, per 

Galion only Ee 1.40 

We invite your trial order for these quality paints. You 

can save time and money. Comparison preves. Prices 

F.O.B. Kansas City. Mail check with erder NOW for 

prompt shipment. 

2016 Burlington, North Kansas City, Mo. 

Most BEAUTIFUL CORGEOUS MOTTOES 
Send no money—we trust you. 
Sell 15 of the most Beautiful | 

Mother’s Day and Religious 


ATO MOTHER 

7” AND DAD THE 
BEST FRIEND 1 
-STEWER HAD * 


Mottoes that you've ever seen. 
They Sparkle like diamonds, 
size 7xll inches, They are 
one of the world’s fastest 25c 
sellers, just say, ‘‘Send me 15 
assorted Mottoes to sell at 25c 
each’’ and after you have sold all 15, send us $2.25 and you 
keep $1.50. Many sell all 15 Mottoes in less than an hour. 
J. L. COLLINS, 920-H Manchester St.. Lexinaton 40, Ky. 


OTTAWA Wood Saw & 
FOR TRACTORS 
Fast wood sawing, quickly pays 


for self. Easily moved while 
attached. Big blade. Free details, 









‘of visiting sick folks as I should. 
| Now that I’m on the bed for a long 





OTTAWA MFG. CQ. 
W-S22 Oak Ave., Ottawa, Kane, 





True short stories packed 
with human interest and with 
invaluable lessons for every 
reader appear under this head | 
issue. The “Mistake” | 
letter printed first each month 
brings the writer a $3 prize, next | 
$2, next $1.50, others $1 each. 


in each 


, T my age (68) looking back over | 
“the years, it seems to me now the | 
greatest mistake I ever made (and 
now I consider it an enormous one) 
was this: When my children were 
small I took up too much time try- 
ing to help make a living and have 
things I thought essential for their 
future. I should have spent more 
time playing with and living with 
them—not for them. They were not 
neglected at all, but I didn’t feel 
then that I had time for the little 
things so enjoyed by small children. 





While we all love one another there | 
seems to be something lacking. | 
Mrs. M. G., Georgia. | 


e We neglected to put up a pup 
that had been bitten by another dog 
that was mad, and the pup bit part 
of the family. So we had to kill it 
and the whole family of six had to 
take the shots. That was the big- 
gest mistake I ever made. 

Mrs. A. H., Tennessee. 


e® I had some money in the bank. 
My husband borrowed it promising 
to pay it back in two weeks. It has 
been three years. That act killed all 
the love and confidence I had for 
him. All the kindness can never 
restore that lost love. 

Mrs. X., Texas. 


@ When 1 was well I didn’t think 


time I know how to appreciate com- 
pany and when I get well again I 
shall try to visit the sick. 

Mrs. S. E., Tennessee. 


® Carelessly leaving medicine on 
the dresser caused the death of my 
little girl and serious illness of little 
boy. You can’t be too careful with 
medicine. Mrs. L. J., Oklahoma. 


® I parked in front of a water plug. 

Though the space was not marked 

off, the Mayor said, “$7.50 fine.” 
C. P. P., Mississippi. 


® Through a little misunderstand- 
ing I failed to visit or have any 
dealings whatsoever with my broth- 
er. He met his death in a very 
tragic way. Several years have 
passed but I’m still saying, “If I only 
had—if I only had!” 

Mrs. L. B. T., South Carolina. 


® I persuaded my husband to put 
a big part of our savings in a “get- 
rich-quick” scheme; it was so prom- 
ising I forgot my common sense. 
For a short while it paid off and 
then like all such schemes it blew 
up and we lost our savings. This 
has taught me that there is no “easy 
way’ —that we must earn what we 
get. Mrs. S. L., North Carolina. 


® A great mistake I made was leav- 
ing our tenant houses just cabins 
or shanties and putting all improve- 
ments in and around the home in 
which we lived. 

Mrs. W. C. J., North Carolina. 


® I neglected learning “first aid” 
and yet I let my little girl go bare- 
foot where there was broken glass. 
She cut an artery and almost bled to 
death before we could reach the 
doctor. Mrs. J. G.,; Mississippi. 
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Pest shooting offers you good 
sport, calls for skill . .. and per- 
forms a real service to both 
hunters and farmers. Snowy 
owls, in common with other 
pests, slaughter game without 
mercy. They prey on rabbits, 
squirrels, ducks, and other game. 
But, before shooting any pests, 
check your state game laws. 
For pest and all-round shooting, 
choose the Winchester Model 12 
— illustrated. Moderate in price, 
choice of 12, 16, 20 and 28 gauge. 
Jam-proof action, triple safety. 
A joy to shoot. 
* * * 
Winchester was the first come 
mercial gun manufacturer 
in America to place its 
own proof-mark on every 
gun. This mark on your 
Winchester means that 
experts have test-fired it with 
a proof-load 25% or more 
&reater in power than any 
commercial load you can 
buy for that gun. Win- 
chester Repeating 
Arms Co., New Haven, 
Conn., Division of 
Olin Industries, 


RIFLES + CARTRIDGES - SHOTGUNS - SHOTSHELLS 
FLASHLIGHTS © BATTERIES ¢ ROLLER SKATES 
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(From page 39) off till April she 
said, for March was treacherous. 
But the dress could not be worn un- 
less it came off, so finally she gave 
in, and off it came. I put a pair of 
Mama’s corsets on her and hauled 
at the strings till both of us were 
out of breath, but she had a lovely 
wasp-like waist! Then the corset 
cover — all peek-a-boo embroidery 
and blue ribbon run through the 
eyelets, and Mama’s balloon draw- 
ers, and three ruffled petticoats! 


ITH each layer Miss Emmy 

Pink took on new life, and when I 
brought out the pink dress and slip- 
ped it over her head and hooked it 
up, she looked at herself and gasped. 
It was lovely—all lace and ruffles and 
ribbon, with elbow sleeves and a 
black velvet sash. I pinned Mama’s 
gold watch on her bosom and pow- 
dered her face with Mama’s pre- 
pared chalk. No lady would use 
paint, and her pallor gave her an 
interesting look. By now she was so 
excited that she was doing things 
for herself, so she pompadoured her 
hair, and I got the hat with the pink 
bird and put it on her, and—Eureka! 
Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like Miss Emmy Pink! 


It was 7:30 by now, so I got out 
the angel food cake (that was to be 
her contribution) and gave it to her 
and pushed her out the door. 


“Now, Miss Emmy Pink,” I said, 
“have a good time and don’t think 
about Mama. Your spectacles are 
in your bag if you need them, but 
I hope you won’t, and try to keep 
your mouth closed so the gold tooth 
won't show! You look Jovely—but 
remember — ‘Pretty is as pretty 
does!’ ” 

She went down the walk in a 
dream, and I was afraid she was 
going to fall over the train, but she 
didn’t. I had to wash and dress and 
get ready to go myself, but I was 
so thrilled I just gave myself a lick 
and a promise! 

It was 8:30 by the time I reached 
the church. Half of Melrose was 
there—the Baptist half. The Meth- 
odist half sat on their porches and 
planned a social that would outdo 
the Baptists’. It was in the Sunday 
School rooms and on a long table 
was set the angel food cakes and 
devil’s food cakes and pound cakes 
and coconut cakes. Just as I got 
there they were rafHling off our cake 
and it brought $10 for the mission- 
aries! 


SAT down and watched. Pretty 

soon the minister sold chances on 
a cake for the prettiest girl—each 
chance got a vote—and Sara Ann 
was the lucky girl! I was as proud 
as punch, and Sara Ann was blush- 
ing and being congratulated, and I 
was sorry Mama wasn’t there. Then 
I remembered—I was glad. 

I looked around for Miss Emmy 
Pink but I couldn’t find her. The 
minister had just announced the 
vote for the prettiest baby which 
was won by little Jackie Sykes (our 
Timmie is a lot cuter but Jackie’s 
grandfather had money and bought 
the votes) and then the voting be- 
gan for the ugliest man! Everyone 
knew who that would be—old Mr. 
Charlie Turnipseed, the plumber. 
He is bald and red-faced and he has 
three chins! 

Well, he got it all right, amid 
much laughing and kidding. It was 
a lovely cake, all pink icing and 
green roses, and brought $12 for 
the Orphans’ Home. 





When Dotty Tried 
Matchmaking 






“Who’s gonna help you eat it, 
Charlie?” said a voice, and I nearly 
fell over because it was Papa’s! I 
hadn’t expected him back till after 
it was all over! 


“Yes, Charlie, what does an old 
bachelor like you want to eat a cake 
alone for? Pick out your girl and 
give it to her!” cried Deacon Smith, 
slapping him on the back. 

Just then Miss Emmy Pink came 
in from the kitchen, carrying a 
great bowl of strawberry ice cream! 
And Mr. Charlie Turnipseed saw 
her. It was the dawn of love! He 
went to her, and took the ice cream 
out of her trembling hands and put 
the cake into them. And he looked 
like he was seeing an angel! 


T was wonderful! Miss Emmy 

flushed a bright pink and nearly 
dropped the cake, and I shuddered 
for Mama’s dress! Then there was 
laughter and a general surge for the 
refreshment tables, and everybody 
broke up into couples and Miss 
Emmy Pink and Mr. Charlie Turnip- 
seed went together, and I saw him 
handing her a dish of ice cream and 
cake with his heart in his eyes (as 
they say in Lena Rivers) and lead- 
ing her out into the moonlight on 
the church steps. I was glad it was 
dark out there — her gold tooth 
wouldn’t show so much. 

And it was just as well she was 
gone, because Bro. Casper Stokes 
chose that minute to announce his 
engagement to Mrs. Minnie Priest, 
who lives over in Columbiana and 
had come over for the social! 

After I ate the ice cream I decid- 
ed I had better go. Papa was wait- 
ing for me on the steps. He caught 
my hand and we went along Main 
Street together. 

“So you've been at it again, Dotty 
—matchmaking,” he twinkled. 


APA is pretty nice. I squeezed 

his hand. Now that it was all 
over I was suddenly scared. 

“It didn’t work out just right,” I 
confided, “I meant Bro. Stokes to 
be the man. He is so handsome!” 

Papa laughed. 

“It’s better this way,” he said 
“and if I know Charlie Turnipseed, 
he means business. He’s not exact- 
ly a Launcelot—but then neither is 
Miss Emmy Pink an Elaine!” 

I sighed. 

“What’s the matter, Dotty?” he 
asked. 

“I am thinking about Mama,” I 
said. 

“You might have thought of that 
sooner,” he said and laughed. “T tell 
you—you leave her to me. What 
say?” 

I was willing. At home I stopped 
by the gate and Papa went on in 
the house. I swung back and forth 
leisurely on the white picket gate 
and meditated. The moon shone 
and the honeysuckle smelled good. 
It hadn’t worked out just right, but 
maybe, as Papa said, it was better 
this way. Mr. Charlie Turnipseed 
was a rich plumber, and I felt that 
in spite of his bald head and three 
chins he had a heart of gold! 


Tomorrow Miss Emmy would 
come—all flustered and happy and 
return the dress, with just her hair 
to tell the tale. And maybe Aunt 
Phoebe would fall and break the 
other ankle and Mama would have 
to stay awhile longer! Anyhow I 
wouldn’t worry till I had to! 


And so I went happily to bed. 
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‘Oven-Crispness lasts and lasts 
in Posts 40% Bran Flakes’ 


new FreshProtector’ package! " 


“™ TOW you don’t have to go all the 
way to Battle Creek to taste the 
tempting, delicious, fresh-from-the- 
oven flavor of Post’s 40% Bran Flakes. 
Yes, the clever Post people have found 
the way to bring that golden-toasted, 
mouth-watering goodness right into 
your own home.” 





~ 


Heres real tlavor news... 
Thanks to Post’s exclusive new “‘Fresh- 
Protector” package, made from mate- 
rials developed during wartime, Post’s 
Bran Flakes now reach your table just 
as they came from the toasting ovens 
in Battle Creek. They’re crisp and 
tender and “oven-fresh’’! Yes—today 
you can count on delicious goodness, 
lasting oven-crispness, and wonderful 
fresh-protected flavor in every crunchy, 
golden Post’s 40% Bran Flake. 
Besides being more delicious than 
ever—Post’s Bran Flakes are good for 















you, too. They supply valuable whole- 
grain nourishment, important minerals, 
and just enough bran to help prevent 








Sask Sete Sat 


irregularity due to lack of bulk in the 
diet. Make Post’s Bran Flakes your 
delicious daily “ounce of prevention.” 


Freshness tor keeps 


The new Post’s “FreshProtector” pack- 
age means freshness for keeps. Roll 
the inner-liner down between servings 
and keep the last bowlful as crisp and 
oven-fresh as the first! 


at 


or 


When its high noon in New York i 


Kate Smith Speaks— Monday 
through Friday, CBS Network. 
12 noon EST, 11 A.M. CST, 
10 A.M. MST, 9 A.M. PST. 


\ > Remember, friends. . 
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POST’S CEREALS—FRESHPROTECTED FOR CRISPNESS 
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the world’s most popular 


e 
oil-burning range?! 
Od. iT / / PERFECTION’S famous “‘High-Power’’ Burners are so 
LA 


clean, so fast! They give you instantaneous heat in 


- 
any degree you desire. “Live Heat” ovens make all 
Te 7. / / / / f ( é, baking better. There’s never a trace of smoke, soot 
A or odor in the modern PERFECTION kitchen. Easy and 








economical to operate, built to last, quick to clean 


as a china dish. And you can enjoy PERFECTION’S 





unrivaled performance wherever you live! 











FEAPECLION Gi Kanges 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY «+ 7821-B PLATT AVENUE + CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 
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® May is a gay month for forgetting all cares temporarily 


and forgetting all useless bitterness and resentment perma- 


nently. 


the heavy summer tasks before them or their duty to their 
families and to the local, national, and world communities 
Read below and let Miss Hill remind 


you of both light and serious matters of current interest. 


in which they live. 


ished holida}. All people, rich and 

poor, fared forth before day to gath- 
er wild flowers and hawthorn, which 
they brought home at sunrise with music 
and merrymaking. . . . Alfred Tennyson, 
the English poet, in his poem, “Queen 
of the May,” has immortalized May Day 
with his description of the crowning 
of the fairest maid in the village. More- 
over, this holiday was also considered 
open season for courting, romance, and 
old superstitions. Another writer who 
left us a delightful description along this 
line was Washington Irving. Many of us 
have always thought of May Day as a * 
for the first picnic of the season. And in more 
recent years, May 1 also has been proclaimed 
and generally recognized as Child Health Day. 


Maternal And Child Health 


OR this and other seasons, we are sure that 

our readers will be interested in President Tru- 
man’s recommendation for maternal and child 
health legislation. The two bills which are now 
before Congress would put health and welfare 
services within the reach of every mother and child 
in our country. The provisions of the Maternal 
and Child Welfare Act will also enable the states 
to provide care and treatment of children who are 
crippled or otherwise physically handicapped. Here 
are some facts and figures which should move 
every reader to write or wire her approval to her 
Senators and Congressmen and urge them to sup- 
port the Maternal and Child Welfare Act of 1945: 

3,000 mothers die needlessly each year as a result 
of childbirth. 

31,000 babies die needlessly each year. 

400,000 children have tuberculosis. 

4,000,000 children have lost one or both parents, 
many thousands of them being orphans of men who 
died in World War II. 


Chin-Up Mothers 
M OTHER’S Day (May 12) has come to be a firmly 


fixed institution in our country, and we hope 
that the picture on this page will convey our in- 
creasing admiration for the mothers who grow old 
serenely and helpfully. However, the second Sun- 
day in May is only one Mother’s Day—there are 
364 other days in the year on which we can express 
our love and appreciation to her. ... Mark Twain’s 
mother, who died at the age of 88, had an inde- 
structible interest in everything and everybody, 
according to the. author: 

She was never too old to get up early to see the circus 
procession enter town. She adored parades, lectures, 
conventions, camp meetings, church revivals—in fact, 
every kind of dissipation that could not be proved to 
have anything irreligious about it. 


[ Old England, May Day was a cher- 


. ee Dr. Knapp Served Dixie 


ae: HE last of life for which the first was made.” 

These immortal lines from the poet Browning 
kept clamoring for recognition as I read Seaman 
A. Knapp, Schoolmaster of American Agriculture, 


By SALLIE HILL 


Editor, Home Department 


But farm folk are not likely to forget completely 












Whether the re- 
membrance __ is 
great or small, 
your Mother will 
be pleased. 


by Joseph C. Bailey. (Columbia University Press, 
New York City, $3.25.) Dr. Knapp, the founder 
of agricultural extension work, had a rich and va- 
ried background: He was a stock breeder, an agri- 
cultural journalist, a banker, a professor, a college 
president, the author of the first draft of the Hatch 
Experiment Station Act and leader of the lobby 
for its passage, an early official plant explorer, an 
active leader in the establishment of rice culture 
in the South by machine technology, and an ardent 
campaigner against the boll weevil. Finally, in 
his seventieth year and under his vigorous gen- 
eralship, the movement was started which resulted 
in the county and home demonstration agent sys- 
tem. Of this unique educational movement, Dr. 
Poe wrote in 1914: “I maintain that Dr. Knapp 
made one of the greatest of original contributions 
to agricultural science in that he discovered not 
simply a new agricultural truth, but a new way of 
disseminating all the vast treasury of truth which 
others had developed.” 


National Home Demonstration 


Week This Month 


HEN National Home Demonstration Week is 

observed this month in the 48 states, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, the three million women 
who have been reached by various programs will 
take part in the celebration. It all started in 1911, 
when only a few girls in Aiken County, S. C., were 
willing to try new ways of growing and canning 
tomatoes. They evidently saw something in their 
instructions and, like little Oliver Twist, they have 
been “coming back for more.” 


Progress News From Five States 


HEN, realizing that good housekeeping alone 

does not make certain the happiness and well 
being of their families, these women set out to find 
the solution to some knotty problems outside the 
home and in the community. And wherever 
I travel in all the Southern states, I see and hear 
evidences of this activity beyond the home: 


1. In Virginia last May, home demonstration 
members sponsored 1,000 public meetings attend- 
ed by more than 25,000 persons, to discuss the lo- 
cal and state health situation. Here is the net 


result: seven counties formed groups for hospital 


insurance; eight counties held tuberculosis, ty- 
phoid, pre-school, dental, and eye clinics; 10 coun- 
ties formed home nursing classes; and 11 counties 
made improvements in school lunchrooms. 

2. Again in Arkansas, I heard club women’s 
enthusiastic reports about how they raised $40,000 
toward the fund for building a cooperative house 
at the University of Arkansas. I also saw the plans 
for this dormitory for 4-H girls. These generous 
women also opened up their hearts, and their pan- 
tries as well, to contribute a year’s supply of home 
canned food to the State Children’s Home and 
Hospital. 

8. In Louisiana last July, I heard club representa- 
tives planning ways and means of providing whole- 
some community entertainment and recreation for 
their families. 

4. I found Texas women taking their citizenship 
seriously, reporting that 17,000 out of 40,000 
membets of home demonstration clubs had quali- 
fied to vote! 

5., Cooperating with Gov. Thomas L. Bailey’s 
rural life program, Mississippi home demonstration 
clubs devoted the month of May to the improve- 
ment of their country churches 


The Blue And The Gray 


HEN I crossed the Tombigbee River at Colum- 
bus, Miss., not long ago, I was reminded that 
this river is immortalized by the poem, The Blue 
and the Gray. Written by F. M. Finch and first 
published in the Atlantic Monthly in September, 
1867, the poem carried the following head note: 


The women of Columbus, Miss., animated by noble 
sentiments, have shown themselves impartial in their 
offerings to the memory of the dead. They strewed 
flowers on the graves of the Confederate and of the 
National soldiers. 

And these women were not unique in their spirit 
of fairness. In a little park in Tupelo, Miss., not 
long after my river crossing, I copied this tribute 
to the two armies: 

In memory of the Men of the Federal and Confed- 
erate Forces who Took Part in the Battle of Tupelo or 
Harrisburg, July 14-15, 1864, which Resulted in a 
Victory for the Federal Forces under Major General 
Andrew J. Smith. 


What a great thing it would be if Memorial Day 
1946, could be observed by everybody, North and 
South, in the noble spirit of these two towns! 
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"Oh, what this 
biscuit shortcut - 
can do!” 


“The way my husband eats biscuits 
around here, it’s a lucky thing I dis- 
covered this new way to save time! 

“With this wonderful new recipe 
and Special-Acting Calumet, I can 
have hot biscuits ready before my 
husband turns around!” 


SAVE 2 HOURS A WEEK 


-with CALUMETS Ever-Ready" Biscuit Recipe! 





6 cups sifted flour 

2 tablespoons Calumet Baking 
Powder 

1 tablespoon salt 

1 cup (% pound) shortening 


Sift flour once. Measure 3 cups at a 
time into sifter, adding 1 tablespoon 
(3 teaspoons) baking powder and 114 
teaspoons salt for each 3-cup amount; 
sift into large bowl. Repeat until full 
amount of dry ingredients has been 
sifted. Cut in shortening with pastry 
blender or two knives until finely 
divided and mixture resembles coarse 
meal. Makes about 7 cups. 

Place in glass jars or crockery bowl; 
cover lightly with cloth or plate to 
allow circulation of air. Store in re- 
frigerator or other cool, dry place. 
Keeps well 3 or 4 weeks. 
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In baking powder, you 


get what you pay for / A ey 


KING POWpEF 


CALUMET “EVER-READY” BISCUIT RECIPE 


All measurements are level. 


“The blend of flour, Calumet Baking 
Powder, salt, and shortening, is al- 
ways ready in the icebox—I just add 
milk, roll, cut, and bake! 

“Does it keep? It certainly does! 
For days—even weeks. And it 
always makes perfect Calumet bis- 
cuits—fiuffy, flaky, tender as can 
be! Just try it .. . you’ll see the bis- 
cuit-blend’s a blessing!”’ 


WE GUARANTEE IT 
—but only with Calumet! 


It’s Calumet’s Special Action that 
makes it possible for you to get fine 
results with stored batters and de- 
layed baking. Now Calumet brings 
you equal success with stored biscuit 
blend, in this new ‘“Ever- Ready” 
Recipe! 


For handy double amount, use 12 cups 
(3 quarts) sifted flour, 4 tablespoons Calu- 
met Baking Powder, 2 tablespoons salt, 
and 2 cups (1 pound) shortening. 

For other amounts, allow for each cup 
sifted flour, 1 teaspoon Calumet Baking 
Powder, 4% teaspoon salt, and 244 table- 
spoons shortening. 


To Make Biscuits 


For 10 to 12 biscuits, measure 2 cups 
biscuit-blend into bowl. Add about 
4% cup milk and stir until a soft 
dough is formed. (Use more or less 
milk, depending upon the particular 
flour used.) 

Turn out dough on lightly floured 
board and knead 30 seconds. Pat or 
roll % inch thick and cut with 
floured 2-inch biscuit cutter. Bake 
on ungreased baking sheet in hot 
oven (450° F.) 12 to 15 minutes. 
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CAN ASPARAGUS 
This Easy Way 


SPARAGUS is no longer a “fancy” food to be pushed aside for 
the more popular peas or beans. It is a good source of vitamins 
A and C, and it provides a goodly amount of most of the minerals. 
Homemakers are finding that it makes a very tasty dish, too, when 
creamed or buttered. It is also easy to can, as these photographs 
show. Prepare your asparagus according to directions and process 


at 10 pounds pressure: pint jars and No. 2 and No. 3 cans, 30 
minutes; quart jars, 35 minutes. 











Cut off the tough ends and re- 
move the scales which hold the dirt 
before you wash the asparagus. 


Select your asparagus to make sure 
that you have a product that is at- 
tractive and = pleasing in texture. 














2, af 
Clean carefully and stand upright Pack in hot jars or cans; add 


in boiling water which does not cover one teaspoon salt per quart. 


tops. Boil two or three minutes. Let knife guide stalks into jar. 

















Calumet is a product of General Foods 














If you use one-piece zinc caps, par- 
tially seal, cover with boiling water, 
in pressure cooker. 


and process 





If you use two-piece lids, seal before 
processing. Dime-store tongs are 


convenient for handling hot lids. 
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* F we know “our Southern 

homemakers” this merry 

-month of May, we are 

sure of one thing—they are casting 

about for recipes to save flour, sugar, 

and fats. From hither and yon we 

have garnered these tested favorites 
now at your service: 


Berrytime Chiffon Cake 


To stretch the flour supply, how 
about a “chiffon” layer for that cake 
in berry time. First, bake one 9-inch 
layer of plain cake and while it is 
cooling, make the following gelatin 
layer: 

One envelope plain unflavored gelatin, 

V4 cup cold water, 4 eggs, Y2 cup sugar 

or 34 cup light corn syrup, Y2 cup milk, 

Vy teaspoon salt, V2 teaspoon vanilla, 1 

tablespoon lemon juice, 1 cup berries, 

halved before measuring. 

Beat egg yolks with % cup sugar 
(or % cup corn syrup). Add salt and 
milk. Cook in double boiler until 
of custard consistency, stirring con- 
stantly. Soften gelatin in cold water 
and dissolve in hot custard. Add 
vanilla. Cool. When mixture begins 
to thicken, add remaining ingredients 
and fold in stiffly beaten egg whites. 
Pour into 9-inch layer cake pan which 
has been rinsed in cold water. Chill. 
When firm, run a thin knife around 
sides, dip pan quickly into hot water 
for just a second. Turn out on top of 
cake layer. Frost with whipped cream 
sweetened slightly with sugar, honey, 





Save dishwashing by serving this meal- 
on-a-platter with raisin flake muffins. 


or light corn syrup. Keep in refrig- 
erator until ready to serve. 


Mrs. Truman’s Scalloped Apples 


Mrs. Harry Truman, homemaker 
“number one” in her own right, sent 
us this recipe which she says is one 
of her favorites: 

Five large apples sliced thin, 2 table- 

spoons dry bread crumbs, 2 tablespoons 


butter, 1 teaspoon vanilla, V2 teaspoon 
salt, sugar to taste. 


Fry bread crumbs in slightly 
browned butter. Put layer of apples 
in buttered baking dish, sprinkle with 
bread crumbs, sugar, and salt. Do 
this until all ingredients are used, 
leaving some bread crumbs for top. 
Mix vanilla with 1 tablespoon water 
and sprinkle over top. Cover and 
bake at 400 degrees F. for 15 min- 
utes, then reduce to 350 degrees F. 
for remainder of time, about 45 min- 
utes. Serve with thin cream. 


Lime Chicken Salad 


This is ideal for that special party 
on Mother’s Day: 

One cup chicken, | cup’ grated raw car- 

rot, | cup chopped celery, | cup nuts, 

2 packages lime gelatin, 3 cups hot 

broth, 1 teaspoon salt. 

Combine chicken, carrots, celery, 
and nuts. Dissolve gelatin in hot 
broth and add salt. Let set until the 
gelatin begins to congeal. Stir in 
chicken combination and place in 
molds. Serve when firm. 


White Syrup Ice Cream 


No homemaker ever had too many 
tested “scarcity” ice cream recipes. 
Mrs. James Mullinax of Jack Coun- 
ty, Tex., graciously gave us her fami- 
ly’s favorite: 

Two eggs, | cup white corn syrup, 1 cup 

sweet milk, 1 teaspoon vanilla, '/4 tea- 


spoon lemon extract, pinch salt, 1 cup 
whipping cream. 


Beat eggs, add syrup and mix well. 
Stir in remaining ingredients except 
cream. Whip cream and fold into 
mixture. Pour into tray and when it 
begins to freeze, remove and beat 
once. 


Picnic Potato 


For outdoor cooking, here’s a “roll 
your own” that offers variety. (Try 
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A two-layer treat—berry chiffon atop a white 
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cake and the whole frosted with whipped cream! 


ment—a luncheon in 

her honor. And why 

not try a help-your- 

self service? On one 

large platter arrange 

home baked ham, 

‘ : fresh boiled beets, 

buttered carrots, 

string beans with 

onion rings, and fruit 

salad. These sugar 

and flour saving muf- 

, : fins provide the peak 

NG N= of interest, and don’t 

Aina forget to have a sup- 

. ply of tea or coffee 
on hand! 


Two tablespoons fat, 2 tablespoons sugar, 

1 egg, 1 cup raisin bran flakes, 2/3 cup 

milk, 1 cup sifted flour, 2/2 teaspoons 
baking powder, 2 teaspoon salt. 


By SALLIE HILL 


it at your next barbecue, 
too.) 

Select firm, medium- 
sized Irish potatoes, cut 
out a hole, and save the 
inside piece. Fill the hole 
with % slice bacon rolled 
up, grated onions, and 
grated cheese. (Ham- 
burger or chili may be used 
instead of bacon.) Put the 
“lid” back over the hole. 
Wrap the potato in wet paper and 
roast in hot coals and ashes about 
45 minutes. 


Raisin Flake Muffins 
Give Mother that supreme compli- 


Blend shortening and sugar thor- 
oughly; add egg and beat well. Stir 
in raisin bran flakes and milk. Sift 
flour with baking powder and salt; 
add to first mixture and stir only un- 
til flour disappears. Bake at 400 de- 
grees F. about 20 minutes. 


Chickenburgers 


For that Maytime picnic, we are 
ready to predict that the children 
will be pleased with a new “burger”: 

Two cups ground chicken, 1 tablespoon 

chopped parsley, 1 cup toasted bread 

crumbs, 1 or 2 eggs, | teaspoon salt, 


teaspoon pepper, V2 tablespoon finely 
chopped onion, V2 cup milk. 


Mix all ingredients. Make out in 


Try Cooking With Herbs 


flat cakes and cook as hamburger 
meat. Serve on toasted bun. 


Oatmeal Bread 


Our President urgently requests 
that we use flour sparingly in order 
that we may share our supply with 
our overseas neighbors. Here is a 
flour-saving recipe: 

Two cups flour, 4 cup sugar, 2 tea- 

spoons baking powder, 2 teaspoon soda, 

1 teaspoon salt, 1 cup rolled oats, 1% 

cups buttermilk or sour milk, 2 table- 

spoons melted shortening, 1 cup diced 
figs, raisins, or drained cooked prunes. 

To sifted flour add sugar, baking 
powder, soda, and salt, and sift to- 
gether several times. Add rolled oats 
and mix thoroughly. Combine but- 
termilk with shortening that has been 
cooled slightly. Add to flour mixture 
with diced fruit, stirring just enough 
to moisten the dry ingredients. Do 
not beat; the batter should be lumpy. 
Turn into a well greased loaf pan and 
bake in a moderate oven, 350 de- 
grees F., for 1 hour or until done. 


Dried Peach Custard 


“Dried peach custard is a handed- 
down recipe which has been in our 
family a long time—in fact, it was 
one of my mother’s favorites,” states 
Miss Elaine Massey, our Woman of 
the Year for Mississippi in 1945. 

Line a pan with pie pastry. Pour 
in a layer of stewed, dried peaches, 
then cover with a layer of egg cus- 
tard, top with meringue, and bake. 


Good drainage is necessary to all of them, and 
a patterned garden will help to provide this. 
According to “the Herb Lady of Stonehaven,” 


there are six basic herbs which will make one a 


By MARTHA LYMAN SHILLITO 


good cook. They are mint, thyme, sage, marjoram, 


resemary, and basil. The use of 25, however, 
will bring one culinary fame. The chief secret 


OUSEWIVES and cooks need to guard against 
monotony in planning their daily meals. Even if 


of herb cookery, she says, is in learning to use just the right 
amount of herb seasonings that will bring out the flavor of 


the food contains the essential vitamins and nourishment, 
sometimes it lacks appetite appeal, which means that 
it will be tasted but not completely eaten. The wise cook 
will thumb through her recipes for an answer to this 
problem, and the chances are that she will find it in the 
careful use of herbs. 

Of course, cunning little jars and cannisters of herbs 
may be bought at food specialty shops, but the joy of 
using herbs is increased by growing them in your own 
garden plot. My neighbor, Mary Taylor Sims, of 
“Stonehaven,” who has become one of the South’s most 
successful herbalists, began with a small pot of lavender 
which she carried with her as she and her husband 
moved about wherever his work called him. 

It is better for beginners to plant just a few herbs, ac- 
cording to the best authorities. The garden must be laid 
out in some sort of symmetrical pattern, for there are herbs 
which require sun and others which require shade. They 
also have different preferences as to soil. One must never 
have the soil too rich, however, as this will make the plants 
grow luxuriously but they will be lacking in fragrance. 


the food without destroying the original taste. It is well to 
remember that “a pinch is enough.” Increase the amount 
only if necessary, for some of them are rather strong. 

When stuffing a hen, try adding a little thyme or rose- 
mary to the sage in the dressing. Always use chives when 
a mild onion flavor is desired; try it in scrambled eggs. 
Scatter tarragon leaves, either fresh or dried, over a roast 
of beef before it is placed in the oven. To pork sausage, 
add a little marjoram and thyme, and of course, sage. 
Next time you make apple jelly, try pouring the hot jelly 
on a rose geranium leaf—one leaf to the glass. Also try 
placing two or three of these leaves in the bottom of the 
pan when you make a white loaf cake. Lemon balm or 
lemon basil is preferable for pound cake. 

There are scores of tempting recipes, and many novel 
uses of herb fragrances which deserve a space in your 
scrapbook. So, if you are thinking of joining the host 
of .herb-hobbyists, let us hear from you. As the “herb 
lady” says, “One of the nicest things about herb collect- 
ing is that you collect such good friends along with them.” 
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My Crane Water System 
Adds to the Joy of Living 


“My Crane bathroom has taught me how modern con- 
venience can add to the joy of living. A big basin of warm 
water to plunge my hands and face in every time I wish— 
a bathtub to provide the luxurious comfort of tub bathing 
or a tingling, invigorating shower. And the quiet, efficient 
toilet brings new convenience and protects our health. 

“Of course, as our Crane Dealer pointed out, running 
water helps us make money by reducing labor and in- 
creasing production in the barn and out-buildings, and 
I can’t overlook how much easier it makes my work in 
my modern Crane kitchen and laundry.” 

You will want the advantages of a complete water sys- 
tem on your farm as soon as conditions permit. Talk it 
over with your Crane Dealer the next time you are in 
town. He can supply and install everything you need to 
bring the benefits of running water to your farm when 
products are available. 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 
VALVES ¢ FITTINGS ¢ PIPE * PLUMBING ¢ HEATING «+ PUMPS 
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A complete CRANE water system includes 
PUMPS, PIPING, PLUMBING FIXTURES 
It brings you new conveniences 








IN THE KITCHEN 


IN THE LAUNDRY ON THE FARM 


RANE— 


Typical of Crane’s national distribution is the service rendered the read- 
ers of The Progressive Farmer through 42 Branches, 52 Wholesalers, and 
Plumbing and Heating Dealers in every community. 
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De you think 

the month of 
May is a good 
time for you to 
take a “curtain 
call’? Between 
household tasks, 
sit down to rest, 
and sew a fine 
seam on a piece of 
crisp  organdy, 
sunny colorful 
print, or what- 
have-you for new 
kitchen curtains. 
There are so many smart, perky 
things you can do to those over- 
the-sink windows to make your 
three-times-a-day task easier for 
you. One busy farm woman said 
she learned a poem each day while 
she washed dishes. Each day shé 
tacked a different poem up over 
the sink and she repeated it over 
and over as she stood washing 
greasy pots and pans. Can fresh, 
gay curtains hung at your kitchen 
windows help make the hum- 
drum, everyday jobs a little more 
colorful and cheerful? 

First take a-good searching look 
at your windows. Are they tall 
and thin, short and chubby, or too 
small? Maybe they can have their 
“figures” changed by the clever 
use of fabric and color. A short full 
ruffle across the top of a tall nar- 
row window can make it look 
shorter and wider. A 
double ruffle of blue 
and white or of yellow 
and white gingham 
can be used across the 
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By LILLIAN KELLER 


@ Nothing can lift the spirit of a jaded 
house like fresh, crisp curtains. Our home 
management editor, Miss Keller, leads off 
with clever and original ideas this month. 
What is your experience with curtains? 






























top of the window in- 
stead of the usual cur- 
tain. With this and a 
gay red geranium 
growing on the win; 
dow sill, you can see 








the garden outside or 
watch the children 

















playing in the back 
yard without having 
to peep through long 
heavy curtains which 
not only get very dirty, but shut out 
all the lovely view through the 
window. ° 


Crisp white organdy can be 
trimmed with a colorful border, 
edged with rickrack braid, or with 
bias fold, and tied back with saucy 
bows of the same color as the trim- 
ming. Green and white striped feed 
sacks make clean, 




















cottage curtains or hung only over 
the lower sash of the window to give 
some privacy and yet enable the 
not-to-small homemaker to see out 
through the upper sash while she 
stands at the window washing 
dishes or peeling potatoes. 


Take table napkins that have 
worn too thin to use, dye them, and 
use them to make 





cool-looking cur- 
tains and the 
stripes give height 
to a short, chubby 
window. Designs 
may be cut from 
flowered or figured 
pique or from 
kitchen towels with 


OLD HOUSE 
By Genevieve K. Stephens 
The old house cradles visitors 
Like children lost and found; 
Her arms grown mellow stir at night 
in lullabies of sound. 


tiered _ curtains. 
Gather the dyed 
napkins on one 
edge and sew them 
onto a plain piece 
of unbleached do- 
mestic about 6 to 8 
inches- wide, so 
they overlap slight- 





bright designs of 

carrots, tomatoes, and peppers, and 
these may then be appliqued inside 
a wide hem on an organdy or scrim 
curtain. Pin the cut-outs in place, 
sew carefully around the edge of 
each, then turn a 8-inch hem up 
over them. The colored designs 
show through the hem like old- 
fashioned shadow embroidery. 
These curtains can be made like 


ly. The napkins can 
be dyed a robin’s egg blue and each 
tier or napkin can be edged in a 
different color—yellow, cherry red, 
jade green, orange, or other gay 
colors. 

If last summer’s print dresses are 
worn or faded in places, use the 
good parts for tie-back curtains, or 
for a shade tacked on an old roller. 
Flowered glazed (See page 59) 

















SWEET AND LOVELY 
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9644—“Enchanting” is the word for this summer 
frock, so young, gay, and flattering! Sizes 11 to 19. 
Size 15, 3% yards material. 


2012—This warm weather special has a scalloped 
skirt to match. Sizes 9 to 19. Size 15, 3% yards 35- 
inch fabric. ' 


2634—You'll be cool as a cucumber in this good- 
looking frock with its smart bolero. Sizes 12 to 48. 
Size 36, 4% yards fabric. 


2637—Here is another of those wonderful button- 
on dresses; wear it sunback or with the square collar. 
Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16, dress, 2% yards 35-inch 
fabric; collar, % yard. 

















2636—This lovely little dress can also be made 
full-length. Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16, 3% yards fabric; 
2% yards ruffling. 


8049—A two-piece frock such as this one is a 
summer: stand-by for young and old homemakers. 
Sizes 12 to 46. Size 36, 4 yards material. 


2632—The raglan yoke and soft lines of this 
frock are very becoming to the more mature figure. 
It’s cool to wear, too. Sizes 14 to 48. Size 36, 3% 
yards fabric; 1% yards ruffling. 


2642—There is something very appealing in this 
full-skirted child’s frock with its appliqued bunnies. 
Sizes 2 to 8. Size 4, 1% yards material. 








APPLIQUE 
INCLUDED 





PATTERNS 15 CENTS EACH. TO ORDER, SEE COUPON ON PAGE 55. 
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HOW TO FACE THE MUSIC 
—and like it! 








9. A. M. “Imagine me auditioning— 
the way I feel!” exclaims the young 
radio hopeful who is feeling sick and 
headachy due to the need of a laxative. 


11 A. M. She gets the contract! Her 
husband gets a grateful kiss. Once 
again Sal Hepatica puts things to 
rights. Taken first thing in the morn- 
ing, this gentle saline laxative brings 
ever-so-easy relief, usually within an 


“We'll fix that, or I miss my bet,” 
says her husband, who knows a thing 
or two. “Leave it to me—I’]l mix you 
a sparkling glass of Sal Hepatica.” 





hour. It helps counteract excess gastric 
acidity, helps turn a sour stomach 
sweet again, too. A nationwide survey 
shows 8 out of 5 doctors recommend 
Sal Hepatica. Why don’t you try it, 
next time you need a laxative? 


ASK YOUR DOCTOR about the efficacy of this famous prescription! Sal Hepatica’s active 
ingredients: sodium sulphate, sodium chloride, sodium phosphate, lithium carbonate, 
sodium bicarbonate, tartaric acid. Get a bottle of Sal Hepatica today, remembering this: 


caution—use only as directed. 


Whenever you need a laxative 
—take gentle, sceeq 


SAL HEPATICA 


“MR. DISTRICT ATTORNEY”— Wednesdays, NBC, 9:30 P.M., E.S.T. 


TUNE IN: 


“THE ALAN YOUNG SHOW”—Fridays. ABC, 9:00 P.M., E.S.T. 
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MY FAMILY RUNS 
7O TWINS 
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\ TAFFY CHASED A SQUIRREL 
RIGHT THROUGH A PUDDLE... 
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AVOID SOAP WASTE 
i a. 
“Never mind,” says Mrs. Saunders. ‘‘Even 
stubborn dirt yields easily to Rinso. Wash- 
able colors wash safely—look lovely!’’ 










RINSO IS 
a Gu af cc - 
ANTI-SNEEZE 
(PATENTED PROCESS) 


— the only granulated soap 98% 
tree of irritating sneezy soap-dust 









“Twins are fun—but no picnic to raise,** says Mrs. 
Saunders of Larchmont, N. Y. ‘My six-year twins 
have twin cousins and I have two older girls. 
Imagine the size of my wash! 


“Rinso's twin advantages win my vote—Rinso’s 
soapy-rich, longer-lasting suds get white clothes 
gleaming WHITE—keep washable colors sparkling 
BRIGHT. Rinso is wonderful!”’ 
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al SEE HOW SNOWY-WHITE * 

| | 4 DAD'S SHIRTS COME FROM THEIR 
. Tee PINSO WASHING ! ee 
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On rainy days the twins love to roller- 
skate in the basement. But today’s washday 
and Mom's hanging up the clothes there. 






RINSO 
MAKES QUICK 
WORK OF 
DISHWASHING— 
AND ITS EASY 
ON MY HANDS 






















By BETTY JONES 

























1172—The crocheted pineapple doilies 
are tops! Make these for Mother or a : 





4209—Sequins are sprinkled 
like stardust on this lacy cro- 
cheted blouse. Quick to make. 


friend. E-1039—Ballet slippers are more 
popular every day. Make some like these 
for summer wear. 
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N-9906—Put your child to bed un- 
der this storybook quilt of The Three 
Bears. He'll have sweet dreams! 


N-9836—Make this enchanting set 
of tea towels for your mother for a 
Mother’s Day gift. 


* 


Right — MISTY 
MOONLIGHT—A 
doily of exquisite 
beauty for you to 

© crochet. 








ORDER INSTRUCTION LEAFLETS AS FOLLOWS: 


Ten-cent and 3-cent items will be mailed separately. Nos. 1039, 1172, 
N-9836, N-9906 are 10 cents each. All others are 3 cents each. Mail your 
order to Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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e WATER SYSTEM 


Farmers everywhere say Fa W Water 
Systems help step up production. 
End tedious labor, too, save time 
for important work. An Fx W sys- 
tem provides plenty of running 
water for kitchen, and bathroom — 
as well as barns and milk house. 

Behind every dependable Fx W 
system is 80-years’ experience. Every 
pump is pre-tested at the factory, 
assuring full rated capacity and 
pressure. Models for shallow, me- 
dium and deep wells. Sizes to meet 
all home and farm needs, Ask your 
dealer about Fx W systems or write. 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO., INC. 
556 OAK STREET, KENDALLVILLE, IND. 
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(Above) F&@W Cen 

trifugal System. No 
its. No gears. No 

pulleys. 





(Left CBW Resipso- 
cating System. May 
be used with your 





















INSURE 
CANNING 
SUCCESS! 















CAPS, LIDS 
& RUBBERS 
And follow instructions in 


the Ball Blue Book. To get your copy 
send 10c with your name and address to— 


BALL BROTHERS COMPANY, Muncie, Ind. 
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Homemakers! 
Your May “Send-For” List 


ENTERTAINMENT 


OO Plans for Your Wedding—A big wed- 
ding, or a littie wedding? This leaflet will 
help you to plan it all, down to the last 
little detail. 


0 Party Plans for Stork Shower—New ways 
of presenting the gifts and some new deco- 
leaflet. 


00 Spring Party Leaflet—A simple Mother's 
Day luncheon is just one of the parties in 
this leaflet; plan a surprise party for your 
Mother. 


0 Let’s Have a Picnic—What to take to 
make your picnic a special one; some en- 
tertainment is suggesied, too. 
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HOME IMPROVEMENT 


(10 Garden Club Program—!ncludes sugges- 
tive material on programs on flower arrange- 
ment and planning a flower garden accord- 
ing to coior. 


(1 Do Your Chairs Need New Seats?—Do 
you know the four simple methods for put- 
ting new seats in your chairs, using materials 
you have at home? 


0 Any Old Chairs to Slipcover?—You don’t 
need a pattern to make new covers for your 
chairs or couches if you have these com- 
plete directions. 

0 Controlling Insect Pests — Do bugs eat 
up your flowers? Do you know how to keep 
your shrubs free of insects? 

(1) How to Make Flagstone Walks—Do you 
need a new walk in your yard? Here’s how 
to make a flagstone walk. 
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NEEDLEWORK 


0 Make a Feather Comfort—Do you know 
that a feather comfort is both warmer and 
lighter than a quilt? Make one for winter. 


(0 Designs for Tufted Bedspreads — Four 
simple but very attractive designs are in- 
cluded in this direction leaflet. 


( Revised Beginner's Handbook—Can you 
make beautiful tatted lace? It’s easy to do, 
and you can learn to crochet and knit, too, 
with these directions. 
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FOOD 


(1) Food for Sick Ones—Sick-in-beds need 
foods that are especially nourishing and 
appealing. They.will like these recipes. 


(1 Vegetable Recipes You Must Not Miss— 
Are your “‘boiled’’ dinners the same, day 
after day? Try some of these new ways of 
serving vegetables. 


[] Salads That Appeal—Do you know how 
to make vegetable, fruit, and meat salads? 
Your family will enjoy a variety, especially 
in summer. 


(1) Salad Dressings—Easy to Make—Do al! 
your salads have the same flat taste be- 
cause you use the same dressing? Learn to 
make several. 





[] 36 Ice Cream Recipes-—The sugar short- 
| age need not keep you from having lots of 
| ice cream. Try these recipes. 

[] Doughnut Recipes — Is breakfast the 
only meal where you serve doughnuts? Try 
serving them these other delightful ways. 


ae 
> 


FOOD PRESERVATION 


SS 


—Do your canned tomatoes lose their 
shape? Does your canned corn turn dark 
and spoil? These directions will help you to 
can properly. 


If your canned peaches rise to the top of 
the jar or your canned berries get mushy, 
you'll like these directions to help you pre- 
vent that. 


(1 Some Canning Questions and Their An- 
swers—if you have a special problem with 
your canning, you'll find the answer here. 


Canning, Preserving, and Pickling With 
Honey—The sugar shortage needn’t cause 
a canned-food shortage in your pantry. Let 
this leaflet tell you ote to use honey for 
canning. 


0 Pickles of Excellence — A variety of 
pickles adds zest to your meals. Learn how 
to make several kinds. 





ay 





Order instruction leaflets as follows: 


All items are 3 cents each except 
Revised Beginner's Handbook; it is 
10 cents. Check material* desired, 
fill in coupon (please print) and mail 
to Home Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 




















rations are the outstanding features of this 





... the first water-mix en- 
amel in history! A high oil 
content finish of great 
toughness and durability. 
Washes like a china plate. 
Flows on like magic— 
painters say it cuts paint- 
ing time in half. Practi- 
cally noodor. Dries quickly. 


$9 .98* 
Only 3 a Gallon 








[) The “Know-How” in Canning Vegetables | 


1 The “Know-How” in Canning Fruits— | 





(5 quarts mixed) 


51.18 a quart 
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. . . the original one coat 
oil emulsion water-mix 






wall finish made from soy 






beans. Easy to apply with 
brush or roller. Durable 







and washable. One coat 






covers most surfaces includ- 






ing wallpaper. No“painty’ 
odor. Dries in 30 minutes. 


$*).98* 
Only 2 a Gallon 
(6 quarts mixed) 


98¢ a quart 







COLORS PREFERRED 3TO I 


by Leading Decorators 


Both SPRED-Luster and SPRED-Flat Finish are available in 


11 beautiful colors. These colors were preferred at the over- 


whelming rate of 3 to 1 by leading decorators in a national 


opinion poll on wall paint colors. Both are guaranteed by 


Good Housekeeping. 


Ask for a demonstration and see the beautiful, Decorator- 


Preferred sPRED Colors—available at independent paint 


retailers everywhere. Or write for FREE color swatches and 


the intriguing story of SPRED finishes. Also free book, ‘‘How 


to Use Paint on a Farm’’. Packed with valuable, useful ideas. 
The Glidden Company, Department P-5, Cleveland 2, Ohio. 


*Prices slightly higher in Rocky Mountain Area 


Copyright 1946, The Glidden Co, 








Glidden «+: emake un leu 
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DEAFNESS @ 
yy 


It’s Prevention 





and Aid 


THERE’S ALWAYS 
AN EXTRA 


‘) 
ers ag 





If you enjoy seeing a man’s face 
light up in a smile and having him 
Say something especially nice about 
your baking, you'll quickly appre- 
ciate the “‘extra” you get from KC. 
Its the extra goodness that helps you 


win extra nice compliments. 
The confidence you'll have when 


you use this dependable baking 


” powder is another extra that women 
appreciate. They expect to get good 
results with K C—and they do! 


DEY Y¢ OLUIT 


KC’s remarkable double action 
gives biscuits, “hot breads” and 
cakes the glorious texture, smooth- 
ness and inviting appearance that 
you’ve always wanted. And its spe- 
cial formula brings out the true 
flavor of everything you bake with it. 

Get KC today. Try it the next 
time you bake. We think you'll be 
so pleased with the results that 
you'll never want to use any other 


kind. 


BAKING 
POWDER 








NOTICE is hereby given 
that no other Raisin-Bran 
—no— not one—is like 
Skinner's Raisin-Bran, 

the original Raisin-Bran. 


This Raisin Bran is NOT merely 
40% bran with some raisins 
thrown in, It IS crispy Skinner 
Flavor Flakes (whole wheat 


The ORIGINAL 


and bran Flakes) AND sweet 
California raisins. You can 
easily taste the difference in 
crispness. 


NOTICE is hereby given 
that no other Raisin-Bran 
—no—not one—is like 
the original Raisin-Bran. 
SKINNER’S Raisin-Bran. 








MONEY-BACK, POSTAGE-BACK GUARANTEE 







QUILT PIECES s 


Beautiful new prints. Large col- 
orful pieces. 3 Ibs. (18 to 22 yds.) 
only $1.49 plus postage. Sent 
C.0.D. FREE! EXTRA! Five 
hundred yds. good white #50 
thread FREE and 16 lovely quilt 
patterns all sent free. If not 
perfectly satisfied, just return 
quilt pieces (keeping free sewing 
thread and free quilt patterns for 
your trouble) and we will refund your 

$1.49 plus all postage spent apd LED VEEP 
ways! You be the judge. You can't 
lose. Could anything be more fair? _— our off 

and liberal guarantee with others. oop NO MONEY! 
Just mail a card TODAY. Act NOW 

REMNANT SHOP, Box 438-E SESSER, ILLINOIS 


>25 








EYE COMFORT 


BURNING, SMART- 
ING, OVER-WORKED 
EYES, are quickly 
soothed, cleansed and 
refreshed by 


JOHN R. DICKEY’S 
OLD RELIABLE EYE WASH 


It relieves irritation due to exposure to sun, 
dust, wind and glare or to over-use. 25c & 
50c at all drug stores, Genuine in red carton, 
DICKEY DRUG COMPANY, BRISTOL, VA. 











We pay freight. Write us now. 
U. S. MARBLE & GRANITE co. 
A-32 Oneco, Fla. 


HOW TO BUY STONES 
© The answer is found in our free monument book, 





By B. E. 


eer OCTOR, is deafness a common 
and serious ailment?” 

It is estimated that from five to 
ten per cent of our population has 
defective hearing, though compara- 
tively few people are born deaf. 
Many people born with normally 
keen hearing lose it wholly or in 
part as a result of disease or acci- 
dent. Deafness is 
not a disease, but 
a symptom, or it 
may be the result 
of one of many 
conditions which 
may affect the 
ears. Deafness is 
always of eco- 
nomic impor- 
tance, in addition 
to being a serious handicap to per- 
sonal welfare. The deaf child can- 
not make normal progress at school 
and is often thought to be slow- 
witted when in reality he may be 
highly intelligent. The deaf adult 
is always hindered and frequently 
becomes unfitted for the work or 
profession he knows best. 





Dr. Washburn 


“Please tell us about conditions 
which cause deafness.” 


The outer ear is merely a trumpet 
to catch sound waves and direct 
them inward; the real ear is a deli- 
cate apparatus buried in the bone 
at the base of the skull. A passage 
conducts the sound waves inward 
to a membrane called the eardrum, 
which vibrates. On its inner side is 
a space called the middle ear, across 
which a chain of three tiny bones 
carry the sound vibrations from the 
eardrum to the nerves of hearing 
which lie in the bone in a space 
called the inner ear. It is these 
nerves which carry the vibration im- 
pulses to the brain and cause us to 
hear a sound. The middle ear is 
connected with the throat by a tube 
(Eustachian tube) which ends near 
the back of the nose and close to the 
tonsils. Also, the middle ear has an 
opening into the mastoid. 

Deafness may be caused by a 
hardened ball of wax in the outer 
ear. Children often push beans or 
beads or other small objects into 


WASHBURN, M. D. 


the ear where they may cause ‘irri- 
tation and swelling and impair hear- 
ing. Infection with damage of the 
middle ear, however, is the chief 
cause of defective hearing. Such 
infection usually comes from the 
throat through the Eustachian tube. 
Head colds, abscessed teeth, sinus 
disease, tonsilitis, scarlet fever, 
measles, diphtheria, or other infec 
tious diseases, if neglected, may 
lead to abscess of the middle ear. 
which is usually accompanied by 
fever, soreness, and severe ear- 
ache. In all the above conditions it 
is highly important to consult a doc- 
tor without delay. With the use of 
sulfa drugs and penicillin, he may 
be able to prevent much pain and 
damage to the ears. If the earache 
is neglected, the abscesses may rup- 
ture the eardrum, mastoiditis may 
follow, or a chronic “running ear” 
may be the outcome; all of these 
conditions lead to chronic progres- 
sive deafness. In children, especial- 
ly, the removal of diseased or en- 
larged tonsils and adenoids is an im- 
portant step in the prevention anc 
treatment of deafness. 


“What aid can be given to per- 
sons who cannot hear well?” 


Children’s ears should be tested 
at school and children who ar 
found to be hard of hearing should 
have the benefits of modern treat- 
ment. They should then be placed 
in special classes, or so seated in 
their regular classes 4s to enabl. 
them-to hear the lesson to the best 
advantage. Severe cases, including 
those completely deaf, should be 
sent to special schools and taught 
to read lips and to speak distinct] 
even though they cannot hear theii 
own voices. Deaf adults, too, should 
learn lip reading. But the greatest 
aid to the person with impaired 
hearing is the modern electrical 
hearing aid. There are a numbei 
of modifications of this to suit th 
needs of all types of deafness, so 
when selecting a hearing aid, it is 
important that you have the advice 
of your ear doctor. 

(Next month Dr. Washburn’s dis- 
cussion will be: Stomach Ulcers.) 


HINTS for Homemakers 


T° prevent rusting of stove pipes, 

clean thoroughly and store in attic 
or other dry place. Wrap in newspa- 
per or paint with asphaltum to keep 
down corrosion. 


® Ivy Trouble? Are you afraid of 
poison ivy? Of course, and who isn’t? 
As quickly as you can after your tramp 
in the woods, take a good bath and give 
yourself an alcohol rubdown. 


® Meat Magic—This good suggestion 
comes from Miss Winifred E. Wilson 
who writes: “I have found that when I 
cook a fresh roast that is to last two or 
more days, it is best not to overcook it 
so it may be warmed up to seem like 
a fresh roast again. A lot of good flavor 
is saved, too, by putting it back into 
the meat pan after dinner, and putting 
it in the refrigerator when it cools. This 
also saves the trouble of washing the 
par twice!” 


@ Fit Shoes—When you purchase shoes 
for your children, check to be sure that 
they are fitted properly. They should 
be one inch longer than the child’s 
foot, the heels and counters should fit 
snugly, and the arches should provide 
adequate support. 


heated’ blank~t 


Thi; electrically 
automatically keeps the degree of 
warmth selected by the user. 


© Protection—USDA tests have shown 
that when frozen meat is not wrapped 
in paper, a light film of lard will pro- 
tect it effectively against drying or 
“freezer burn.” The frozen meat needs 
but to be dipped for a few seconds in 
melted lard heated to a temperature 
of 100-200 degrees F. Tallow alone 
or in combination with lard tended to 
chip and was not satisfactory. Ice 
glaze proved to be unsatisfactory be- 

cause it had to be renewed every few 
weeks. The lard coating may be re- 
moved by placing the meat in a pan 
in a hot oven. 
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FOR BEST RESULTS, USE 
mi CLOROX... ALWAYS UNIFORM, 
ALWAYS DEPENDABLE / 





Z fully heed the advice of health 
Gar authorities who urge hygienic 

— home cleansing to protect family 
health. That's why so many women use 
Clorox in routine cleaning to make kitchens 
and bathrooms sanitary, for Clorox is an 
effective germicide. In laundering, Clorox 
provides sanitation, too... it also bleaches 
white cottons and linens snowy-white 
(brightens fast colors). Clorox is economical 
and easy fo use. Directions on the label. 

AMERICA'S FAVORITE BLEACH AND 
HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


CLOROX 


FREE FROM CAUSTIC 


ow a. 4 hig gieniially clean |” 


a 
700K MOTHER ( 00D! “Ws WISE 
wee LVE MUST 7O MAKE 
MADE THE “DANGER ZONES” 
DRAINBOARD \ | HYGIENICALLY 
CLOROX-CLEAN! | | CLEAN WITH 
CLOROX! 











The manufacturers’ trademark is your protection 











or SCRAPES, 


SCRATCHES 















ching to 0to 
a WGUENTINE 


It’s first-rate first-aid for any 
injury to the skin: 
@ It relieves pain. 


@ It is antiseptic and fights 
infection. 


@ It promotes healing. 








In tubes and jars at all drug stores, 


A. Norwich Product Gp 








KITCHEN 
MATTERS 


By MARY AUTREY 





' THE neighborly spirit of Southern 
| “ farm folk so manifest during the 
' war has all but demanded the op- 
portunity to share our food with 
Europe’s starving masses. 


There is really no occasion for 
concern about the new 80 per cent 
flour called for in the President’s 
order. It is only slightly darker 
with a somewhat more wheaty 
flavor which many people like even 
better than our former white flour. 
And what about the food value of 
the new flour? According to the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, if present levels 
of enrichment are maintained, the 
new 80 per cent flour will give the 
same food values as enriched white 
flour and, in addition, will improve 
the protein or body-building qual- 
ity. Here’s a word of caution to the 
inexperienced homemakers who 
would lay in a large supply: Flour, 
if kept very long in warm weather, 
will “kick back.” Some fine day you 
may find more weevils than flour! 


“Flour Stretchers” 


How long since you tried sweet 
potato biscuit, Irish potato cake, 
crumb cake? We Southern folk 


bread and grits! And isn’t this the 
time to-do a little “free wheeling” 
by adding leftover cooked cereals 
to pancakes, muffins, fritters, or one- 
dish meals? And have you tried 
dry cereals instead of bread crumbs 
in scalloped dishes? We pose this 
one more query: Have you some 
flour-saving tips to pass along to 
other readers? 


Seven Basic Foods 


“Please publish a list of the basic 
seven foods,” a reader writes. We 
are pleased to oblige with this list 
of foods your family should have 
every day: 

1. Green and yellow vegetables 

2. Oranges, tomatoes, or grapefruit 

8. Potatoes and other vegetables and 

fruits 

4 Milk and milk products 

5. Meat, poultry, fish, or eggs 

6. Bread, flour, or cereal 

7. Butter, or fortified (vitamin A) 

margarine. 

Another way to think of these 
“musts” in family feeding is to put 
them in five groups: 1) dairy prod- 
ucts; 2) poultry products; 3) lean 
meats; 4) vegetables and fruits; 5) 
starches, fats, and sweets. 

Sweet Potato Candy 


Something new and exciting in 
our office was a box of candies from 
Prof. L. M. Ware, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute. These new4 
Alayam (Alabama Yam) candies rep- 
resent an effort to make a fine candy 
as well as a more balanced food 
without loss of the fine qualities and 
high taste appeal. This has been 
done by using various combinations 
of sweet potatoes and such highly 
nutritious Southern products as 
wheat germ, corn germ, soybean 
flour, coconut, and locally grown 
fruit juices including orange, grape, 
muscadine, and Youngberry. 





FESTAL 
By Margaret Lehr 


Any kind of meal can be 

A kind of gay festivity. 

As long as love lights up the room 
Like candles chasing out the gloom, 
Cheer and grace and happy wishes 





Make banquet fare of simple dishes. 





know also, the value of cornmeal | 
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SERVE THE CEREAL SO MANY FOOD AUTHORITIES 
SERVE IN THEIR OWN HOMES! 


What do Food Authorities serve their own families? 

More than 460 Dietitians and Home Economists, all of them mothers 
of growing children, when recently questioned, agreed almost unani- 
mously (96%!) that the bot breakfast cereal is best for growing children 
and active adults. 

And hot oatmeal was overwhelmingly their first choice—chosen for use 
in their own homes 3 #0 1 over all other hot cereals combined! 

These experts know that no other natural cereal provides as much of 
3 great Basic Vitality Elements* indispensable for normal growth, 
stamina and energy. They want these important advantages for them- 
selves and for their own growing children. 

See that your family has the superiorities of delicious, whole-grain 
Quaker Oats. Remember to get a big economical package of Quaker 
Oats today. In everything there’s Always One That’s Best. 


*Protein, Food-Energy, Vitamin B, 








Quaker Oats and 
Mother's Oats 
Are the Same 















i How to make smoother 


ICE CREAM in cutomatic refriger- 


ator or hand freezer 


Make smoother, more delicious 
ice cream and sherbets with 
light cream, top milk, or even 
whole milk. Easy ... no eggs, 
no cooking, Readily digesti- 
ble. Recipes in package. At 
grocers and druggists. 


 SJUNKET" 
RENNET TABLETS 


—- 


Gove W00 












bloc lo 
% swatches at unbeliev- 
ably lowcost. Expen- 
sive WOOL and wool- 


mixed suitings from 
world’s largest tailors, 


! 
O MONEY! Just mail penny 
! Pay your mailman only 
Money-Back Guar- 
a NOW! Supplies LIMITED! 
WOOL QUILT BLOCKS CO., Dept. WE-31. Sesser, III. 


















—o—— FREE TRIAL OFFER <= = 

“THE ‘JUNKET’ FOLKS,’’ Dept, 55 { 

Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, Inc. 

Littie-Palls, N. Y. (In Canada, Toronte, Ont.) | 
Send at once FREE TRIAL package of 

““Junner’’ Runwer Tascets and Recipes to | 





CHORE GIRL 














how 
Back again in the Sunny South. Ready to work and better | 
than ever because of war-born improvements. Ask for ] Address. | 
and accept only the genuine with my picture on the tag y > 

and name stamped on eyelet fastener. 10¢ everywhere. Cite aes | 
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@ RED GOOSE Shoes are made of fine leathers, durable 


materials, inside and out, over lasts that insure correct fit! 


RED GOOSE Shoes provide extra reinforcements in vital 
parts— protection that active feet need! 


Get your boy or girl good-looking shoes that wear and keep 
their shape longer. Consult your phone book's Classified 
Section, or write us for the name of your nearest Red Goose 


or Friedman-Shelby dealer. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS OF ALL 


RED GOOSE DIVISION, International Shoe Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


fed Gow 


AND FRIEQMAN-SHELBY gS BE oOo = ey 


All THE FUN OF tyayyyg pet 


AGES 































NEEDA 
LAXATIVE ? 


Try Lemon and Water 


— it’s good for you! 


cl : 
IN A GLASS FIRST THING 


F 
see ON OF WATER OW ARISING 


ONE LEMON 


Lemon and water, when taken first 
thing on arising, makes harsh laxa- 
tives unnecessary for most people. 

This natural fruit drink — simply the 
juice of a lemon in a glass of water 
—is all that most people need to insure 
prompt, gentle, normal elimination. 
And unlike harsh laxatives, which ir- 
ritate the system and impair nutri- 
tion, lemon and water is good for you! 

Millions Take Lemons for Health 
Lemons are among the richest sources 





4% 


LN 








of vitamin C, which restores energy, 
helps you resist colds and infection. 
They supply valuable amounts of B, 
and P. They alkalinize. They aid ap- 
petite and digestion. National surveys 
show that 10,500,000 Americans now 
take lemon and water as a regulator 
or health builder. 


Not sharp or sour, lemon and water 
has only enough tang to be refreshing: 
clears the mouth, wakes you up. Try it 
for 10 mornings, first thing on arising. 


Hey repalar the feabitifl way! 
LEMON and WATER 


— first thing on arising 


For Graduation 
By BETTY JONES 
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4207—Make these delightfully cool 
slippers with matching belt-and-bag 
set. They're as easy to crochet as 
falling off a log! 





4208—Make ‘em striped or make ’em 
plain—but be sure to crochet a pair of 
“shorties” for vourself! 










SAY GOOD-BYE TO 


BACKACHE 


EASE PAIN! SMILE AGAIN! 


Why suffer cruel, nagging, muscular 
back pains—when help can be so quick, 
so easy! Don’t wait, try the clean, mod- 
ern, proved avay to relieve simple back- 
ache, other muscle strains and pains. 
Just apply one big Johnson’s BACK 
PLASTER, right on the sore spot. Its 
mild medication gently HEATS your 
back, stirs up circulation, fights conges- 
tion, eases pain. Warm flannel covering 
retains body heat, protects against chill- 
ing, supports day and night—feels great! 
(Nore: In case of chronic backache, see 
your doctor.) Insist on the GENUINE, 
made by Johnson & Johnson—first choice 
of millions. At all drug stores. 


Gohwvons BACK PLASTER 


HERES A 
MONE Y-MAKNER 
FOR FARMERS 


You can have water where and when 
it’s wanted with a BURKS Water 
System. This means you'll put meat 
on beef and hogs faster — increase 
milk up to 20%, 
eggs up to 35%. 


URK. WATER 

B S SYSTEMS 
are famous for dependable service 
—longer life—and larger capacity. 
Only one moving part——self prim- 
ing—easy to install. Both deep or 


shallow well systems. Write for 
catalog and prices now. 


DECATUR PUMP CO., 28 Elk St., Decatur 70, til. 




















Super Turbine 
System 














4205—What could be sweeter tor the | 
graduation dance than this accessory | 
set of black with gold sequins? 





4212—Like morning glories on a May 
morning—a crisp tatted edging for 
a pretty handkerchief. You'll like the 
matching hair ornaments and earrings, | 
too. They are sweet to wear. 
xk kk * 
Instruction leaflets are 3 cents each. 
Mail your order to Home Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 























2, Ala. | 











FACTORY 
TO ALL WHO 


NEED MONEY 


oh ~~ 

<i aay 
"PX ELPA AGENTS—I'll send you big box of 
—— \ full size packages of famous Blair 
. 0){ Food and Household Products. Am- 
bitious men and women cleaning up. 
We give you the outfit. Just write 
quick, saying you want to be a money-making Blair 
ealer. You show samples—take orders for this line of 
nearly 250 fine quality guaranteed home products 
needed by almost everyone in your neighborhood 
daily. Rush name. Find out how easy It Is te make 





7 
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| money supplying our products to your friends. Send 


for big assortment today. 


BLAIR OF VIRGINIA, Dept 288), Lynchburg, Va. 









Hi weak arch foot pains? Try Or. Barron's New 
&* i Foot Cushions. LIKE WALKING ON A PIL- 
- £7 LOW! Soft, Spongy, Air-ventilated. Fits al! 

7 shoes, Cushions your arches and feet from heel 
to toes. Dr. Barron says: ‘‘Wonderful for 
tired, aching feet!’ Send only $1.98 for A 
R, or ©.0;D. plus postage. State shoe size 
an if man or woman, 30-DAY TRIAL 
GUARANTEE. Money back if no blessed relief 
ORTHO CO., 11) W. 83 ST. Dept. 69E,N.¥.C.24 
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PLAYTIME AND SUNTEME 
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2606—One piece play suit or undergarment with 
a simple little dress to match. Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4, 6. 
Size 2, dress, 1% yards; suit, 1 yard. 


2621—This graceful basque frock is one that 
the school-age girl can wear for “best” all summer. 
Sizes 6 to 14. Size 8, 2 yards 35-inch material, 1% 
yards ruffling. 


2628—This adorable sun dress with matching 
bonnet and panties is surprisingly easy to wash and 
iron. Sizes 2 to 8. Size 4, dress, 1% yards fabric; 
bonnet, % yard; contrasting, % yard. 





2616—She’ll look more like an angel than ever 
in this sweet little dress. Sizes 1, 2,3, 4. Size 2, 1% 
yards 35-inch material, % yard for collar. 
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2610—Princess style homefrock to suit all ages 


and figures. Sizes 12 to 48. Size 36, 4% yards 35-inch 
material, 2% yards rickrack. 





2625—The “soda set” will welcome such a prac- 
tical style as this sunback play suit with matching 
bolero. Sizes 4 to 10. Size 8, 2 yards for both. 





2630—When you want a casual frock with style, 
this dainty shirtwaist should be your choice. Sizes 
12 to 44. Size 36, 3% yards 35-inch material. 


No patterns sent without coin, money order, 
check, or stamps; (coins preferred). 




















aang as De a RI 

Street or RFD ...........---. a eT _ 
_ | Ta aT E State 

Pattern Number............. Size 

Pattern Near bse?cscecorceccscoces:conossvevesecnensonee Size 





Mail your order to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, 2, 
Ala. If you wish Fashion Magazine for 15 cents, checkshere (__). 
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and children.” 


WO 


HEN your child is cross and 
cranky, and that crankiness 
comes from ‘‘Childhood Constipa- 
tion’’. . . the wise thing to do is this: 


Give him Fletcher’s Castoria. 
It’s so gentle and safe, yet it works 
thoroughly and effectively. It 
won’t upset his sensitive digestive 
system. 


Unlike adult laxatives — which 
may be too harsh-—Fletcher’s 
Castoria is especially made for chil- 
dren. It contains no harsh drugs, 
and will not cause griping or dis- 
comfort. 


And Fletcher’s Castoria has such 





Gah Fletcher 


CASTORIA 


The originai and genuine 


When Baby’s crankiness means 
“Childhood Constipation” 


EE Pe PE 
# : 


“It’s the laxative made especially for infants 


a pleasing taste that children really 
love it. They take it gladly, with- 
out forcing. 


Get Fletcher's Castoria at your drug- 
store today. Look for the green band 
and laboratory control number on 
the package. 

Always take a laxative only as directed 
on the package or by your physician. 
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Sek anon nice onan 


Farm Ra 


NEW BEAUTY, 
POWER AND 
PERFORMANCE 


The Philco 131, left, is a 

sensation of farm radio 

value. Note these features: 

@ New, smart cabinet 
design in lustrous 
brown plastic. 

@ Famous money-saving 
Philco 14% Volt Farm 
Radio Circuit. 

© 4 Super-efficient long- 
life Loktal Tubes. 

e@ High Power Speaker; 
glorious tone. 

® Self-contained, long- 
life battery. 


PHILCO Qhiu pp Qatufeii Qu 





Yes, the greatest farm radios ever to come from the 
laboratories of Philco, the leader,.are now on dis- 
play at your Philco dealer. Sensational advances in 
quality and value! Glorious new beauty of tone; 
thrilling performance; most beautiful farm radio 
cabinets in Philco history. See them, hear them! 














The Baking Powder 
with the BALANCED Double Action 


Clabber Girl is today’s baking powder... 
the natural choice for the modern recipe. Its 
balanced double action guarantees just the 
right action in the mixing bowl, plus that final 
rise to light and fluffy flavor in the oven. 


LABBER GIRL 
Baking /owdet 


INDIANA 
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Our Quilt Pieces are Really 
Different than any you ever 
had. The sizes and quality 
are even different. Most all 
4 come in FINE _ quality 
Prints, Percales, Stripes and 





Big Bargain! Over 4 pounds 
of all new, gay, colorful 














some colored. Patch work materiats. Latest, gorgeous 

becomes popular again as signs. Fine quality. 

the war put its pinch fe 
material. You will be surprised the many usefu % 
things you can make out of these goods. 3 pounds eran See Co 
ONLY $1.69 POSTAGE PAID, or 6 Pounds ONLY Gi eras 
$3.00 POSTAGE PAID. ‘The latest patterns in ‘eg ven with Order 
Quilts GIVEN with each order. Satisfaction GUAR- AY] + 
ANTEED or money cheerfully refunded. This offer ( ANN Satisfied Customers Say: 
is ONLY good while our stocks last. DON’T WAIT , LN S Recieved auils Digces. 
until it is too late. Bargains like this are snapped al H. Wsthoal fire, 
up quickly. Send in your order TODAY. Don't take 4: another order. Mrs. J. P 
a chance having your order come back marked SOLD ox 4% 4 Send gorgeous quilt pieces. 
OU Please send money with order. WE PAY OX A friend has some and is 


> 
gre 
more orders. Mrs. A. R. @ (Names oD request). 


(ne NO MONEY—Free Trial yd 


Write today postman only $1.98 plus If 
CG d F delighted, wT +4 back and our mone returned a tN FU tr 
oo or including postage spent BO WAYS. Keep the AL 
Outfit and Quilt Patterns for pe. trouble. Isn't this fair? 


Ove r 10 rs] Ye @ EF & | House of Remnants, 2227 Calumet Avenue, Dept. 79. Chicago 16, Ill. 


POSTAGE, or C.0.D plus postene. Bvervene is thrilled. Mrs.M. M. @1 am 


buying our Quilt Pieces not you? UNION 
MILL ENDS, Dept. PF- 30, ‘Monticello, New York. 


atly pleased. Send 2 








—And even better now. Recently greatly im- 
proved; more antiseptic, more active, finer 

quality ingredients. Spreads easier. Widely ra ao ASRRY WANTED 
used for minor externally caused skin, itching; FE EXCELLENT PR PROFIT selling Dessert 
rash, tetter, pimples, cuts, bruises, etc. 35c. . pomeere. = ousehold, Drug pena and ‘Toilet Ariielse inveod 


=> GRAY’S OINTMENT aii en 












A CORNER FOR PARENTS 


By MARY AUTREY 


RE you the parent 

who feels that you 
are paying too much 
taxP Well, here’s a 
tip: You can get your 
money back and more! 
Send 15 cents today 
to the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor, Washington, 
D. C., for Children’s 
Bureau Publication 30. 
This 147-page booklet 
is entitled Your Child 
From One to Six. The 
authors have covered 
a goodly number of 
questions that arise in the pre- 
school years: How soon will my 
child walk and talk? When will he 
be ready for a sand box? What 
should I feed him? How can I keep 
him from being sickP What to do 
about stuttering, nail-biting, thumb- 
sucking, wrong habits, skin dis- 
eases, and dozens of other prob- 
lems that affect a child? 

Here our child care specialist 
answers puzzling problems. 

“Can you give me a chart or list 
which will enable me to know if my 
child is well fed?” 

Here is a check-list of the general 
characteristics of a well nourished 
child: 

1. Body well developed with 
straight arms and legs. 

2. Posture erect with stomach in, 
head and chest up, shoulder blades 
flat. 

8. Moderately fat with curves 
rather than angles. 

4. Muscles firm, well developed. 

5. Eyes clear and bright with no 
dark hollows or circles underneath. 

6. Hair glossy. 

7. Teeth well formed and sound. 

8. Gums firm, light pink, with 
no bleeding. 





Health and happiness 
go hand in hand. 


9. Skin smooth, firm 
and of good color. 

10. Blood red, good 
supply (outward sign 
is pinkish color of lin- 
ings in mouth and eye- 
lids, and in the ears as 
seen against the light). 

11. Appetite and 
digestion good. 


12. Elimination 
regular with no con- 
stipation. 

13. Sleep sound and 
refreshing. 

14. Good natured disposition. 

15. Alert, cheerful expression. 

16. General health vigorous with 
low “absentee” record at school. 


“Our two daughters who are seven 
and nine years old fuss and knock 
continuously. Should I punish them 
or just ignore their behavior?” 

Children of this age are together 
so much and must share so many 
things that unless one or the other 
gives up too easily, there will be 
some quarreling as they make ad- 
justments to each other and to the 
rest of the family. 

It is very important that you and 
your husband avoid making com- 
parisons between the two and that 
you give equal amounts of atten- 
tion, approval, and love to both. It 
is necessary that you purposely ig- 
nore and refuse to see many little 
differences that arise between the 
children. They need sympathetic 
guidance in their attempts to work 
out better relations, and this will 
make it necessary that you investi- 
gate the most frequent causes of 
their quarrels and try to get rid of 
these causes. And you must stand 
ready to approve the contribution 
each makes to her sister or to the 
family group because this takes 
away the feeling of jealousy. 





MIRRORS 
TELL ALL 


By SALLY CARTER 
* 


ll OW would you look 

if you had no mir- 
ror? “I wouldn’t know,” 
you answer, and that’s 
the truth. Your best 
friend would have to 
tell you, for even the 
image you might see in 
a pool would not be 
quite a true one. Your 
looking glass is a very good friend; 
but you wouldn’t like having only 
one friend—or only one mirror. 


You can buy, very inexpensively, 
the five types of mirrors that you 
need to help you to be a better look- 
ing and better groomed person. 


Most important of your five mir- 
rors is the one placed where you 
dress and apply your make-up. If 


possible, let it be a triple one, so 


you can see all sides at once. 


Equally as important is your hand 
mirror that enables you to see how 
the back of you looks. The larger 
it is, the better. 


A mirror that allows you a full- 
length view of yourself is another 
essential, whether it is a part of 
your dresser or a separate mirror. 

Then there’s* your magnifying 





A triple mirror gives you 
a triple check on yourself. 


mirror. If you do not own one, you 
should. Last, but not least, comes 
your pocket mirror that you depend 
on so much when you are away 
from your dresser. (Next month— 
Vacation Charm.) 


G. et Em Mol 


Mail your order for free leaflets to Sally 
Carter, Home Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, at office nearest you—Dallias, Mem- 
phis, Birmingham, or Raleigh. Please Print. 





(0 Vacation Beauty Needs 

[] Bottled Stockings Are Money Savers 
[}] Weight Control and Exercise 

(J Whet to Do About Pimples 

(J What Does Your Smile Reveal? 
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ALUMINUM j; 
PREMIUMS 


ONLY 20 COUPONS “~ 











ONLY 14 COUPONS 


Yes, Ma'am! Come and get ‘em! 
Fat, fluffy, biscuits your men-folks 
will rave about! Now—more than 
ever before—you'll appreciate 
Robin Hood Flour's better baking 
qualities. In cooperation with our 
government's Share-the-Wheat 
Program the Robin Hood millers 
have developed an amazing flour, 
fully enriched, to give you GUAR- 
ANTEED baking results! 


THE SQUTH'S~ / 





And, on top of the bargain—new, 
lightweight, quick and flavorful 
cooking Aluminumware you've long 
been wanting—at no extra cost! 
Yes, every sack of Robin Hood 
G.R.* Flour contains valuable Cou- 
pons that you can exchange for 
Aluminum Premiums. A PLUS-value 
with Robin Hood, the flour that's 
super-milled from Washed-Wheat. 

















ONLY 30 COUPONS 
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F you could count the millions of 

users of Tampax, you would find 
them living in country houses, city 
apartments, even tents. You would 
find them on trains, boats, planes and 
islands—in both hemispheres, six 
continents, seventy-five countries, 
and speaking dozens of languages. 
The sun never sets on them. 

Those who have followed the his- 
tory of Tampax are astounded by the 
number of women already using 
this monthly sanitary method, be- 
cause the change from external pro- 
tection to internal protection seems 
so decidedly revolutionary .< ; Just 
imagine discarding the harness. of 
belts, pins and external pads by the 
one swift decision to use Tampax! 
No odor, no chafing, easy disposal. 
In place you cannot feel it and you 
need not remove it for shower or tub. 

Perfected by a doctor, Tampax is 
made of pure surgical cotton, com- 
pressed in dainty one-time-use appli- 
cator .. . Sold in 3 ‘‘absorbencies”’ at 
drug stores, notion counters. Month’s 
supply slips into your purse. The 

economy box contains 
enough for 4 months’ aver- 
age needs. Tampax Incorpor- 
ated, Palmer, Massachusetts. 


REGULAR 
SUPER 


3 absorbencies 
7 JUNIOR 


[Pom 


Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the American Medical Association 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
Palmer, Mass. 

Please send me in plain wrapper a trial geciuge of 
Tampax. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or silver) to cover 
cost of mailing. Size is checked below. 


(| ) REGULAR (| ) SUPER 


PF-56-L 


( ) JuNIOR 


Name 





Address 





City. 
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The COTTONS 
WE WEAR 


PIAAADADDD' 


By JOHNNIE HOVEY 


Miss., is the cotton industry’s 1946 Maid of Cotton. We 

saw her in an all-cotton fashion parade featuring the six 
dresses shown on this page, and many others which proved to us 
that cotton can be both practical and pretty from sun to sun! 


Fashion facts that we noted to pass on to you include: The 
covered-up look in %-length shorts and the new high neckline; 
cool, little extended-shoulder sleeves; peplums that tie on, and 
the charming use of fabric hats, bags, and gloves made to match 
dresses. 

One of the most charming hats worn by Miss Barnwell, and it is 
not pictured here, was nothing more than three eyelet ruffles 
set on a crocheted mesh crown so that it fit close against her 
head like a calot. You could make one like it. 


| OVELY Gwin Barnwell of Gastonia, N.C., and Greenwood 


1. This snvart street dress of white, black, and 
yellow gingham features the keyhole neckline and 
the tricky removable peplum. The cap sleeves are 
cool and comfortable and the matching gloves and 
hat give it “dressed up” importance. For a change, 
you might wear a wide belt instead of the peplum. 


2. Embroidered eyelet is enchanting, especially 
with the matching half-hat and drawstring bag. 
Notice the tiny sleeves, full skirt, and high neck- 
line, too. 


3. What could be sweetér than this lovable dance 
frock with its feminine frills! Ruffles all over the 
shoulders and a sweeping skirt add up to the perfect 
summer formal. Be the belle of the ball in cool, 
crisp, gingham! 


4. This gleaming white eyelet blouse, made of 
embroidered cotton balloon cloth, is really cool with 
its low square neckline and its short sleeves. The 
ruffled peplum ties on and the beautiful bag is good 
for all your summer dresses and suits. 


5. A jaunty peplum jacket tops a slim skirt in this 
outfit that is perfect for dates, shopping, or traveling. 
Our lovely Maid of Cotton wears a dainty half-hat 
to match, too, and her bag is made of novelty cotton. 


6. This summer sports frock is made of washable 
chambray. It’s the kind of dress that homemakers 
of all ages appreciate for its neatness and comfort. 
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YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWINGS 





EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


veco SHINOLA 


@ It’s not that your feet are too big—it’s 
just that your shoes are always showing. 
You might as well break down and keep 
a good supply of Shinola on hand. In ad- 
dition to the way your shoes look, there’s 
the matter of wear. The oily waxes in 
Shinola help preserve leather. It pays to 
KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 

ay SHINOLA WHITE is what you ask 
SS for in summer. It’s swell for all 
types of white shoes—leather or fabric. 
Easy to put on—hard to rub off. 
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FREIGHT PAID 
Satistaction Guaranteed. Prices include 
lettering and Foot-stone. Catalog FREE, 

EMPIRE MONUMENT CO. 
Box 70, Atlanta, Georgia 















Curtain Calls 


(From page 48) chintz shades 
with a ruffle sewed at the lower 
edge can add variety to your kitchen 
window. When the shade is up, the 
ruffle is at the top of the window 
and when it is lowered, the ruffle 
is at the center of the window. Dye 
and hem pieces of old sheets, bed- 
spreads or tablecloths. Fix a cas- 
ing for the rod at the top and appli- 
que a gay pot of tulips, a spray of 
dogwood, or brightly colored fruit 
across the bottom. Your “rag bag” 
curtains will make your neighbors 
exclaim in admiration. 

Two windows with very little 
space between can be treated as 





one big window. Two soft colored 
bath towels or gay tea towels can 
be used by putting a casing of un- 
bleached muslin across the top, on 
the wrong side, and using matching 
wash cloths or luncheon napkins as 
a narrow valance over the rod which 
extends across the two windows. 
These curtains should be pushed 
back as far as possible so they will 
not keep out the light, air, and view. 


Had you ever thought of match- 
ing your kitchen curtains with your 
apron? Buy enough material for 
both or put a wide bias fold of your 
left-over apron material on un- 
bleached muslin curtains. Scalloped 
curtains can be made by using a 
coffee cup for the scallop pattern 
and a short length of big ball fringe 
for the dots which are sewed on in- 
side the scallops. 

Do not think for a- minute that 
those kitchen windows aren’t im- 
portant. Some day count up all the 
time you spend in the kitchen and 
see if the hours spent in the No. 1 
room of the house can’t be made 
more cheerful and satisfying by 
using a splash of color, ruffles, 
stripes, checks, or gay flowered print 
for curtains. 

Come, take your spring curtain 
call with ingenuity, originality, and 
good taste, and then write to us and 
tell us how you did it, won’t you? 

(Next month Miss Keller’s topic 
will be Laundry Lifts. Watch for it.) 


Editor's Note.—For the most origi- 
nal and interesting letter about “How I 
Made Curtains For My House” this 
department will pay $5. Write to Home 
Department, The Progressive Farmer, 
Birmingham 2, Ala., c/o “Curtain 
Calls”. 





GRANDMOTHER 
By Webb Dycus 


She left a trail of loveliness 

That we who followed her might find 
How things of beauty can pervade 
And bring a quiet to the mind: 


A candlestick, two painted quilts, 
A yard of snowy hair-pin lace; 
A clump of peonies—dark red— 
For bouquets in an ebon vase. 


And many other joys she gave 
Unconsciously, that will live on— 
It might be said that she bequeathed 
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sentinel... 


THEY’RE NEW! 
THEY’RE WONDERFUL! 


They’re here—the Sentinel radio 
creations you’ve been waiting for 
—with new beauty of cabinets, 
both classical and modern; with 
new beauty of tone fidelity that is 
truly reception-perfection! AC and 
DC, battery and electric—table 


models, portables, consoles and 


| y radio phonographs, AM and FM i 
ee Yo —radio for every room in every 


yl home, for every purse and purpose! 
yw U \ See Your Dealer Today 


SENTINEL RADIO CORPORATION 


2020 RIDGE AVENUE 
EVANSTON « ILLINOIS 


ene | Toxite::" 


Wee FREE BEAUTY BOOKLET | Soray trooder Seater, Sea”use. Bios ite. hogs 
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Freckle Cream. More than just a freckle cream to control Spick mist over birds in closed house several 
- makes skin lighter . . feel Use accord- coccidiosis. TONITE LABORA your Canvas HESTERTOWN MO. 
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32,000,000 jars have been 



















purchased at drug 
and cosmetic 
counters in the 
last half century. 

A postal card 
brings this inter- 
esting story to you. 
THE STILLMAN CO, 
Dept. D.- AURORA, ILL. 
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Save time and money ! Enjoy 
clothes that give pleasure and 
win admiration. Just send 
name and address for our 
FREE 1946 Style Catalog 
filled with wonderful values 
4 for the whole family. Latest 
Styles; Superior aterials 
and Workmanship; Money 
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Saving Prices. 24-hour ser- : Hand-Lasted in Old Mexico : 
vice. Satisfaction Guaranteed or mone : ees s : 
cheerfully refunded. Write for yours today! ° ‘oa ype ese ape an on all- 
cather play shoes wi your favorites 
National C! lething Co. onset: “se all summer long, indoors or outdoors. 


Soft and pliable, with firm leather sole 

and heel, you'll wear them everywhere. 

about 2O0YARDS Rors Remove the ankle strap and wear them | 
0 iy ee * '. in the house as scuffs. Moccasin shaping 
GHT TECES 5 take >> gives: maximum comfore Order today 

e OVER 3 POUNDS y YA\ | for prompt shipment. Sizes 3 through 9, — 

e LARGE AND COLORFUL i they're easy to fic. 

e EXCELLENT QUALITY Ce oe ot es ees ee es ees 


© BEAUTIFUL NEW MATERIALS TEXAS FOOTWEAR CO., Dept. pr-2 


Bargain Sale! Lovely new goods that will please P. O. Box 866, Dalias,Texas. 
you. Bright, gorgeous designs. You'll be delighted 














G IVEN 14 PIECE SEWING OUTFIT AND Please send me postpaid pairs of Mexi-mocs 
ritadet ier QUILT PATTERNS WITH ORDER i a a ae 
Join our thousands Monep Back Guarantee (Send eaeng of feet outline if size 1s not known.) 
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1.59 returned, plus postage spent 
oustomers,- Fax OTH WAYS. You can keep the Nome 
BP so plus Bog Sewing Outfit and Quilt Patterns for 














Write today. your trouble. That's fair. isn't it? Address. 











A song of peace to everyone. 





Great American Sales Co., 2226 Silverton Way, Dept. 218 Chicago 16, Ili. City State 
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Camellias For Beauty 


R. and Mrs. J. R. Fairey, whose 

beautiful home was pictured on 
Miss Hill’s page in February, are con- 
tinually adding new plants to their 
already beautiful garden in Calhoun 
County, S. C. Mrs. Fairey writes: “I 
was pleased to see Mr. Hume’s 
camellia article in your March issue. ° 
I have a copy of his book and like it 
very much. 

“We grafted more than 25 camel- 
lias last week, and we have a goodly 
number of our own plants to put out, 
in addition to two dozen which we 
bought. 

“We moved the old chicken house 
and surrounding fence and now that 


area is a part of our camellia garden.. 


We also put magnolia, crape myrtle, 
and cydonia there.” 

Mrs. Fairey, who is a distinguished 
camellia grower on her own merits, 
wants the flowery touch on her sta- 
tionery, too. “I want some stationery 
with a camellia on it,” she said. “I'd 
love to have a little Pink Perfection; 
I have a plant of this variety that my 
father gave to me 46 years ago. It 
grows right outside our new glass 
‘porch, a very beautiful reminder of 
a grand old man, a Christian gentle- 
man.” 


Buys, Remodels Home 


CCORDING to Home Demon- 

stration Agent Mrs. Grace Brown, 
one of the most active young mem- 
bers of the White Sulphur Springs 
Home Demonstration Club in Surry 
County, N. C., is Miss Frances 
Chandler who has been a member 
for six years. She joined while still 
in high school and during that time 
she has served as president, secretary, 
and project leader. 


Frances’ father died soon after she 
finished high school and the story of 
how she “carried on” for her mother 
and younger sister is a courageous 
one. She tells it here: 


“In August 1941 I purchased a 
house with five lots, having a frontage 
of 315 feet with a depth of 250 feet. 
The house was a frame dwelling with 
six rooms and a large hall through 
the center. There were no out build- 
ings, but there was a well with an 
electric pump. The large front porch 
was badly in need of paint and re- 
pair, as was the rest of the house. 
The first thing to do was to pay the 
$1,500 purchase loan. We did that 
in three years. 

“In 1944 we began remodeling the 
house. We tore away the big front 
porch, made a gable entrance, and 
built a side porch on the left. We 
divided the hall to make an entrance 
which opened into the combination 
living room-dining room. The dining 
room opened onto the new side porch. 

“In the kitchen we covered the 
walls with sheetrock painted white 
and built new kitchen cabinets that 
were eight feet long and reached 
from ceiling to floor. We also in- 
stalled a sink and made a nook for 
the hot water tank and the stove- 
wood. We worked out a color scheme 
of red and white for the cabinets, cur- 
tains, and the linoleum. 

“My sister and I painted every 
room in the house except the kitchen 
and bath, and our total paint ex- 
penses were $22. 

“We had a small basement dug 
under the porch; we painted and 
underpinned the house, painted the 
screens, and added new green shut- 
ters. All of these repairs and im- 
provements, which not only added to 
the looks of our home, but made it 
more convenient and comfortable, 
cost $1,150.” 





*Yes, You Can Have Camellias and Azaleas, 
by H. Harold Hume, March, 1946. 





OUR WOMEN SPEAK 


This month we salute two busy homemakers, Mrs. 
Yates and Miss Chandler, hear more about Mrs. J. 
R. Fairey’s beautiful camellias and Mrs. Coleman’s 
lovely crochet articles, and learn about the 
home building program in Moore County, N. C. 








S president of the Virginia Fed- 

eration of Home Demonstration 
Clubs, Mrs. E. Floyd Yates, Powha- 
tan County, Va., has come a step 
higher on her ladder of success. 
Mrs. Yates, who started her activ- 
ities as a 4-H club girl when she was 
in the sixth grade, has served as 
president of her local club for two 
separate terms, and she has been 
club secretary, district library chair- 
man, district secretary, and state 
library chairman. This is in -addi- 
tion to numerous other activities in 
community, county, and church or- 
ganizations. 

“All these outside contacts help 
me to keep abreast of the times,” 
she says. “Every wife and mother 
should get away from her family for 
a breathing spell. 

“Like so many other people, my 
husband, son, and I were very busy 
during the war years. In addition 
to planning and managing a 240-acre farm, we have the only peach or- 
chard in our county, and in 1945 we had a bumper crop. My husband 
was touring the state with other members of the education commission, 
so for ten days I packed and sold peaches.” 

Mrs. Yates’ home reflects her busy personality. The kitchen is well 
supplied with electrical equipment, and she says that her automatic 
water heater and oven are the two most helpful units. She has made 
slip covers for much of her furniture, and her husband and son have 
helped her to refinish the floor and paint and paper the rooms. 

Mrs. Yates has a special interest in consumer education. “I think all 
home demonstration clubs should devote some time to this subject,” 
she declared, “especially when so many new products are on the mar- 
ket, as there are now.” 

“Our wartime meals varied little from regular peacetime meals,” she 
told us, “because we have produced almost everything. Oven meals 
and the ability to open canned meat, vegetables, and fruits have meant 
that simple, nourishing meals could be fixed in a jiffy. Ice box rolls 
make it possible to have the hot bread which rural folks like and expect.” 








Mrs. Yates... 


a prize winning 
4-H club girl a few years ago—a 
leader in community and state 
home demonstration work today. 











President Harry S. Truman and members ef his family leave the White 
House to attend church services. May 13 has been proclaimed a day of 
prayer by the President. Left to right: President and Mrs. Truman; 
Margaret Truman; Fred Wallace, brother of Mrs. Truman; Mrs. D. W. 
Wallace, the First Lady’s mother; Miss Mary Truman, the President’s sister. 





Moore County Build 


WARTIME wages and crop money 
are going into building all over 
Moore County, N. C., reports Miss 
Flora McDonald, county home dem- 
onstration agent. Farm folks are 
building not only homes, but barns, 
poultry houses, wash houses, and 
other necessary out buildings. Many 
of the new homes feature central 
heating systems, such as a stove in 
the hall; adequate storage; electrical 
appliances, such as washing machines, 
refrigerators, etc., that make the work 
lighter; good window arrangement 
for light and beauty; and screens. 
These owners have also planned for 
underpinning and painting. 


In one small community there are 
four new homes, and two families 
have complete plans for building as 
soon as more materials are available. 
Six families have remodeled and 
three others plan to make changes in 
their homes. 


Mrs. C. S. Ragsdale added new 
cabinets and a built-in sink, and she 
closed up a window to allow space 
for a breakfast nook in the kitchen. 
She rearranged her kitchen for con- 
venience and extra space, and paint- 
ed it ivory. Mrs. Herman Matthews 
divided her large, long kitchen into a 
kitchen and dining room. The rooms 
are separated by a partition as high 
as the stove. Cabinets and a sink 
were added in .the kitchen and a 
china closet was built into the wall of 
the dining room. Later, Mrs. Mat- 
thews enclosed part of the front porch 
to make a small bedroom. Both Mrs. 
Matthews and Mrs. Ragsdale plan to 
build new homes soon. 


The home of Mr. and Mrs. M. B. 
Kelly was destroyed by fire so from 
locally grown timber they built a 
new one that is convenient, comfort- 
able, and attractive. Mrs. Kelly's 
large kitchen is arranged with the 
cabinets and stove on two walls so 
that there is adequate space for a 
breakfast nook and the laundry 
equipment. 

A special feature of the attractive 
two-story home built from native 
timber by Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Kelly 
is the basement that will be the utility 
room. Such tasks as canning, wash- 
ing, ironing, preparation of foods for 
home and market, and the care of 
milk and milk products will be done 
here. This home also has a roomy 
screened-in back porch with a closet 
for work clothes, and an extra room 
for cleaning equipment. 

Other families who are remodeling 
homes are Mr. and Mrs. Herman 
Seward, Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Kiser, 
and S. H. Oliver. New brick homes 
are being built by the O. S. Darnells 
and the Howard Matthews. The 
Matthews’ home has all the modern 
conveniences—lights, running water, 
electric kitchen equipment, a_ heat- 
ing system, and built-in insulation. 
A large basement provides space for 
car storage, heating plant, and laun- 


dry room. 


Profitable Hobby 


HEN Mrs. Evan Coleman, War- 

ren County, N. C., crocheted a 
handbag for her daughter, she was 
enjoying one of her favorite hobbies 
as well as laying the foundation for 
a small business venture. Her daugh- 
ters bag was admired by many 
friends who asked’ Mrs. Coleman to 
make bags for them. During the year 
she made 20 bags, six for gifts and 14 
to sell. Profits from the sale of the 14 
amounted to $50. 

Two crocheted tablecloths made 
by Mrs. Coleman will be heirlooms 
for her son and daughter. One of the 
tablecloths won a blue ribbon at the 
county federation fair. 
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MAY CANNING TIPS 


By MARY AUTREY 


Now is the time to can those 
roosters and lazy, fat hens you’ve 
been boarding all winter. If possi- 
ble, use a steam pressure cooker 
to insure preservation, and tin cans 
or glass jars as containers. Process 
No. 2 cans and pint jars for 60 min- 
utes at 10 pounds pressure, and 
quart jars and No. 3 cans for 120 
minutes at 10 pounds pressure. 
Quart jars should not be used ex- 
cept where the bones are not remov- 
ed and the pieces are loosely packed. 

The roosters may be baked, bon- 
ed, and then packed in containers 
and covered with brown broth from 
the roasting pan. If you want to 
use the chicken for stews, pies, cro- 
quettes, and other dishes, the fowls 
may be dressed, salted, and steam- 
ed in the pressure cook- 
er for 15 minutes for 
each pound of weight, 
at 10 pounds pressure. 
This permits the re- 
moval of the bones. 
Pack the meat in con- 
tainers, cover with broth, 
seal according to manu- 
facturer’s directions, and process. 


“Please list the steps in canning 
pineapple.” 

1. Make syrup before cutting 
pineapple. Use % cup sugar or less to 
1 cup water. This will be about 
enough for 1 quart pineapple. 

2. Wash fruit with stiff brush. 
Cut off stem end and twist out top. 


3. Lay pineapple on side and cut 
in #-inch slices. 

4. Peel each slice and drop at 
once into syrup to prevent exposure 
to air which causes discoloration 
and loss of vitamin C. 

5. Pack cans or jars full of slices 
of raw fruit. . Bring syrup to boil 
and pour over fruit to within one 
inch of top of container. 

6. Place uncovered cans or jars 
in water bath with water about 
half way to top of container. Have 
water boiling for cans and hot for 
jars. 

7. Cover water bath kettle. 
When water boils and a good steam 
is formed, count time. Steam pints 
5 minutes, quarts 10 minutes. 

8. Remove containers one at a 
time. Press fruit down and seal. 

9. Put sealed containers back in 
water bath and cover one or two 
inches with boiling water. Cover 
water bath canner and count time 
when water boils. Process in the 
boiling water bath 15 minutes for 
cans and 20 minutes for glass. 

10. Cool quickly as possible and 
store in cool, dry, dark place. 


“How can I keep my tin cans from 





rusting on the inside and the out- 
side? Is the rust on the inside 
harmful?” 


Rust on the inside of a can is 
caused by sealing the food before 
it is hot enough or by having too 
much air or undissolved salt present. 
If the food is hot (about 165 degrees 
F. or above), you should have only 
%-inch headspace. (The headspace 
is the distance between the level 
of the liquid and the rim of the 
can.) Rust inside the can is not 
harmful if it has not eaten through 
the can and allowed air to enter. 


Rusting on the outside of the can 
may be prevented in the following 
ways: 

1. Cool cans in cold water; then dry 
them. If they are allowed 
to stand in water over- 
night, they are more likely 
to rust. 

2. Be sure to have cans 
clean and free of salt. 

8. Sometimes hard water 
used to cool cans hastens 
rusting. 

4. Store cans in a cool, 
dry, well ventilated place. 

5. If moisture or salt is in the air 
as it is along the coast, rub the cans 
with clean oil or vaseline, or coat them 
with paraffin. 

“What is the best way to can fruit 
juices?” 

Wash fruit. (It may be plum, 
berry, cherry, grape, or blends of 
these.) Crush and heat to simmer- 
ing. Strain. Add % to 2 cups sugar 
to 1 gallon of juice, according to 
taste and availability. If canning 
juice for making jelly later, add no 
sugar. Heat again to simmering. 
Pour into hot, clean jars or enamel 
cans. Seal according to type of 
container being used. Process in a 
water bath: pint and quart jars, 10 
minutes; No. 2 and No. 3 cans, 5 
minutes; half gallon jars, 15 minutes. 


“How can I determine the num- 
ber of jars or cans I will need for 
the amount of fresh fruit or vegeta- 
bles I have to can?” 

We offer the following table as a 
guide: 

Beets—1 bushel cut in small thin 
slices yields 40 pints. 

Corn—100 ears, Golden Bantam, 
yields about 14 pints. 

Peaches—1 bushel yields 17 to 22 
quarts. 

Peas—1 bushel, pods well filled, 
yields 14 pints. 

Plums—1 basket of 14 pounds yields 
25 pints. 


String Beans—1 bushel yields 17 to 
20 quarts. 

Tomatoes—1 bushel yields 16 to 20 
quarts. 


Butterbeans—1 bushel yields 6 to 8 
quarts. 


Early Settler Preserves 


THIS old recipe has been handed 

down for three generations in 
our family,” writes Mrs. Dan Story, 
Jr., Trousdale County, Tenn., “and 
with the present sugar shortage, I 
think it’s very useful again. 

“My great-grandmother was one 
of the first settlers in what is now 
Tennessee. In those days, they had 
no fine white sugar and no glass 
jars for canning. Instead they used 
stone jars and made up barrels of 
sorghum to use as the sweetnin’ 
for the wild fruits which grew near 
their log cabin home. Blackberries 
were washed and boiled down to a 
thick jam using one-half berries 
and one-half ae Wild plums 


ripened next. Sometimes these 
were seeded, sometimes not. No 
water was added. They were put 
in enough sorghum to cover, 
stirred often, and cooked down 
to a thick butter. Sometimes 
a few spices were added. These 
plums made delicious preserves. 

“When early wild grapes ripened 
in the fall, they were gathered and 
freed from all trash and stems, then 
put in a big stone jar in layers with 
just enough sorghum to come in 
contact with all the grapes. After 
being stored in a dark, cool place 
for a few weeks, the grapes were 
eaten as a preserve, or were used 
to make pies.” 


The Progressive Farmer, May 1946 





No Sugar Needed for this 


New Sure-Jell Recipe ! 
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SURE-JELL 
STRAWBERRY-HONEY 
JELLY 


1% cups prepared juice 
24 cupshoney 











( your sugar! ) 


Be SURE with Sure-Jell, 
the modern powdered 
pectin product that 
helps ail fruits jell just 
right. 


RIPE STRAWBERRIES, 
for delicious ripe-fruit 
flavor! ‘ 


A HALF-MINUTE boil! | 
Just ONE MINUTE’S boil 
for jam—with Sure-Jell} 
















































About 6 GLASSES from 


quart saucepan and place over 
hottest fire. 


Add Sure-Jell, mix well, and 
continue stirring until mixture 


comes to a hard boil. Add 
honey, mix well. 





stirring constantly, 





just ONE QUART of 
berries! — 








Remove from fire, skim, and 


pour quickly. Paraffin hot jelly 
a 


abouf’6 six-ounce glasses! 
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1 box Sure-Jell 





Oroughly or grind | quart 
fully ripe strawberries. Place in 
r bag and squeeze 
- (If there is a slight 
shortage of juice, add a small 
ount of water to pulp and 
Squeeze again.) 







Measure juice into a 3 to 4- 


nce. This recipe makes 





ALL SURE-JELL RECIPES SAVE SUGAR! 


From the same amount of sugar, 
Sure-Jell recipes give an average 

-. of one-fifth more finished glasses 
of jam and jelly! 
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65 RECIPES IN EVERY BOX—A Different Recipe for each Fruit! 
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A BARRIER BETWEEN US 


Misunderstanding and coldness loomed 
like a wall between us. I should have 
realized why, because I knew about 
feminine hygiene. But I'd been trusting 
to now-and-then care. My doctor set me 
straight. He said never to risk marriage 
happiness by being careless about fem- 
inine hygiene, even once. And he ad- 
vised me to use “Lysol” brand disin- 
fectant for douching—always. 





BUT | BROKE IT DOWN 


Nothing between us now, but love and 
happiness. I’ve learned my lesson. No 
more carelessness about feminine hy- 
giene. I always use “Lysol” for douch- 
ing and is it dependable! Far more so 
than salt, soda, or other homemade so- 
lutions. “Lysol” is a proved germ-killer 
that cleanses thoroughly, yet gently. So 
easy and economical to use, too! 





Check These Facts With Your Doctor 


Proper feminine hygiene care is important to 
the happiness and charm of every woman. 
So, douche thoroughly with correct ‘“‘Lysol’’ 
solution ... always! Powerful cleanser — 
“‘Lysol’s’”’ great spreading power means it 
reaches deeply into folds and crevices to 
search out germs. Proved germ-killer— uni- 
form strength, made under continued lab- 
oratory control ... far more dependable 
than homemade solutions. Non-caustic— 
“Lysol” douching solution is non-irrilaling, 
not harmful to vaginal tissues. Follow easy 
directions, Cleanly odor— disappears after 
use; deodorizes. More women use “‘Lysol”’ for 
feminine hygiene than any other method. 
(For FREE feminine hygiene booklet, write 
Lehn & Fink, 683 Fifth Ave., New York 22.) 

: 





















Copyright, 1946, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
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POPULARITY PROBLEMS 


First Sight.” 


Most Readers Vote Against Love at First Sight 


By RUTH RYAN 


ET your head rule your heart,” said the majority of the letters 
in our contest, “Why I Believe (Do Not Believe) in Love at 
In fact, 59 per cent of the contestants favored the 


gradual growth of love, while only 41 per cent believed in a sudden 


Here are the winners on the 


“Why I Don’t Believe” side— 


@ First prize ($10 in U. S. Savings 
Stamps)—Geraldine Farrar, DeKalb 
County, Ga., who says: 


I have known some happy couples 
who fell in love at first sight, but then 
there are some people who could live 
happily with almost anybody they 
happened to marry. The best mar- 
riages I know are those in which the 
husband and wife are good compan- 
ions. When a girl starts to marry, she 
should consider whether he is moral, 
kind, honest, and trustworthy, and 
whether they agree on the important 
questions of religion, children, finances, 
in-laws, etc. That’s what stands the 
test when the romance is worn off and 
they settle down to the everyday busi- 
ness of “just living.” And if all those 
things turn out right in a “love at first 
sight” marriage, it’s merely chance. 


@ Second Prize ($7.50 in Stamps) 
Ima Zelle Ellis, Leon County, Tex. 
Here is her letter: j 

In spite of the many people who 
point to their own happy marriage that 
resulted from “love at first sight”, I 
still doubt it. If ever I do fall in love, 
I’m going to take more than one glance 
before deciding, because I would want 
my marriage to “stick.” I believe that 
that which is accepted as love at first 
sight is often a selfish desire for atten- 
tion. Real affection may develop after- 
wards, but what if it doesn’t? Love is 
love only if we still approve after we 
have seen the other person when his 
best foot isn’t forward, and after we 
have learned something about how his 
personality and aims correspond with 
our own. 


@ Third Prize ($5 in Stamps)—Mrs. 
H. M. Darnell, Alleghany County, 
N. C. She writes: 


Someone has said just what I feel: 
“Love seems the swiftest, but it is the 
slowest of all growths. No man or 
woman really knows what perfect love 
is until he or she has been married 
a quarter of a century.” My husband 
and I have been married 35 years, and 
for ten years before our marriage, we 
were only good friends. It seems to 
be a fad in both our families to prac- 
tice long friendship before marriage, 
and out of thirteen related families, 


_ there has never been a divorce. 


@ Fourth prize ($2.50 in Stamps) 
M. B., Texas, who tells us: 

Here’s why I think it pays to wait 
and be sure. One month after I met 
my husband, we were engaged, and 
the next month we were married. Now 
he’s not very good to me or our chil- 
dren. For example, he fusses if we 
go to church or want to go to anything 
held at school. I can see where my 
mistake is, but since it’s too late, I 
have to do the best I can and just pray 
for him to be different. 


@ Honorable Mentions ($1 each in 
Stamps)—Mrs. Derrell L. Self, Un- 
ion County, S. C.: “When we look 
abouf us and see the couples who 
have not been blessed with beauty, 
that’s proof that love at first sight 
does not exist. Their mates love 
them, not for their appearance, but 
because they know what kind hearts 
or generous souls lie there.” .. . 
Gertrude Clemmons, Pickens Coun- 
ty, Ala.: “Nobody would think of 
investing a large sum of money in 
an unknown company without in- 


blooming of the “master passion.” 


vestigating it first. And life and hap- 
piness are much more important 
than money.” .. . Fourteen-year-old 
J. B. Bruce, Jr., Hamblen County, 
Tenn.: “Most boys like to find these 
qualities in a girl: honesty, truthful- 
ness, reasonable intelligence, good 
management, love for home, and an 


interest in the things in which we 
are interested. Who could find all 
these qualities at first sight?” 


And here are the winners on 


the “Why I Do Believe” side— 


@ First prize ($10 in Savings 
Stamps)—Mrs. J. W. Lewis, Brooks 
County, Ga. She says: 

The very first time I saw my hus- 
band, he was “Prince Charming” to 
me. I felt that when he was with me, 
nothing could harm me and no bur- 
den could be too hard for me to bear 
with him. We married just six months 
later and have lived happily together 
for 35 years. We have worked hard, 
raising five children and sending them 
through college. We have three grand- 
children, too, and a comfortable and 
pretty country home with electricity 
and running water. We built it our- 
selves, and we have no debts. We are 
still sweethearts, too! 


@ Second prize ($7.50 in Stamps) 
Leona Fullilove, Carroll County, 
Miss, who declares: 

I am 18 years old and sincerely in 
love. When I first saw John, I knew 
that he was my true mate, and he says 
he felt the same way toward me. I 
believe that we should not rush into 
marriage until we know something of 
each other’s Character, but if love is 
true, we can wait for this to be accom- 
plished. Someday John and I are going 
to marry, and I believe our love will be 
rewarded with a happy life together. 


@ Third prize ($5 in Stamps)—Mrs. 
Lou Nettie Cloer, Morgan County, 
Ala. Here is her letter: 


I met a young man 42 years ago and 
it was love at first sight. I can’t tell 
you just how you feel when in love, 
but those who have experienced it 
know. We dated about nine months 
and were wed in June. We have seven 
daughters and three sons. We have 
23 grandchildren. We are still in love. 


@ Fourth prize ($2.50 in Stamps) 
goes to Mrs. Buford Hammack, 
Hardeman County, Tex. 


® Honorable Mentions ($1 each in 
Stamps)—J. H. Spaulding, Hertford 
County, N.°C.: “On the first Mon- 
day in August, 1905, I was in the 
pulpit of a country church when I 
noted a very sweet voice in the cen- 
ter front of the church. I soon spied 
a brown-eyed girl in the second pew 
from the front, and something in- 
side said, “That is your wife.’ Two 
years later we were married, and at 
this moment she is in this room 
playing with our grandchildren. I 
love her better every day.” ... Mrs. 
W. B. Stone, Escambia County, 
Ala.: “My husband loved me at 
first sight, and we’ve been married 
31 years and never had a quarrel. 
We don’t always see things alike, 
but we don’t quarrel about it.” .. . 
Mrs. John G. Fairchild, Monroe 
County, Miss., who met her hus- 
band at an all-day singing and mar- 
ried him a month later. 



































Relieve the drudgery of 
Churning by using a 


gem 
dandy 


ELELTRIE 
CHURN 


No one enjoys working an old hand 
churn. Well, you can escape all that 
hard work and drudgery by using a new 
and improved Gem Dandy Electric 
churn. You just turn the switch, rest 
for 15 minutes while Gem Dandy does 
the work, then take out lumps of firm 
and delicious butter—15% more than 
you ever got by old methods. 


































Look at the nameplate and be sure 
you get a genuine Gem Dandy, because 
it is the best electric churn made. Slow- 
speed, long-life motor. Aluminum base, 
shaft and detachable dasher. In use 
everywhere since 1937. Fits any crock 
or jar up to 6 gallons. 


Most Dealers carry 3-gal. and 5-gal. 
Gem Dandy Glass Jars, recommended and 
made especially for use with Gem Dandy 
Electric Churn. Prices average about 
$1.75 and $2. 


FEATURES 


@ Operating cost about 10c per month 

@ Adjustable dasher 

@ Deluxe model has convenient switch 
in cord 

@ Weight 8 pounds 

@ Sanitary and easy to clean 

@ Guaranteed for one year 


SMeKodet $14.32 
Peiaodet $17.32 


For Sale By Leading 
Electric Appliance Dealers 
and Hardware Stores 


if You Can‘t Find a Gem 
Dandy Dealer, Write to 


ALABAMA 


Manufacturing Company 


1801 First Avenue, N. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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The FLOWER LOVER’S May 


By MINA B. 


® From her own experience Mrs. Hoffman 
sends an even dozen May hints for other flow- 
er lovers. Count how many you will try to 
follow to have more beautiful surroundings. 


ET’S make a note of 

all the beautiful 
spring-blooming flow- § 
ers we must have next 
year, and then plant 
each of them at the 
right time. For ex- 
ample, the white 
candytuft like you saw 
in a neighbor’s_ bor- 
ders last month. Did 
you know it grows 
from cuttings? Snip off 
a few and tuck them 
in a border or among 
the rocks in your rock 
garden. 


2. Keep on sowing 
seeds of marigolds, 
zinnias, petunias, and 
other annuals. They 
will make a riot of col- 
or as the spring show 
dries away. 

3. Remember del- 
phinium likes a lime 
soil--broken bits of old 
plaster please its appetite. Remem- 
ber, too, that soil must be loose 
around its roots. 

4. Include nasturtiums in your 
borders liberally. The more they 
are cut, the more they bloom, and 
being so rich in color they bring 
cheer to the sick and shut-ins. 

5. Keep spraying roses weekly. A 
good combination is nine parts sul- 
phur, one part arsenate of lead, two 
parts tobacco dust. Prune hardy 
climbing roses as soon as they finish 
blooming. Take out one or two of 
the oldest canes. New ones will 
shoot up to fill in the vacancy and 
will produce twice as many blooms 

6. Feed lilacs with old manure 
and wood ashes. It will encourage 
new growth and finer blooms an- 
other year. 


HOFFMAN 











Mrs. Hoffman 


7. Separate violets 
after they finish 
blooming, and edge a 
walk with them. One 
of my most cherished 
memories is of a Cir- 
cular drive bordered 
with violets. 

8. Plant chrysanthe- 
mum clumps along the 
shrubbery border. 

9. If crape myrtle 
becomes white with 
mildew, spray with 
copper sulphate or 
dust with sulphur. 

10. Why not give 
your farm some pretty 
and appropriate name? 
To do so will dignify it 
and inspire the family 
as a whole to make 
the place live up to the 
name. 

11. How much road 
frontage do you have? 
What could you do to 
beautify it? One of the prettiest 
pictures I know is a farm not far 
away fenced the entire length of 
the farmer's laud along the high- 
way and at every post a rose’ vine 
carefully trained over the fence. 


12. Take time to enjoy all the 
world’s beauty at this glorious 
spring season — every budding rose 
and every spray of blue larkspur. 
They are part of the wine of con- 
tentment. 





THE ROOSTER 
By S. Omar Barker 
I do not love the crowing rooster 
As much as in my youth I yooster. 


In fact, it makes me somewhat surly 
To have him wake me up that urly. 


Pleasure and Profit From Flowers 


rus interesting story 

of how Mrs. J. H. 
Hackney, Chatham 
County, N. C. realized a 
profit of $55 from sweet 
peas came from Miss 
Avamerle Arant, district 
home demonstration 
agent of North Carolina. 

Two years ago, Mrs. 
Hackney, who has always loved 
flowers, planted a short row of sweet 
peas. Although she was not aware 
of it then, that was the beginning 
of a paying business venture. 

She was pleased with the results 
of the first short row of sweet peas, 
so she pianted two long rows the 
next year. These were cultivated 
along with the other flowers, with 
no special attention. She used a 
small amount of commercial ferti- 
lizer with the litter from her chick- 
en house, and when the plants were 
about a foot high, she staked them 
up and added a little nitrate of soda. 

By the first of May Mrs. Hackney 

ad such an unusual display of 
sweet peas that they attracted the at- 
tention of all her neighbors as well 
as travelers passing on the highway. 

These beautiful flowers were of 
the Mixed Spencer variety and 
many of the stems were 8 to 10 





inches long. Such beauty 
was self advertising and 
Mrs. Hackney suddenly 
found herself in business. 
Passersby stopped to buy 
a bouquet; florists in a 
nearby town asked for as 
many as 500 blooms a 
day; people passing on 
the way to hospitals stop- 
ped for a “bunch of cheer” for their 
sick friends; she also had requests 
for flowers for weddings and parties. 

The sweet peas lasted about six 
weeks, from May to mid-June, and 
were cut almost every day. This was 
done so that the other buds might 
mature and because there was al- 
ways a demand for them. Mrs. 
Hackney recalls that in one day she 
cut 800 flowers! Most of these flow- 
ers were sold, but Mrs. Hackney did 
not forget her neighbors; she 
“guesses that she gave away at 
least 75 different bouquets. 


While Mrs. Hackney was selling 
the sweet peas, there were also calls 
for her other flowers. She realized 
a profit of $112 from flower sales 
and $55 of this was from sweet peas 
alone. Although flower growing is 
still not a specialty with Mrs. Hack- 
ney, she planned for two crops of 
sweet peas this year! 
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Send for Your 


Copy Foul — 


Sixty-four handsomely-printed pages... 36 
pages of beautiful four-color illustrations! 
Complete, easy to follow canning instruc- 
tions with processing time tables developed 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Kitchen-tested recipes, prepared by food 
authorities, for ‘putting up” your favor- 
ites—fruits, juices, vegetables, jams and 
jellies, pickles, meats and fish, plus lots of 
NEW recipes! Send the 
coupon and 10c for your 
copy of this valuable new 


I / 


geek 






book. 
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MASON -JAR LIDS AND BAN 


é Bernardin.Bottle Cap Company, Inc. 
& Evansville 10, Indiana 
Please send me the new, 
4 “Bernardin Home Canning Guide". | 
¥ am enclosing 10c in stamps or coins to 
cover mailing costs. 
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1946 & for home canning with Bernardin 4 


® No. 63 Lids and Screw Bonds. § 








First Aid for 
14 Common 


Sayman Salve should be on 
your medicine shelf always—to help 
curb the pain and suffering caused by 
1. Minor burns. 2. Minor scalds. 3. Ex- 
ternally-caused eczema. 4. Poison Ivy. 
5. Poison Oak. 6. Insect bites. 7. Sun- 
burn. 8. Chafing. 9 Galls. 10. Chapped 
skin. 11. Rough skin. 12. Red skin. 13. 
Cracked skin, 14. Simple piles. Two 
sizes—25c and 60c. All druggists. 





Try the NEW 


ROCK CANDY 


COUGH SYRUP 


Ask for 


COUGH MASTER 


rn 


FOR COUGHS CAUSED BY COLDS 








How To Hold 


FALSE TEETH 


More Firmly In Place 





CLIP 
this 


| AD! 


Write your name and ad- 
dress on a piece of paper and 
clip or pin it to this ad. Mail 
it to us and we will send you 
FREE a NEW BOOKLET tell- 
ing you about Es-Min-El, the 
soil mineralizer that helps you 
grow quality fruits and vege- 
tables! Clip the ad today and 
let us tell you of the amazing 
results obtained by using 
Es-Min-El! 

















Do your false teeth annoy and embarrass by 
slipping, dropping or wabbling when 
laugh or talk 
on your plates. This alkaline (non-acid) powder 
holds false teeth more firmly and more comfort- 
ably. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. 
sour. Checks “plate odor” (denture 
breath). Get FASTEETH today at any drug store. 


Does not 


you eat, 
Just sprinkle a little FASTEETH 








SELL [IT AT A PROFIT 

Almost anything useful that you 
have a surplus of is just what some- | 
body else wants. 
plus into cash by offering it for sale | 


in the 


CLASSIFIED ADS | 


Turn your sur- 


| 
| 
| 








BOOKLET 

















Tennessee Corporation 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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MMM, mighty juicy 


Taisins in... 
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Loads of plump raisins 
combined with crisp, 
tasty bran flakes / 


What a combination! Full of whole- 
grain nourishment. Helps give you 
iron needed for good red blood. 
Naturally sweet, saves sugar. 
Raisins are ‘honeycomb coated”’ 
to seal in their juicy freshness. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN 
CEREALS 
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OULD you like to wear seven 
league boots like the little boy 

in the famous story? Well, of course 
you know you really can’t, because 
that’s just a fairy story. You can 
pretend to wear them, though, by 
belonging to our Seven League 
Boot Club. That’s almost as good! 
But first, I want to ask you this 
question: Do you like nearly every- 
thing there is to eat? After all the 
good letters our Clean Plate Com- 
mandos wrote us when the club 
first formed three years ago, we de- 
cided that most little Americans do 
like almost everything, and that’s 
why they are growing up to be fine, 
strong, healthy boys and girls. They 
know that besides eating a lot, they 
have to eat all different kinds of 


BOOKS PASSING 


By MISS KATE 


Until Little Brother learns te feed hi 
is helping him join the Seven League Boot Club. 








mself, Big Sister 






things to build bones and muscles 
and rosy cheeks. Here’s your chance 
to “wear” those “boots” by proving 
that you eat everything on our Basic 
Seven Food Chart. At the same 
time, you can win a prize, too. 

Write to Miss Kate, The Progres- 
sive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala., 
and ask for your Basic Seven Food 
Chart. After I’ve sent it to you, 
keep it for a month, mark it up, and 
send it back to me. Then you will 
be a member of the Seven League 
Boot Club; and I will send you a 
wall chart for measuring your height 
and a certificate saying you are a 
member of the club. Right on the 
chart, you can find out how much 
you should weigh. Hurry up before 
all the charts are gone! 


IN REVIEN 


By SALLIE HILL 


THE Roadmender, by Michael 
Fairless. Of “bedside books” to 
read and reread, none is more 
worthy than this little volume. 
Written by a young English girl 
who died in 1901, and dedicated to 
her mother, the book is quoted and 
loved as the years go by. Michael 
Fairless took the part of the road- 
mender on the highway of service, 
of common humanity, where she 
had “leave to serve, to live, to com- 
mune with our fellow men and with 
ourselves . . . and from the lap of 
earth to look up into the face of 
God.” This young woman loved the 
quiet countryside, the whirr of the 
reaping machine. She saw the sad 
progress of a rustic funeral . . . in 
fact, her heart went out to all God’s 
creatures. (Wm. Collins & Sons, 
New York City, $1.25.) 


® Plantation Parade, by Harnett 
Kane. In this book the author re- 
captures the splendor of the white 
pillared mansions of Louisiana. 
Against the background of the 
brooding, mystic Mississippi River, 
life in the grand manner was tied 
up with indigo, cotton, cane, and 
slave labor. In princely style, com- 
pany was greeted with pleasure. 
Hall clocks were stopped at the hour 
the welcome visitor entered the hall 
so that literally time stopped for 
guests. Summer lingered for eight 
months each year, and from his 
flower-garlanded veranda the slave- 
owning planter (representing only 
one-third of the people of Louisiana, 
however) had to watch but three 


things: his crop prices, his slave 
supply, and the water level. From 
this strange mingling of two cul- 
tures, American and French, Mr. 
Kane has distilled some amusing 
and eventful stories. (William Mor- 
row & Co., New York City, $3.50.) 


* Disputed Passage, by Lloyd C. 
Douglas. Worth anyone’s time and 
money is this book by the well 
known author of The Robe. The 
theme is based on Walt Whitman’s 
comment: “Have you learned les- 
sons only of those who admired 
you, and were tender with you, and 
stood aside for you? Have you not 
learned great lessons from those 
who braced themselves against you 
and disputed the passage with you?” 
(Pocket Books, Inc., New York City, 
25 cents.) 


© The Pockét Book of Story Poems, 
edited by Louis Untermeyer. This 
coveted collection which includes 
favorite poems of romance, humor, 
and adventure, merits a place on 
the home bookshelf. Among many 
other loved old poems it includes 
Excelsior, Lord Randal, Barbara 
Allen’s Cruelty, The Song of the 
Shirt,. Lockinvar, The Courtin’, Old 
Ironsides. (Pocket Books, Inc., New 
City, 25 cents.) 


® A Child’s Story of the Nativity, 
by Louise Raymond. This is a book 
that one will not look at once and 
put down. [Illustrated by the dis- 
tinguished Masha, this deservedly 
popular volume appeals to all ages. 
(Random House, New York, $1.50.) 








Mrs. James M. Clary, 18 E. Earle St., 
Greenville, S. C., who has been using 
Skinner’s Macaroni for 20 years, says: 


“I believe 
Skinner’s 
Macaroni 
is the best 
macaroni 


money can buy” 


















MASON JARS, CAPS & LIDS 


America’s favorite for 44 years 
for easy, economical, successful 
canning! 
There is no other 
e 
"Self-Sealing” cap! 
This is the cap that— 
¢ seals airtight 
* requires no rubber 
rings 
¢ fits ALL Mason jars 
e rings when it's sealed 








Takes the guesswork 
out of Canning! 








Gavetiioney LARGE TOMBSTONE 


Pute Marble and Granite Memorials of last 























Do You Know This Picture? 


By SALLIE HILL 





THE LAST SUPPER 


Tuis scene shows the time im- 

mediately following the words 
of Christ to his disciples, “One of 
you shall betray me.” The artist has 
shown in the faces of the disciples 
the mingled feelings of surprise, dis- 
tress, and utter consternation at 
their realization that a traitor is in 
the group. We know at once that 
the center of interest is the calm 
face of Christ. We learn that 
Leonardo spent more time on paint- 
ing His head than any other part of 
the picture. It is said that he tried 
to paint Christ looking at us, but 
was so dissatisfied with his efforts, 
he finally decided to paint Him look- 
ing down. The disciples are divid- 
ed into four groups of three each; 
all four are linked together by the 
expressions on their faces and the 
positions of their hands. Beginning 
on the left side, Bartholomew is 
standing, but his feet are still cross- 
ed as they were when he was sit- 
ting, so quickly did he rise! He is 
looking steadfastly at Christ and 
his face shows utter astonishment. 
James (the less), next to Bartholo- 
mew, reaches around Andrew and 
lays his hand on the arm of Peter 
as if asking him to learn the true 
meaning of the words of Christ. 
Andrew's face betrays his great 
anxiety and horror as he looks to- 
ward the Saviour. 

The aggressive Peter, in readiness 
to champion the cause of his Master, 
holds his knife in his right hand 
while his left hand is resting on 
John’s shoulder. There is a question- 





—By Leonardo da Vinci 


ing look on Peter’s face, and it is as- 
sumed that he expects John to ask 
the Master to reveal the name of the 
traitor. 

Endeavoring to appear uncon- 
cerned, the traitor, Judas, sits be- 
tween Peter and John. In his ex- 
citement, he has upset the salt on 
the table and clutches his money 
bag in fear. The story is told that 
Leonardo found the painting of the 
face of Judas the most trying of all 
the disciples. ; 


The beloved disciple, John, is - 


sitting next to the Saviour. Directly 
to the right of the Master is James, 
the great, with arms outstretched 


in earnest entreaty, “Lord, is it I?” . 


Thomas is standing back of James. 
Philip is standing beside James. One 
hand is on his heart to emphasize 
the declaration, “Thou knowest, 
dear Lord, it is not I.” 


The three disciples at the right 
end of the table appear to be con- 
versing, as if Simon, the elder dis- 
ciple, did not understand. Matthew 
seems to be giving an explanation. 
As he is pointing toward the 
Saviour, Simon’s face shows per- 
plexity and questioning. Thaddeus, 
sitting next to Simon, looks anxious 
and troubled. 


I hope this means for you as it did 
for me, a deeper appreciation of 
the real meaning of The Last Sup- 
per. The original picture, which I 
saw in Milan, Italy, is 28 feet long 
and the images of the men are larg- 
er than life size. 


Understanding Our Church Hymns 


@ So popular was our hymn series several 
years ago that we decided to renew it. 


By ELIZABETH COLE 


BET Be the Tie That Binds ex- 

presses perhaps better than any 
other hymn true devotion to and 
Christian love for our fellow man. 
John Fawcett, the author, who lived 
from 1740 to 1817, was the pastor 
of a small church in Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, with a salary of about $200 
a year. When a call came to him 
that offered a larger salary, he felt 
justified in accepting. He had 
preached his farewell sermon and 
had already packed his household 
goods on a van. But the grief of his 
parishioners, himself, and his wife 
was so great at the thought of part- 
ing that he ordered his goods 
brought back’ to his cottage. He 
spent the remainder of his life in his 
small parish, although larger oppor- 
tunities were offered from time to 
time. His reward seems to be in the 
popularity of the .hymn that pro- 
ceeded from this experience. 

My Faith Looks Up to Thee was 
written by Ray Palmer in 1830, 





when he was only 22 
years old, and is recog- 
nized by many as the 
greatest hymn ever 
written by an American. 
Dr. Palmer penned 
these lines out of deep experience 
and suffering of the soul. He adds 
that he had a deep consciousness of 
his “own needs without the slightest 
thought of writing for another eye.” 
Lowell Mason, the dean of Ameri- 
can tune writers, asked Dr. Palmer 
one day on a Boston street for a 
song that might be used in a forth- 
coming book. He was so pleased 
with a poem that Dr. Palmer took 
from his pocketbook that he wrote 
that very day the tune, Olivet, to 
which it is usually sung. Dr. Palmer 
says, in writing of its universality, 
“It has been a comfort to Christian 
hearts, doubtless, chiefly because it 
expresses in a simple way that aet 
which is most central in all true 
Christian life, the act of trust in the 
atoning Lamb.” 

(This article is condensed from 
part of the book, “Hymn Stories,” 
by Charles C. Washburn, published 
by Whitmore & Smith, Nashville, 
Tenn.) 
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Here is the way to make the famous 
New Orleans “cafe-au-lait.” Pour 
milk or one-half milk and one-half 
cream in saucepan. 


: 


, ee 


Heat milk or milk with cream to 
boiling point. You can be doing 
this while coffee is dripping 





a 








+ 





Pour hot milk Pour hot 
or milk and 
cream into 
cup until it is filled 
about one inch from 


Luzianne 


on top of 


hot milk of cream in cup until 


top. 





you get the color desired. 








HOW TO MAKE NEW ORLEANS STYLE COFFEE 


Use Dripolator, or Drip coffee pot and boiling water. 


Put in pot one heaping tablespoon for each cup. Pour 


one cup boiling water over coffee let swell one minute. 


Then pour slowly correct number of cups over coffee. 


LUZIANNE 


COFFEE & CHICORY 
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1 Potato 
Siu MUFFINS 


1% cups flovt orth 
cons 
tenons Merce 
\% teaspoon sol" 





h 
Sift together four, Hearth +" 


and salt. Best enti oul 





Recipes for Romance: Whether he's 
fifteen or fifty, the way to a man's heart is 
through his stomach. This recipe from 
the Hearth Club Bake Book, with its easy, 
thrifty recipes, is a key to his heart. High- 
quality, low-cost Hearth Club Baking 
Powder will please his pocketbook, too. 


Send for your FREE copy today. 


Address: 

Recipe Mailing Dept., 
Rumford Kitchens, 
Rumford 16, Rhode Island. 


on 08, Sune o> 
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Good Housekeeping 
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A RUMFORD PRODUCT 
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illustrations ... 


Write now! 


Canning is sure when you use Home Can- 


g le—you get 
glorious results without fail — 
with this wonderful, new author- 
itative book, by Meta Given. 
Scores of new methods... 120 
67 NEW 
RECIPES for serving! Complete 
instructions with processing 
times! Nothing like it! A costly 
book but yours for ONLY 25¢. 





ners Caps and Jar Rings. Millions of jars 
prove it! Ask for these better caps in all 
styles, and the sure-sealing Home Canners 


Rings... at all dealers. 


The HOME CANNERS CAP CORP. 
80 White Street, New York 








ANY 6or8 EXP. Ss 
DEVELOPED 


PRINTED On 


VELOX DECKLED-EDGE PAPER 


FAST MAIL 
SERVICE 
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Enclose 2 Dimes With Each Roll 


NELLMAR COMPANY 
Richm 


ond 24, Va. 
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WHO OWNS A JOHN DEERE COMBINE 


Fortunate indeed is the farmer who owns a 
John Deere No. 12-A Combine. Dependable help 
and new harvesting equipment may be scarce, but a 
John Deere No. 12-A Combine owner has no har- 
vest worries. When the grain is ready for cutting, he 
knows he will save his crops with his John Deere in 
record time and at low cost—that he will be grain 
and money ahead every year of its long life. 


Cutting a full six-foot swath, the John Deere No. 
12-A does a remarkable job in all small grain and 
seed crops. The crop is handled in a straight line 
from the cutter bar on through the machine—there 
are no turnms—no corners to cause piling or slowing 
down of material. Big capacity in cutting, threshing, 
separating and cleaning units results in more and 
cleaner grain, more acres harvested every day. 





Heavy-duty platform with canvas elevator which 
cuts 134 to 40 inches from the ground ... ground- 


driven, slip-clutch-protected reel . . . 
easily adjusted, rasp-bar cylinder .. 
ration and thorough cleaning... 
unloading grain tank... 
narrowing transport width. . 


extra-wide, 
. full width sepa- 
low-down, auger 
simple swinging hitch for 
. an even, uniform dis- 


tribution of straw behind the combine—these are the 
features that contribute to the greater satisfaction of 





free folder. 
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John Deere No. 12-A Combine ownership. 


See your John Deere dealer about the availability 
of the John Deere No. 12-A Combine. Write for 


JOHN DEERE Moline, minois 



















RED HOOKS—rust-proofed to 
last and last—hold Ta-pat-co 
firmly and smoothly under the 
collar—cushions the pull—protects shoulders. 
When you call on your horses and mules to get 
low in the harness, Ta-pat-co holds the collar 
pressure off the throat and prevents choking. Give 
your horses and mules the advantage of this low 
cost, 2-way protection. 


2-way 
PROTECTION 





ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


Tae pat-eco 
THE COLLAR PAD 
WITH RUST-PROOFED RED HOOKS 


THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE co. 
GREENFIELD, OW 

















CHIPMAN WEED 


2,4-D kiLter 


@ in convenient dry powder form; readily dis- 
solves in water 
© For control of many agricultural weeds; also 
used as selective weed killer 
®@ Non-poisonous — non-corrosive. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 
CHIPMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Dept. 2 Brook, N. J. 














POCKET ADDING MACHINE 


Sturdy steel construction for lifetime 
use. Adds, subtracts, aids multiplica- 
tion. Capacity 999, 999. 99. A_ real 
machine—guaranteed 5 years. Thou- 
sands of satisfied users. Send name 
and address. We ship immediately. 
On delivery, pay postman $2.50 (plus 
c. O. D. and postage charges). If 


Free $ 50 %eu send $2.50 with 





50 order, we pay postage. 
. Leatherette case 25c 
Trial additional. Your mon- 

ey back after ays 

yo bg trial if not satisflied. 

TAVELLA SALES con *25-BR West B’way, New York 7 





Disinfect With FIRE ! 
AEROIL Kerosene Torch 


Great for garden spraying, whitewash, cold 
water paints, disinfectants. Save labor with 
this tool of 99 uses. Thaw water pipes, 
split giant rocks. Destroy parasites, green 
weeds, seeds and all, instantly. Endorsed by 
leading Agriculturists the wofld over. 
300,000 USERS. Complete with 4-gal. 
corrugated Tank, Burner and Hose $22 
ta ress collect. 5 gal. $27.25. Spray 
mmedi ate pment. Descriptive litera- 
16-A, Quakertown, Pa. 








Poe ao $3. 50. 
ture FREE, Sine EQUIPMEN 


HUNTING 


FEW folks know how to prepare 

fish of pan size to avoid trouble 
with bones. They say, “Fish are too 
bony, particularly the smaller ones.” 
You will enjoy your fish more if you 
fix them as described below. It is 
easier, quicker, and better. 


TO CLEAN: 1. Sever the back 
bone with the point of a knife. This 
kills the fish and disjoints the head. 
2. Tear the head and both sets of 
forward fins from the body. The flat 

gill plate should go with the head. 
ol bones are attached to these 
forward parts, and the meat thus 
lost is negligible. 3. Clean the fish 


FISHING 


By VERNE E. 





and 





DAVISON 


TO EAT: After 
the fish is cooked, 
(at the table) pull 
the top and lower 
fins from the 
body. This re- 
moves many little 
bones. Only the 
backbone and 
ribs remain. Re- 
move the meat on 
one side with a fork beginning at the 
tail. Turn the fish over or lift the 
bones from the lower side. The ribs 
may cling to the meat but they are 
large enough to see and remove one 
by one with the fingers. Every bite 
of fish should be free of any bone. 
If you haven't tried this way, you 
will find a new thrill in fish as food. 


Me. Davison 


Why not keep a record of the fish 
you catch this year from your own 
pond? Such a record could be the 
topic of pleasant conversation for 
years. You will want to write down 
the date, and the number and 
weight of each kind. Someone 
should offer prizes for the farme . 





at the pond; dispose 
of the head and ref- 
use by throwing back 
into the pond. Re- 
sult: no mess, no 
scales on the back 
porch, no flies 
around the house. 


TO SCALE: Lay 
fish on one side, tail 
away from you. Hold 
the fish by inserting 
the fingers into the 
abdominal cavity as 
you scale it. You can 
scrape the knife 
blade over your fin- 
gers without hurt. 





who grow and catch 
the most pounds of 
fish per acre from 
their farm ponds. 
This is the true meas- 
ure of conservation 
fishing. Such a con- 
test would encourage 
production and use 
of fish. Compare this 
with prizes for the 
one who catches the 
largest fish—as often 
as not, just a lucky 
accident. 

In June we will 
-have a column on 
identifying the more 
familiar kinds of fish. 
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The new B.F.Goodrich tires for passenger 
cars actually outwear prewar tires. 

wider, flatter tread and special construc- 
tion make these tires wear s-l-o-w-l-y and 
evenly. For your truck, tractor, and farm 
implements there are special B. F.Goodrich 





“You sure picked yourself a job—tryin’ to make 
that old car outwear those B. F. Goodrich tires.” 


tires backed by a policy of continued 
improvement — a policy that means more 
for every tire dollar you spend. Ask the 
B.F.Goodrich man to show you the new 
1946 tires — and the new tubes that hold 
air longer. 


An advertisement of B. F. Goodrich — First in Rubber 
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How To Sell Strawberries 


Promptly and Profitably 


By TROY H. JONES 


Department of Horticulture, University of Tennessee 


@ “It is well known what one strawberry 
with whiskers on it can do to the rest of the 
basket,” says Mr. Jones. So the Tennessee 
and Ohio Agricultural Colleges entered into 
an agreememt with A & P Stores to find out 
just how berries should be put up to insure 
prompt, profitable sales with these results. 


THE agreement called for a test 

shipment via refrigerated: truck 
once a week for three consecutive 
weeks during the strawberry har- 
vest. Each shipment consisted of a 
truckload of berries, part of which 
was especially treated by those con- 
ducting the studies. 


All berries under test were pick- 
ed, loaded, and started on their way 
within a twelve-hour period. The 
fruit was all picked from the same 
field which was bearing its first crop. 
Federal and state inspection was 
given at points of loading and un- 
loading. Except for a few crates 
purposely chosen No. 2 berries, all 
went as U. S. No. I's. 


The crates were placed in cold 
storage upon reaching the ware- 
house in Columbus, and the fol- 
lowing day placed in the biggest 
super market operated by the com- 
pany in the city. The produce de- 
partment of this particular store is 
equipped with four refrigerated 
open top, self service, display and 
sales cases, one of which was de- 
voted exclusively to strawberries. 


The berries were under observa- 
tion from the time they reached the 
packing shed until bought by the 
consumers. 


On the basis of one 


Conclusions = season’s work, the 
Drawn following  conclu- 

sions would be 
drawn: 


1. Complete enclosure of berries in 
quart baskets overwrapped with Cel- 
-lophane and heat sealed tended to de- 
lay mold development and dehydra- 
tion. Berries packed thus kept better, 
both at room temperatures and under 
refrigeration, than those packed in any 
other manner. 


2. Overwrapping at shipping point 
protected the berries longer and retard- 
ed mold development to a greater ex- 
tent than overwrapping after arrival 
some 24-36 hours later. 


3. Overwrapping with flexible trans- 
parent films served to encourage pur- 
chases by store patrons. 

4. Condensation of moisture on the 


inner surface of Cello- 
phane tended to obscure 
the contents but evidently 
was not objectionable to 
consumers. 

5. Complete overwrap- 
ping with transparent films 
was accompanied by cer- 
tain advantages: 

(a) Prevented shifting 
and spilling of the berries 

(b) Discouraged pilfering 

(c) Prolonged full and well round- 
ed appearance of the pack 

(d) Reduced } x gging difficulties and 
expense in the retail store 

(e) Stimulated purchases and aug- 
mented the self service system 

(f) Permitted safer and easier han- 
dling by patrons after purchase 

6. Rigid covers, both completely 
transparent and paperboard with trans- 
parent windows, prevented full pack. 

7. Customers were not satisfied to 
examine the contents through the trans- 
parent window in the paperboard cov- 
ers. If the covers or lids were held in 
place by adhesive, customers refused 
to buy since they could not see enough 
of the berries. 

8. Paperboard baskets were not 
rigid enough to protect berries ade- 
quately or to retain full attractive dis- 
play. 

9. Spreading and collapse of the 
baskets became more serious as the 
paperboard absorbed moisture, due to 
deterioration of the berries or from 
condensation in refrigerated case. 


10. Mold developed as rapidly in 
the paperboard baskets treated with a 
mold inhibitor as in those not so treat- 
ed. However, this result is inconclusive 
since the baskets were not enclosed in 
wrappers to retain any volatile gases 
released from the containers. 

11. Results with the transparent 
baskets were contradictory and addi- 
tional information is needed. 


12. Berries faced by hand in the 
top layer of the baskets to give a 
smooth and uniform appearance sold 
much faster than the jumbled conven- 
tional pack. 

13. Capped berries did not sell readi- 
ly. They lacked luster, eye appeal. 

14. Dirty or gritty berries did not 
sell so long as other reasonably good 
clean strawberries were available. 

15. Results of prompt refrigeration 
of berries and harvesting while still 
wet with dew were inconclusive due 
largely to low outdoor temperatures at 
the shipping point. 

From these results I would like 
to point out the value of facing in 
strawberry packaging. Sales appeal 
was definitely increased and these 
specially treated baskets always out- 
sold the other lots in the experiment. 


Using Electricity on the Farm 


ARE you making the best possible 

use of your electric current? 
Electric power can serve better and 
save more labor if thought is given 
to making it more efficient. By car- 
rying out the following suggestions 
you may get better service, save 
current and possibly save a life: 

1. Buy only standard equipment. 

2. See that all connections are tight. 
They should be soldered unless held 
with clamps or screws. 

8. Watch out for broken wires in 
cords after they have been used awhile. 


Short circuits may result and blow out 
fuses and cause a fire. 


4. Keep trash away from motors in 
the barn or shop. Keep belts tight so 
motor pulley will not slip. ‘ 

5. Don’t overload your motors. 

6. Don’t use extension cords for per- 
manent wiring. 

7. Don’t use metal sockets and don’t 
use uninsulated pull chain switches in 
the barn. 

8. Don’t handle sockets or electrical 
equipment while hands or feet are wet. 

9. Don’t use frayed or worn cords 
without repairing or replacing. 

10. Don’t allow metal objects to 
contact power-line wires across your 


11. Don’t hang wires over nails. 
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planting on the contour, 


land in timber or pasture. 





Write or phone: The Industrial 
and Agricultural Department, 
Norfolk and Western 
Railway, Roanoke 

17, Virginia. 


Nou 


PRECISION 





being 


methods 


RAILWAY 


TRANSPORTATION 





because crop rotation helps maintain 
soil fertility and prevents land from 
mined” or ‘worked to death.” 


IT PAYS TO PREVENT EROSION ... 


and soil erosion can be prevented by ‘i 
by strip 
cropping, by planting grain and 
cover crops and by leaving hilly 





IT PAYS TO MARKET WISELY... 


Norfolk and Western agricultural special- 
ists cooperate with County Farm Agents, 
farm organizations and individual farmers 
by suggesting and explaining improved 
in grading and standardizing 
crops; better packaging; improved vari- 
eties and hybrids. They encourage sound 
experimentation and timely harvesting. 


IT PAYS TO SHIP BY N. & W.... 


because for years the railroad and the farmer have worked 
“hand-in-glove” developing better crops, better markets, 
and better transportation. The farmer and the railroads 
are partners — working toward the same end. The agri- 
cultural division of the N. & W.’s Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Department is ready and anxious any day of the 
year to lend a helping hand with specific in- 
formation bearing on any farm problem. 





















RATS 


K-R-O KILLS THEM OR 
YOUR MONEY COMES BACK! 


EASY TO USE! New, improved K-R-O Ready- 
Mixed comes in handy Bis-Kit form. Nothing to 
mix. No mess. No bother. 

SAFE! K-R-O (Kills Rats Only) is made of red 
squill, Better to use around children, chickens, 
and farm animals. 

CHEAP! Household size 35c; large economy 
package for farms, $1. Also K-R-O Powder, 
enough to make 200 baits, only 75c. At most drug, 
seed, and feed stores. Stop losing money—get 
K-R-O, today! 


FREE “Rat Proofing Buildings and Premises,” by 
U. S. Dept. of Interior. Send for your copy, now. 
The K-R-O Com- 


pany, Springfield, -R © 
Obio. Dept. 67. 











OUR ADVERTISEMENTS 
GUARANTEED RELIABLE 


@ WE BELIEVE that every advertise 
ment in The Progressive Farmer is re 
liable. We guarantee that the purchase 
price of the article will be refunded or 
that satisfactory adjustment wil] be 
made if you buy any article advertised 
in this issue of The SC cosamées Farmer 
which is proved to have been traudu 
lently misrepresented in the advertise. 
ment, The complaint must be submitted 
to us within one month after you order 
the article and you must mention The 
Progressive Farmer when placing your 
order. We cannot try to a quot trifling 
disputes between reliable business 
houses and their patrons, however; nor 
does this guarantee cover advertising 
of real estate, because buyers should 
personally investigate land before pur- 
chasing; neither does this guarantee 
cover advertisers who have become 
bankrupt. ‘ 
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Tobacco 


at 50% LOWER FUEL COST 


WHITING TOBACCO BARN STOK- 
ERS give you greater fire-power and 
greater heating efficiency from 
COAL ... the fuel found to REDUCE 
HEATING COSTS AS MUCH as 
50% when compared with other 


modern methods during tests con- . 


ducted by the experts of a famous 
Agricultural Experiment Station! 


ee w—waerwawewewa=s BP BP wean a= «= 


SOUTHERN JOBBERS, INC 


SEED Fc" uee an, ascoen. 0 0 
Bee! 


Prove 
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NAME (Print Plainty) 





Yes, they found coal to cure at even 
LOWER FUEL COST THAN WOOD! 
Send for your FREE copy of “How 
To Choose a Stoker”, then see a 
WHITING at your nearest dealer! 


SOUTHERN JOBBERS, Inc. 
EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 

EASTERN N. C. AND S. C. 

P. ©. BOX 1046 RALEIGH, N. C. 


Please send me FREE of charge, my copy of “HOW TO CHOOSE 
A STOKER.” 
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WHITING STOKERS SOLD BY 
JOHNSON COTTON STORES IN 


New “Champion Farmer” 


-(From page 18) vaccinations, phy- 
sical defects, and family health his- 
tory are kept and arrangements 
made for having defects corrected 
as early as possible. ‘Diets and right 
foods are studied and plans made 
to improve food production and use 
at home. Here also families learn 


tains and children’s clothes had 
been made of feed and fertilizer 
bags. Some had been dyed a more 
attractive color. 

“We are right proud of our work,” 
said Hattie. 

The Parkers had painted the 
whole house on the inside. The 











about good citizenship and build- company bought asbestos siding for £ 
ing up their community—schools, the outside and it made a neat and e 
churches, and neighborliness. lasting job. The lawn had just been e: 
bbs graded and seeded. The drive had é 

An addition to een moved to the side and shrub- ee 


Families Get 
Canning Help 


this “Agricul- 
tural Building” 
houses a mod- 
ern cannery with a daily capacity 
of 1,000 cans. “We actually can- 
ned 758 one day,” said Miss Wat- 
son, “11,000 cans in all for 1945 
and expect to can 30,000 this year.” 
Families bring in their meats, 
vegetables, and fruits and prepare 
and can under Miss Watson’s instruc- 
tions. The company installed and 
operates the cannery for the bene- 
fit of tenant families and makes no 
charge for canning. Families pay 
only for cans used. Other families 
of the community may use the can- 
nery by paying a fee similar to cus- 
tomary charges at school canneries. 

War has been declared on flies, 
cockroaches, mosquitoes, and re- 
maining bedbugs. Over $1,000 
worth of DDT and a new insecticide 
and insect egg killer supplied by 
the company will be used this year 
to spray and dust homes, premises, 
and fruit trees. In all it is estimated 
that the company spent $6,000 to 
$7,000 last year in helping families 
live better. As a result of the fine 
response the total benefit is many 


One Family’s see several of 
Accomplishments the families 

Mr. Pearsall 
talked enthusiastically of amazing 
things the families had been led to 
do for themselves, pointing out 
signs of progress at almost every 


bery set out around the house. 


To supply meat for his large 
family, Alex had 21 hogs and 2 
sows. Then he got a cow and 
said, “I'm gonna have my own hay 
and other feed.” There were chick- 
ens, too, and a fine early garden. 
Hattie said, “I’m gonna can 1,000 
cans this year. We canned over 700 
cans at the cannery last year be- 
sides some at home.” 

With enthusiastic, happy families 
such as this busily engaged in im- 
proving their homes, we could un- 
derstand why tenancy turnover was 
less than 5 per cent on the Braswell 
Farms last year. These people were 
building homes—permanent homes 
—and taking pride in it. Give ten- 
ants a fair chance to help them- 
selves, fair- treatment, develop mu- 
tual trust and confidence, and they 
will respond to the mutual advan- 
tage of themselves and their land- 
lord. . . . It is such policies that 
have brought Tom Pearsall recog- 
nition as a “Champion Farmer of 
America.” 


Mr. Pearsall was so en- 


ADDRESS ” : nciacti about what 
; times this amount. Rental toa families.” 

cirTy Policies our tarm_ families, 

STATE _ = _ On our way to as he called them. 


were doing to improve their homes 
and living conditions that it 
was hard to get him to talk about 
anything else. Before closing we 
must describe his rental policies. 
“About 80 or 90 per cent of our 
farm families,” said Mr. Pearsall, 


Fayetteville Fairmont Siler City “« As a - ‘ , 
Goldsboro Clarkton Lumberton place: “There is a family with a “farm on what we call share crop 
Wallace seuldam we. nice young orchard set a few years basis, with us furnishing the land, 
N ORTH CAROLINA ago, and it will soon bear fruit. work stock, implements, farm sup- 

Here is a place we are just begin- _ plies, and half the fertilizer and seed. 








Planet Jr. 
makes growing easier ! 


Planting the seed or cultivating 
the growing crop is easier with 
Planet Jr.—you can do more work, 
and do it better, in less time and 
with less effort. What's more, 
these specialized tools—single and 
double Wheel Hoes, Seeders, Fer- 
tilizer Distributors—make it pos- 
sible to plant in narrower rows, 
and cultivate so close to the plants 
that little if any hand weeding 
is needed. 


So many growers want Planet Jr. 
that we suggest you see your 
dealer now! 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 
3435 N. Sth Street, Phila. 40, Pa. 





——— 








Makers of Planet Jr. Garden Tractors 
Catalog on request 











ning to fix up, but it will look dif- 
ferent in a year or two. . . . There’s 
the home of our oldest family—the 
Battle family—they’ve been here 44 
years. .. . But here’s the home of 
our champion homemaker, Hattie 
Parker.” 

Alex and Hattie Parker, with 14 
children, next showed us how they 
had improved their home, lawn, 
and live-at-home-ability . . . and 
may well serve as a typical example 
of the results Mr. Pearsall and Miss 
Watson are getting. “We likes the 
new arrangement of the kitchen,” 
said Hattie. “It saves lots of steps, 
and looks so much better.” Then 
Miss Watson explained: “We mov- 
ed the cookstove over there and 
placed the work table near it for 
convenience. Before that-was done 
Hattie had to walk all over the 
kitchen getting a meal.” With the 
new plan everything had been ar- 
ranged for efficiency. Even the 
dishes were neatly placed on shelves 
next to the dining table that had a 
white tablecloth. 

In the bedroom a dressing table 
had been rigged up from an old 
piece of furniture and an old mir- 


while the farmer furnishes the la- 
bor, half the fertilizer and seed. 
Five to 10 per cent of our farmers 
furnish their own work stock and 
implements, in which case we fur- 
nish all the fertilizer. In both in- 
stances, the crop is divided 50-50. 
We have a few tenants who furnish 
everything except the land and pay 
us one-fourth of the crop for rent. 
we furnishing one-fourth of the fer- 
tilizer. In all cases, it is our respon- 
sibility to keep up the physical prop- 
erties of the farm such as buildings. 
fences, ditches, etc.” 





Potatoes and Cotton 


¢¢y AST year-most of my sweet po- 

tatoes were ruined by black rot. 
What can I dip my plants in this 
year, before setting them, that will 
prevent this rot?” 

Dip the roots and stems of the 
plants in a solution made of 1 pound 
new improved Semesan Bel and 10 
gallons of water. Do not get it on 
the leaves. This dipping will kill the 
disease spores on the plants. To 
avoid having them reinfected with 
rot spores after they are set, plant 
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ror. An attractive seat was made 


HOLSTEINS PAY ALL THE WAY by padding and covering a_nail 
In the end most cows are sold by the pound. At keg. “These two double beds have 

the b h scale Holstei bring the most for ° ° 
they are larger. They been modernized by sawing off the 
during activa years | REE | tall headboards and turning them 
They sell for most around so the shorter footboards are 
children, of pets. Farmers, ide desl ii when done. JUDGING MAN- Z h h d »” ] ° d Mi Wat 
See ONO: POTION Write for free booklet. UAL. WRITE ac the head, explaine NSS VV at- 
Send card today for free booklet prices. ® HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N son. The bedspreads, pillowcases, 
HAVAHART, 111 Water Street, Ossining, N. Y. OF AMERICA e Brattleboro, Vermont @ Box 3064 chair covers, and even window cur- 


where sweet potatoes have not been 
grown for several years. 

“Will it pay me to use Ceresan on 
seed cotton” 

“Ten-cents worth of Ceresan on 
planting seed gives an increase of 
100 pounds of seed cotton,” says the 
Louisiana Experiment Station. 









New sensational HAVAHART 
trap gets ‘em alive. Rats, 
squirrels, cats, coons, pests. 

© springs. Can‘t hurt 
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on same frame andc be 
vith equal facility on geen 
Models H & M, F20 and 30, Allis 
Chalmers, John Deere, Minneap- 
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Tractors. 2 

@ It's husky! 
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SPECIAL DESIGN BUCKE 
Moves wagon boxes, feed bins and small 
buildings. 

Can be used as jack to change truck and 


wagon tires. Pulls fence posts. 





SWEEP RAKE ATTACHMENT 


Gets the hay and peanuts in faster and 
with less help. Twin cylinder hydraulic 
lifts keep load balanced in all positions. 





BULLDOZER ATTACHMENT 
Grades roads—fills ditches—levels ground 


etc. Your all 
Saves hours of time 
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| Over 16. 








MOVIES lo See 


THE Virginian— 

The ever popu- 
lar story of the cow- 
boy and the school- 
maam. Joel Mc- 
Crea, Brian Don- 
levy, Barbara Brit- 
ton. Family. 


Rotd to Utopia— 
Bing Crosby and 
Bob Hope go to 
Alaska, stirring up 
a record. number of laughs as they 
go. Family. 


Devotion—Fine life story of the three 
Bronte sisters shows where they got 
material for “Jane Eyre” and “Wuth- 
ering Heights.” Ida Lupino, Olivia 
de Haviland, Paul Henried. Over 16. 


Deadline at Dawn—A murder has 
to be solved in one night. Susan Hay- 
ward, Bill Williams, Paul Lukas. 
Over 16. 


Sentimental Journey—A _tearjerker 
about an actress and her adopted child. 
Maureen O’Hara, John Payne. Family. 


Wake Up and Dream—Touching 
story of a little girl’s faith and what it 
accomplishes. Connie Marshall, June 
Haver, John Payne. Family. 





Joel McCrea 


Vacation From Marriage—A delight- 
ful comedy showing how war trans- 
formed a London clerk and his mousy 
wife. Robert Donat, Deborah Kerr. 
Over 16. 


From This Day Forward—A gay tale | 
about the problems of a young married 
couple. Joan Fontaine, Mark Stevens. 
Over 16. 


The Blue Dahlia—Another “who- 
dunit” with plenty of fighting and sus- 
pense. Alan Ladd, Veronica Lake. 
Over 16. 


Tomorrow Is Forever—A modern 
version of the Enoch Arden story. 
Claudette Colbert, Orson Welles, 
George Brent. Over 16. 


Adventure—A comedy involving a 
roughneck and a prim librarian. Clark 
Gable, Greer Garson. Over 16. 


Saratoga Trunk—A rowdy romance 
in which Ingrid Bergman is a Creole 
adventuress, Gary Cooper a cowboy. 


ALSO RECOMMENDED: Family: 
Bandit of Sherwood Forest, Breakfast 
in Hollywood, Enchanted Forest, Har- | 





vey Girls, Masquerade in Mexico, Peo- | 
ple Are Funny. Over 16: Because of | 
Him, Blithe Spirit, Cornered, Dakota, 
Kitty, Letter for Evie, Lost Weekend, 
Miss Susie Slagle’s, My Reputation, 
Sailor Takes a Wife, Walk in the Sun. 





Hambone Says— 


By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, Jr. 
(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office.) 





Ole ’oman got 
her pitchuh tuk~ 
an’ now she mad 
ca’se hit look jes’ 
lak her!!! 


A bawn sucker 
cain’ nevuh Il’arn | 
dey’s a hook in de 
bait! } 


Hit sho sot me up we’n kun’] Bob 
say I smiles jes’ lak Gen’] Eisenhower!! 


I got sich a big fish on mah line 
t’other day I didn’ know ef’n I wuz 
fishin’ er de fish wuz Hambonin’!!! 


De good Lawd know whut he doin’ 
w’en he give us two ears en jes’ one 
mouf’—but heap o’ folks ain’ nevuh 
tuk de hint!! 


Wush de doctuh quit givin’ Miss 
Lucy dem vitamins pills—de mo’ pep 
she git, de mo’ she kin think up fuh me 
to do!! 





| contact for two or three weeks. 
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Heres the the way 
tobuy DDT: 


FOR FARM BUILDINGS 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 





PESTROY KILLS: 


of ae 
HORN FLIES WASPS 
ages oi 
GNATS STABLE FLIES ROACHES 
——) — > 
13 = SES 
BTS “ON A 
MOSQUITOES ANTS MOTHS 


Pestroy DDT also kills bedbugs, 
crickets, ticks, lice, beetles, sil- 
verfish and many other insects. 





BRUSH IT ON!—Brush on most any 
surface. One gallon Pestroy diluted 
for use treats 4800 square feet. 


|b 
Wes 


EASY TO USE—Use Pestroy on walls, 
ceilings, screens and surfaces in barns, 
stables, pig houses—wherever insects 
thrive. Just brush it on or use your 
farm sprayer. 


SAVE MONEY-—Pestroy only costs ' 
99¢ per gallon ready-to-use. You save 
money because you buy it in the | 
25% concentrated form and add 
water yourself. 


LONG LASTING-—Indoors one appli- 
cation of Pestroy will last two to three 
months. Even on outside surfaces 
exposed to sunlight, Pestroy retains 
its potency, killing most all bugs on 








i 





5 Sm) 
I WG 


SPRAY IT ON!-—Use any common 
farm sprayer, set for coarse spray. Non- 
inflammable in ready-to-use form. 








MIX WITH WATER — Add 4 gallons 
water to one gallon of Pestroy to make 
5 gallons of 5% DDT, the recognized 
strength for maximum killing efficiency. 


USE AS DIP!—Mix 7 pints Pestroy 
with 100 gallons of water for cattle 
dip. For control of horn flies. Cost 
Get Pestroy at your local hardware per gallon 5¢. 
store or feed dealer today. Pestroy’s 
the DDT to buy. It’s economical; it’s 
thoroughly tested; and it’s backed by 


reputable companies. 





ONE GALLON OF PESTROY COSTS $4.95 
MIX WITH WATER TO GET 5 GALLONS 
OF INSECT KILLER 


YOUR COST 
READY-TO-USE 









PER GAL. 

















Made by THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CoO. Distributed by: 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS JOHN LUCAS & CO., INC. 
DETROIT, MICH. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


W. W. LAWRENCE & CO. THE MARTIN-SENOUR CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


THE LOWE BROTHERS CO. ROGERS PAINT PRODUCTS, INC. 
DAYTON, OHIO DETROIT, MICH. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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HEARING AIDS 


BURGESS 
BATTERIES 


RECOGNIZED BY THEIR 
STRIPES * REMEMBERED 
BY THEIR SERVICE 





Stop seed decay and ragged stands! Sto 
molds and 
Cut down 
labor for replanting, especially in bad 
weather conditions. 

Tests with ARASAN-treated peanut seed 
gave 36.3% more plants in average stand 
—with more even spacing for maximum 
yield. Makes it safer to plant early. 

Get seed treated with ARASAN. Or get 
the ARASAN and treat seed yourself. (For 
vegetable seed, too!) Costs little. Easy to 
use. Write for free peanut booklet. 


WHY GET A RAGGED 


stanp of PEANUTS? 









SLOT WOE 


erms that attack peanut seed. 
osses of seed, fertilizer and 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 
Dept. 13-1, Semesan Division, Wilmington 98, Del. 








TREAT YOURSELF TO (ies : 
A BETTER CROP 


et ee 


TREAT PEANUT SEED WITH | 


"ARASAN 


CA ‘ 
sai BER Se BENT Oe 
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JOB P. 


ARASAN 


Sold by 


WYATT & SONS 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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JACKASS 


CIGARETTE 
DISPENSER 


Something New! 
1000 LAUGHS 
NOVELTY SENSATION 





Lots of fun for you and your friends. By pressing the 
head 4 rd the 





jack. will extend a cigarette for 


your guests. Movable head and tail, design shows 
Mexican wearing large hat and shawl sitting on the 
jackass. Silk screen picture. Four flashy colors bring 
out every detail. A swell gift for anyone. Order now. 
Be the first to own one. Send cash or money order 


when ordering; you save postage and C.O.D. fee. Sent 


C.O.D. plus-echarge. PRICE $2.00. 


$16.80 a doz. Specia' 


SPECIAL OFFER TWO FOR $3.50 
1 price in larger quantities, 


SPECIAL CIGARETTE LIGHTER, $1.00 
Only One Sold With 
Bach “JACKASS CIGARETTE DISPENSER” 
F. SINEATH 
Manufacturing Novelties é 
800 Eighth Avenue, Desartment Ab. New Verk 19, N. Y. 








How To Fertilize 
Fishponds 


HERES hoping you read the arti- 

cle about fishponds on page 72 
of the April Progressive Farmer and 
have written to your Congressman 
or USDA for free Farmers Bulletin 
1938, “Fish for Food From Farm 
Ponds.” 

Meanwhile, here is more informa- 
tion about how to fertilize fish- 
ponds. Where the land is too poor 
to produce good crops, the water 
from it is likely to be too poor to 
produce good fish crops unless it 
is fertilized. Ponds that produce 
only 100 or 150 pounds of fish per 
acre can be made to produce 500 
pounds by proper fertilization. 

Fertilizers applied to cotton are 
also used in fishponds. Ten pounds 
of nitrate of soda and 100 pounds 
of 6-8-4 are used at each applica- 
tion. If the pond is no larger than 
four or five acres, the fertilizer may 
be applied by walking along the 
shore and distributing the fertilizer 
in the edge of the water. The ferti- 
lizer causes the growth of extreme- 
ly small plants which the fish eat. 

The first application should be 
made in the spring after the water 


begins to get warm, usually in 
March or early April. If the water 
does not get green or brown in 
about one week, a second applica- 
tion should be made. Subsequent 
applications should be made every 
three or four weeks until October. 
The owner can tell when to add 
more fertilizer by looking at the 
water. If he can see deeper than 
1% feet, then an application is 
needed. From 8 to 12 applications 
will be required each year and the 
total cost of fertilizer will vary be 
tween $12 and $18 per acre. Al- 
though the cost of fertilizer may 
seem high, 200 or more pounds of 
fish should be caught from each 
acre of water each year. Thus, the 
cost of fish is only about 7 cents a 
pound. 

All the weeds and floating trash 
should be removed from the shallow 
water at the edge of the pond every 
two or three weeks during the warm 
part of the year. If this is done, the 
fish will eat the mosquitoes and the 
pond will be a healthful and pleas- 
ant place to spend an afternoon. 


The Timber Crop 


W ILBUR O’Byrne, VPI exten- 
sion forester, writes: “I have 
just read “Two-Armed Farming’ in 
the March Progressive Farmer. It 
is fine. But since the most of your 
readers never include trees in their 
thinking about plant production, 
why not change the metaphor to a 
tripod, the steadiest of all supports: 
Crops—Livestock—Timber?” 
We heartily agree that timber 


deserves more emphasis. We won- 
der, however, if it may not be bet- 
ter to keep fighting to have it 
thought of as a crop. Isn't it really 
a very special form of “plant pro- 
duction” which is especially valuable 
in a crop or plant production pro- 
gram because it calls for work main- 
ly in winter when other crops give 
so little opportunity for income-pro- 
ducing work? 


School Forests Again 


ANEW 1945 North Carolina law 

especially encourages vo-ag 
teachers to acquire and manage 
school forests. Under this legisla- 
tion the principal of any vocational 
agricultural high school is author- 
ized to acquire by gift, purchase, 
or lease for not less than 20 years, 
a parcel of woodland or open land 
suitable for forest planting, or com- 


prising both types of land, such par- 
cel of land to contain not more than 
20 acres. 

It is also provided that any 
school forest thus acquired shall 
be placed under the management of 
the teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture, to be handled in accordance 
with plans approved by some pub- 
licly-employed forester. 


Getting Rid Of Bermuda Grass 


WY HAT can I do to kill Bermuda 
grass in a field where I will sow 

oats and vetch next fall?” 
First, turn land not more than 
8 inches deep before the Bermuda 
makes much spring growth. 2) 
Harrow as soon as plowed and har- 
row again in day or two. 3) Apply 
400 pounds of a complete fertilizer 
and harrow it in at the time of the 
second harrowing. 4) Sow broad- 


Airplanes To 


HE airplane will soon play an 

important part in marketing per- 
ishable farm and _ garden pro- 
duce. Already lettuce and spin- 
ach have been flown from the West 
Coast to Chicago, Detroit, and oth- 
er big markets. 

Now tomato plants have been 


cast enough soybeans or cowpeas 
(or half and half of each) to make 
perfect shade, disk them in and 
then harrow. 5) About a week or 
ten days before sowing the oats and 
vetch next fall, cut the crop for hay 
or disk it in, repeating the disking, 
and harrowing if necessary and 
then be sure to sow enough oats and 
vetch completely to cover the 
ground. © 


The Rescue 


flown by plane from South Georgia 
to northern Ohio, 700 miles in four 
hours. Old methods of transporta- 
tion required three to four days for 
this delivery. Plants pulled after 
sunrise reach their destination in 
time for some of them to be set 
before sunset. 























TIME STANDS STILL 
WITH MEALMASTER OWNERSHIP 


@ There's a lifetime of wear and 
efficiency in a Knox Mealmaster, for 
the firebox (most vulnerable point of 
all ranges) is the stronghold of a 
Mealmaster. Although Knox manu- 
factures its own cast iron parts, we 
selected enduring, time-tested fire- 
brick for lining Mealmaster's fuel 
compartment. But to the American 
housewife, firebrick means far more 
than durability and long life—it 
means better baking through more 
uniform heating—economy through 
fuel savings—and convenience 
through less firing and attention. Be- 
sides this, Mealmaster gives you such 
modern features as accurate oven 
thermometer, Knox finger-type grates 
Fiberglass insulation and_ shining, 
white enameled beauty. See the 
Knox dealer in your vicinity or write 
~ factory for free illustrated book- 
et. 


KNOX STOVE WORKS 
KNOXVILLE 7, TENNESSEE 











KILLS 


WEEDS 


Easily, Economically 





DR. SALSBURY’S 


SELECTIVE 


WEED-KILL 


(Contains 20% 2, 4-D) 
Powertul, yet Safe, . - Saves you 
ime and Labor 








F KILLS these and Many Other 


Broad-Leaf WEEDS 


Bindweed, Bitterweed, Buckh 
Chickweed, Cocklebur, Docks, Jimson Weed, 
oueall ay 5 ~ on’ Sen the oe ( ) 
" son ag y 
Stinging Nettles, Sumac, Thistles, F 
Water Hyacinth, Wild Carrot 








—_-. 





Weeds cost you money .«. In land lost and 
time lost combating them, Sove this waste by 
killing weeds scientifically with Dr. Salsbury's 
Selective Weed-Kill. Destroys broad-leof weeds 
completely. Just spray on—job's done. 

Weed-Kill contains a powerful new weed- 
killing agent. Kills weeds down to the root fips. 
Won't sterilize the soil; won't irritote skin; 
harmless to humons, pets and livestock, when 
diluted, Highly concentrated for economico! 
dilution; one gollon treats 1-1/5 acres for ordi- 
ory coverage. 

Kill weeds this eosy, modern way. Get gen- 
vine Dr. Salsbury’s Selective Weed-Kill at Aa 
eries, feed, drug, hardware and other stores, 
mow. DR. SALSBURY'S LABORATORIES, Chorles 
City, lowo. 
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WHAT'S NEW 


(From page 6) _ can't buy grain 
for more than 80 per cent of the 
number of fowls you fed during 
the same month in 1945. 


But even if grain can’t be used 
to feed heavy weight hogs, farmers 
may hold it for higher cash prices. 
Many farmers expect grain prices 
to go up. To unlock the grain 
bins and bring wheat and corn to 
market, a grain certificate plan is to 
be used. Farmers who sell wheat 
and corn now will get a certificate 
which they can cash at any time at 
the market price. In this way, they 
will be protected against market ad- 
vances for about a year. 


Bumper Crop Expected 


HILE Washington worries 

about grain for the hungry, U. 
§. farmers are making plans for an- 
other big crop. All told, farmers 
throughout the nation have told the 
Crop Reporting Board they hope to 
plant about 357,250,000 acres —a 
quarter of a million acres more than 
last year. Even so, the aggregate 
acreage now planned for 16 major 
crops falls 3 per cent short of the 
goals for these crops. Corn, the 
daddy of all feed crops, is far short 
of the goal. The government asked 
for 97,760,000 acres in corn. Farm- 
ers “intend to plant” only 92,993,- 
000 acres. 


How Much Building 
Can You Do? 


BUILDING restrictions put into 

effect by the Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration apply to rural 
as well as urban construction. The 
order includes, however, some 
specific exemptions for farm con- 
struction. 


Under the order, a farmer can, 
without making application for au- 
thorization, do the following: 


1. Spend up to $400 to construct, 
repair, or alter a farmhouse or other 
housing accommodations, except bunk- 
houses and other accommodations for 
transitory farm laborers. 


2. Spend up to $1,000 for any other 
unit of farm construction. 


3. Spend up to $6,000 to repair, re- 
build, or reconstruct farm houses or 
any farm buildings destroyed or dam- 
aged by fire, flood, tornado or similar 
disaster if the work is started within 60 


days of the occurrence of the disaster. 
Construction of silos and fences 
also is specifically excluded. 


Applications must be made for 
farm construction authorization out- 
side these exemptions. Applications 
for farm dwellings should be made 
on Form CPA 4886 and for other 
farm construction on Form CPA 
4423. Both should be filed with 
County Agricultural Conservation 
Committees. 


Short World Cotton Crop 


AL READY the government’s 

Southern laboratory has shown 
that cotton is adequate for pas- 
senger car tires. Such tires in the 
600-16 size, made from both stan- 
dard and improved cotton cord, 
ran over 68,000 miles with no re- 
capping. And the carcasses were 
still in good condition. The mileage 
of light truck tries can be definite- 
ly increased by making them from 
selected varieties of cotton. From 
now on, if they wish to hold their 
markets, cotton farmers must give 
more attenton to cotton varieties that 
make the best finished products. 
Ed Lipscomb of the Council says, 
however, the fight between cotton 
and rayon for the tire market is 
purely a matter of price. Long 
wearing tires can be made from 
either material. 


A short world cotton crop in 
1945-46 and increased exports and 
consumption have brightened the 
short range cotton outlook. Exports 
from the U. S. during the first half 
of the season totalled 1,432,000 
bales, which more than doubles 
last season’s exports for the same 
period. Total exports for the year 
may reach 3,200,000 bales. Recent- 
ly arrangements were made to send 
200,000 bales of CCC cotton to 
Japan within a month. At one time 
Japan took one-fourth of our ex- 
ports. While the country’s textile 
industry was partially destroyed 
during the war, it can probably use 
1,400,000 bales in the next 12 
months. 

It now seems that the 1945 crop 
will gin only 8,781,455 bales, the 
smallest since 1921. This is about 
what we shall use in the U.S. dur- 
ing the season. The 1945 crop also 
had the distinction of having the 
lowest grade and the longest staple 
length of any crop on record. 


Big News Told in Little Space 


((Rop yields in 1946 should aver- 
age at least the fourth highest on 
record, says USDA. They will prob- 
ably fall below those of 1942 and 
possibly 1945. Cotton is estimated 
at 266 pounds per acre for 1946. 
This would be the fourth highest 
on record, exceeded only in 1937, 
1942, and 1944. Prospective yield 
of other crops is expected to be: 
com 33 busheis, wheat 16 bushels, 
dats 33.5 bushels, tobacco 1,080 
pounds. ... The decline in the num- 
tr of milk cows on farms during 
1945 equalled the record decrease 
which occurred during the drouth 
year of 1934, BAE reports. 
World War II veterans will get 
the chief benefit from the extra $15,- 
0,000 made available to Farm 
ecurity Administration by the sec- 
ond deficiency appropriation act, 
just approved. ... Farmers rate farm 
publications as the best source of 
Practical help in the operation of 
their farms, according to a recent 
4mm opinion survey by the Associa- 


tion of National Advertisers. Other 
information media — in the order 
rated as sources of practical help— 
are 2) radio, 3) state and govern- 
ment bulletins, 4) newspapers, and 
5) manufacturers’ literature. 


The Sizz Weeder, which burns 
kerosene and propane-butane, is 
now being built in quantity and is 
expected to be in the fields this sum- 
mer. The flame cultivator burns the 
weeds. Though the flame weeder 
was designed for cotton, recent ex- 
periments indicate its use in or- 
chards, corn, cane, or any crop with 
stems sturdy enough to withstand 
the split second contact with flame. 


About 133,830 acres of Federal 
farm and forest land in 81 states 
declared surplus has been assigned 
to the Farm Credit Administration 
for disposal. As of Feb. 1, 36,573 
acres of this land have been sold by 
FCA; 28,140 acres have gone to 
former owners; 2,310 acres to vet- 
erans. 
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rt on Grain? 


— Every pound of nutrients ... particularly pro- 

\ tein... that your animals can get from the hay 
they eat saves more than a pound of grain or 
purchased feed. Alfalfa hay made by the Case 
System and put up with a Case Slicer-Baler in 
one analysis contained 365 pounds per ton of 
pure protein, with only 452 pounds of fiber. 
That’s 28% more protein than in “good” alfalfa 
hay as reported in Morrison’s “Feeds and Feed- 
ing.” It’s 79 pounds extra protein in each ton, 
as much as in 224 pounds of linseed meal. 









ere _ ey 


Continued Curing 


Get more milk in the pail, faster gains 





on growing animals, by using the Case 

System of making hay and putting it | in the Bale 

up at the peak of quality with a Case 

Slicer-Baler. Let the precious leaves lost ~~ 
in ordinary hay-making methods save $6) Labor-Saving 

part of your scant supply of grain, re- Bale Loader 


place much of the purchased protein in 
your rations. 


Get the baler so moderately priced 3 Light Weight— 





that most any farmer can have his own 
+ +. so simple that boys operate it with Good Balance 


ease... so sturdy that it runs extra years 
with little upkeep. Get the standard 
bale that stands up in shipping or stor- No Complicated 
age. Use the standard wire tie that is Mechanism 

proof against weather and pests... * 

that can be saved and used again 

another year. Get bales that continue rc Low First Cost— 
curing in storage, that open up for feed- Dd Low Upkeep 

ing like sliced bread. 











information on the Slicer - Baler, 
high-speed tractor rake, the new 
Trailer- Mower that hooks quickly 
onto any modern tractor, also 
loaders or horse-drawn hay ma- 
chines. Send for free booklet “How 
to Make High-Protein Hay.’”? Men- 
tion any farm implement, machine 
or tractor you may need. Address 
Dept. E-67, J. I. Case Company, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 
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ALE Two men and a boy... (>) in two days... 


Cer with a concrete mixer,* = 50 bags of cement 
and 20 tons of sand and gravel 


CAN BUILD A DAIRY BARN FLOOR LIKE THIS 
.. BIG ENOUGH FOR 14 COWS 








* /f your dealer can supply you with ready mixed concrete, this work will 
require approximately 10 yards and can be done in much less time. 


Figure the costs in time and materials. Then balance these costs 
against your gains, and see how far ahead you are. Among these 
gains you will have a floor that, with practically no upkeep, will out- 
live the barn . . . a floor that is easy to clean and keep sanitary ... 
and one that provides lasting protection against fire, decay, rodents 
and termites. 


Many farm improvements . . . floors, walks, walls, tanks, pits, vats, 
others . . . become a short-time, labor-saving job when concrete 
made of Lehigh Cement is used. AND THE MATERIALS USED 
FOR MAKING CONCRETE ARE EASILY AVAILABLE. 


Your Lehigh dealer can supply you with whatever you need . . . and 
whatever information you want. See him on your next trip to town, 


LEHIGH 


On Dn.) @ On. is ee) : 
LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY @ aiientown, PA. CHICAGO, IIL. SPOKANE, WASH. 








Fast, safe, easy to clean 


PAGE Portable Milker 
NEW 


More Milk — More Money 
FARM WELDER © 
by 
LINCOLN ELECTRIC 


..-WORLD’S 
LEADER IN 
ARC WELDING 


Milks 15-20 cows an hour 
with right vacuum Widely 
sturdy. Write for 
Jealer’sname. Ask 
about Page Garden Tractor 





Pieneer Mig. Co. 
Dept. 56h West Allis 14, Wis. 





OTTAWA'Buzz Master 


CLEARS LAND FAST! Powerful 6- 
HP motor with friction clutch for S ae 
safe operation. Cuts down timber, wT 
, brush and hedge; turn blade ver- ENSATIONAL “Are Booster" of 
f%) tical and saw logs to length.Can this new Lincoln farm welder sim- 
: be equipped to fell larwest plifies welding of light and heavy work 

oh alg ee ee of all kinds — repair, hard-facing and 
OTTAWA MF , 2 construction. Output 180 amp. with con- 

G.CO., 522 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kansas tinuous current control. No plug shift- 
ing. Ideal for rural power lines. A handy, 
speedy too! for repair jobs like this: 
Repairs Rake in 40 Minutes 
The cross memberof this rake (pictured 
below) cracked at the hitch riveted con- 
nection due to twisting. The crack was 
welded and a reinforcing bar welded to 
the angle as shown. You can do hun- 
dreds of jobs like this... save crops, 
time and money. 
Write for Bul. 365 today 


THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


DEPT. 112 . CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Largest Manufacturer of Arc Welding 


Low Price 









Raise a GUERNSEY BULL 


To Raise Your INCOME 





To get top income over cost of feed, select one of 
roeee registered Guernsey bulls out of a good or 
tter cow and travel the road to more profitable 
dairying. Write for FREE Booklet. 
THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
336 Grove Street, Peterborough, New Hampshire 














WELDED ON 
ALIMFORCING 
AR 


e Equipment in the World 
Information irae 
Service 


Many of our readers write us for 
information on various subjects. 
We welcome these letters and are 
glad to give the information re- 
quested if it is available, or to refer 
our readers to sources from which 
the information may be obtained. 
Address inquiries to The Progres- 
sive Farmer office nearest you. 


ELECTRODE: Ve “FLEETWELO” 
CURRENT ‘100 AMPS, 
Time 














Ten Policies Needed 


for Southern Progress 


By HON.MARVIN JONES 
Former War Food Administrator 


IRST, a thorough soil 

conservation and soil- 
building program in the 
interest of maintaining the 
nation’s most _ valuable 
natural resources. 

2. The proper use and 
control of water. This in- 
volves the maximum use of 
water where it falls in our 
great dry land areas and its proper 
control in the humid areas through 
appropriate methods of soil treat- 
ment, contour plowing, and ade- 
quate drainage. Proper utilization 
of our water resources is closely 
linked to, and is in fact a part of, a 
general soil conservation program. 


8. The construction of large 
dams for irrigation, flood control, 
and hydroelectric power. 


' 4. A more extensive program of 
rural electrification. 


5. Decentralized industrial de- 
velopment. If we develop a nation- 
wide soil and water conservation 
program, including check dams and 
hydroelectric dams, it will naturally 
make possible a decentralized de- 
velopment of industry in all parts 
of the country. This in turn will 
bring the raw materials of the farm 
and the products of industry closer 
to the markets of each, and thus 
create a better understanding be- 
tween industry and agriculture 


Sheep Hints 
for May 


MANY lambs are on the ground 
even in the mountainous terri- 
tory. This is desirable since early 
lambs avoid stomach worms and get 
the top season’s prices. 
2. Government subsidies will last 
through June 30 as will be seen 
from the following schedule: 


65 to 90 Over 90 
Pounds Pounds 
April 1946.... $2.50 $3.15 
May 1946...... 2.00 2.65 
June 1946...... 2.00 2.65 


These subsidies will be paid 
through the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. 

8. Sheep shearing began through- 
out the Coastal Plain Region in 
April. Don’t fail to secure the high- 
est market prices for wool. Wool 
tied with sisal twine or wire will be 
docked 10 cents per pound. Either 
tie each fleece with paper twine or 
not at all. Better tie it, however, 
as this is the accepted market prac- 
tice. Be on the alert. Marketing is 
an important matter. Sell what you 
produce for its full worth. See your 
county agent to determine when 
and where cooperative shipments 
of lambs and wool will be made. Co- 
operative marketing is a growing 
thing with lambs and wool. Use it. 

4. By all means save your best 
ewe lambs for replacement pur- 
poses. Owing to the reduction in 
sheep numbers the country over, 








Mr. Jones 


which are natural part- 
ners. 


6. A greatly expanded 
system of highways to 
facilitate exchange of the 
products of factory and 
farm. We need a similar 
expansion in rail and air 
transportation. 


7. End all discrimination in 
freight rates in different sections and 
areas in the country. 

8. Encourage home ownership. 
A more extensive program to aid in 
the purchase of family-type farms, 
with special provision for returning 
soldiers, can contribute much to the 
stability of our country. The same 
is true of financing of home pur- 
chasing in towns and cities. 

9. Encourage use of surplus farm 
products through the “stamp plan” 
or some similar plan and through 
the school-lunch program for meet- 
ing the food and fiber needs of low- 
income groups. 

10. Research into new uses and 
new markets for cotton and other 
farm commodities. Good results 
have already been achieved in this 
field, thus increasing the use of 
many different farm commodities 
and waste products. This research 
should be intensified as it is the 
basis for much of the progress both 
in agriculture and in industry. 





breeding ewes have soared in price. 
You can save your ewe lambs and 
know what you have rather than 
wait to buy them from an “un- 
known” source. This lamb-saving 
plan is being generally advocated 
in the four farm sheep-growing 
states. Good ewes are a resource 
that counts now under the present 
depleted sheep situation. In our 
opinion, you will be thankful for 
having saved a few of your best ewe 
lambs to breed next year. The op- 
portunity is here to replenish your 
own flock and possibly have a few 
to sell. It should be a paying in- 
vestment. 

5. The over-all picture for sheep 
looks good. Sheep are paying well 
now and have been for several 
years. Considering the effects of 
the decline in sheep numbers, there 
is most certainly a turn for more 
sheep in the offing. This does not 
mean large flocks but many more 
small flocks which pay best under 
our conditions. In some sections 
where tobacco has declined in 
price, there is already talk of sheep 
to replace the declining acreage, 
particularly in burley-growing sec- 
tions, which happen to be im the 
best sheep-growing sections. Re- 
gardless of all changes in condition, 
acreage, crops or “what have you, 
sheep pay under good treatment. 
Good sheepmen, who understand, 
have well said, “Sheep never die of 
debt.” 
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Peanuts-Popcorn 
Watermelons-Cantaloupes 


By L. A. NIVEN, Horticultural Editor 


@ This month’s cover page reminds every 
Southern farmer, “For happy children 


next winter, plant popcorn and 


now.” We also wanted to add, “Plant also 
plenty of watermelons and cantaloupes to 
make the children (and all the rest of the 
For the 


“know how,” read Mr. Niven’s article here. 


family) happy this summer.” 


FOR a small amount of effort the 

joy of farm living may be great- 
ly enhanced by providing peanuts, 
popcorn, watermelons, and canta- 
loupes. In following paragraphs we 
offer suggestions that will help pro- 
duce a bountiful supply of each of 
these. Look at front cover and 
plant now. 


Almost any well drain- 
Peanuts o4 soil that isn’t sour 
will be found satisfactory for pea- 
nuts. A sandy type soil which con- 
tains much organic matter or humus 
is usually best. Prepare ground by 
breaking broadcast 
and harrowing. Then 
lay off rows 2 to 2% 
feet apart and put fer- 
tilizer in bottom of 
furrow. Bed back and 
knock off top of bed 
just before planting. Apply a good 
high grade complete fertilizer at 
rate of 500 to 600 pounds per acre 
or 3 pounds per 100 feet of row. 
Get fertilizer deep enough so seed 
will not come in direct contact with 
fertilizer when planting. The nuts 
will usually fill out better if a small 
amount of lime or land plaster is 
applied. 

Improved Spanish, Valencia, and 
Virginia are leading varieties for 
home use. Plant Spanish variety 4 
to 5 inches apart, and the larger 
growing Valencia and Virginia 5 to 
6 inches. Shell seed before planting. 
Cultivate frequently enough to keep 
down all weeds and grass. Work 
soil to the plants when they start to 
bloom and “peg down” but do not 
cover the blooms. Do not disturb 
plants after peas start forming but 
keep middles free of weeds, grass. 


Prepare ground for 
Popcorn ris tani jst as is done 
for regular field varieties. Make 
rows about 3 feet apart. An appli- 
cation of a high grade complete fer- 
tilizer in drill before planting will 
often pay off—250 to 300 pounds 
per acre or 2 pounds per 100 feet 


Best Movies 


O you know what is the high- 
est professional honor that can 
come to an American movie actor 
or actress? It is to receive the an- 
nual award of the National Acad- 
emy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences for the best performance 
of the year. For 1945, Ray Milland 
in “The Lost Weekend” has been 
voted the best actor and Joan Craw- 
ford in “Mildred Pierce”, the best 
actress. Progressive Farmer read- 
ers, we are sure, will like to be re- 
minded of the other movies they 
have enjoyed as listed in the fol- 
owing record of awards for the ten 
preceding years: 
1944—Bing Crosby, in “Going My 
Way”; Ingrid Bergman, in Gaslight.” 
1948—Paul Lukas, “Watch on the 





of row. Follow with a 
side application of ni- 
trate of soda about 40 
days after planting, 150 
to 200 pounds per acre 
or 1 to 1% pounds per 
100 feet of row. 

Leading varieties are 
Dynamite, South Amer- 
ican, and Rice. If only 
a small amount is plant- 
ed, have several short 
rows in a block rather than just one 
or two long rows. This will bring 
about better pollination. Because it 
is smaller than field corn, plant hills 
closer together, about 18 to 24 
inches. 


peanuts 


A sandy loam 
Watermelons soil is best for 
watermelons. Break and disk the 
ground. Lay off rows 8 to 10 feet 
apart each way. In the hill where 
the two furrows cross put a half- 
bushel well rotted stable manure and 
a pound of commercial fertilizer. 
Mix thoroughly and get deep 
enough so seed will 
not come in contact 
with fertilizer when 
planted. Plant five or 
six seed in each hill, 
preferably at different 
places in each hill, and 
after all are up and growing well, 
thin to one or two plants. In culti- 
vating turn vines as little as possible. 
Do not move vines after they are 
2 or 3 feet long. To grow large 
watermelons the soil must be rea- 
sonably rich and the plants well fer- 
tilized. Very large ones may be 
produced by feeding unusually well 
and by pruning off all except a 
couple of the choicest melons. 
Good varieties are: Kleckley 
Sweet, Dixie Queen, Stone Moun- 
tain, Cuban Queen, Alabama Sweet, 


and Blacklee. kK d th 
Break and thor- 
Cantaloupes oughly harrow 


ground for cantaloupes as for any 
other crop. Lay off rows 4 to 5 feet 
wide, and put in furrow 750 to 
1,000 pounds per acre (5 to 8 
pounds per 100 feet of row) of 6-8- 
6 or other high grade fertilizer. 

Plant four to six seed in hills 18 to 
24 inches apart and thin to one or 
two plants after they are well start- 
ed. Good varieties are Hale’s Best, 
Rocky Ford, Eden Gem, Perfecto, 
and Hearts of Gold. 

To check pickleworm, dust plants 
with rotenone or cryolite every four 
to seven days from time blooms 
first appear until melons are ripe. 


1935-1945 


Rhine”; Jennifer Jones, “Song of Ber- 
nadette.” 

1942—Greer Garson, “Mrs. Mini- 
ver’; James Cagney, “Yankee Doodle 
Dandy.” 

1941—Joan Fontaine, “Suspicion”; 
Gary Cooper, “Sergeant York.” 

1940—Ginger Rogers, “Kitty Foyle”; 
James Stewart, “Philadelphia Story.” 

1939—Vivien Leigh, “Gone With the 
Wind”; Robert Donat, “Good-bye, 
Mr. Chips.” 

1938—Bette Davis, “Jezebel”; Spen- 
cer Tracy, “Boy’s Town.” 

1987—Luise Rainer, “The 
Earth”; Spencer Tracy, 
Courageous.” 

19386—Luise Rainer, “The Great 
Ziegfeld”; Paul Muni, “Pasteur.” 

1935—Bette Davis, “Dangerous”; 
Victor McLaglan, “The Informer.” 


Good 
“Captains 
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sans SANITARY ITE-WAY is first again! ... First to 
fue eorings.| eine give you the newest miracle of science 
tripsorgas- | balanced, —a milk tube you can see through. Just a 

r ‘4 as lee glance saves a dozen steps, helps you milk 

ings in straight more cows in less time, with less effort. 
seo-thru” line, What’s more, the new transparent tube 
helps lower the milk count... It’s smooth 


two moving 
parts. Made 
of brass and bronze. 


TAPERED 


Soe te ee 





At OTD MATTE ptAveneD as glass, inside and out... easy to clean. 
bf. tree, olt- > Mag _ Rite-Way has pioneered many revolu- 
ee) 4 seal con- oraws. oF tionary improvements to give dairy farm- 

5 struction. | fall off. ers more milker for less money. That’s 


why more than 100,000 dairy farmers use 
the Rite-Way milking method. 


See your Rite-Way dealer. Write for 
free book on Rite-Way Fast Milking. 


RITE-WAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
1241 BELMONT AVE. Dept. PF CHICAGO 13, ILL. 
Branches: Syracuse, N. Y. 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Atlanta, Ga. 
Coast Distributor: 
Dairy Equipment Co., Oakland, Calif. 
In Canada — 
Massey-Harris Company Ltd. 
Ask your dealer about the new Rite- 
Way Cream Separator and the new 
Rite-Way Electric Water Heater. 


MILKER 





Buy safely from our advertisers. They are reliable and guaranteed. 








HOW TO GET A 

COLLEGE EDUCATION 
WITH YOUR 
EXPENSES 





You may have 
48 months 
education in the se oa ag 
college of agriculture, busi. 
ness or trade school of your 
own choice, and for which 
you are qualified, with tyj- 
tion and incidentals paid 
up to $500 per ordinary 
school year, and $65 a 
month living allowance 
($90 if you have depen- 
dents). This opportunity is 
open, upon their discharge 
to young men 18 and over 
(17 with parents’ consent) 
who enlist in the new peace- 
time Regular Army for 3 
years. Get all the facts at 
your nearest U, §. Army 
Recruiting Station, 





A GOOD JOB FOR YOU 


ENLIST 


TODAY! U.S. Army 


CHOOSE THIS 
i ee od Oe oe ee, Me, Ok 
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Insects don’t pay 
for their meals... 


The man-hours it takes to plan, plow, 


and plant your crop won’t be wasted if 
you protect it with ALORCO Cryolite. 
Healthier crops mean healthier profits. 
Farmers know from experience that 


this is a superior insecticide to use. 


You can control Chewing 
Insects on 


TOMATOES - CABBAGES 
BEANS - TOBACCO - COTTON 
SUGARCANE with 


Chemically Refined 


ALORCO 


CRYOLITE. 
INSECTICIDE 


Science and nature are 
combined to make it 
more effective 


HERE’S HOW... 


90% Active ingredients 


Controlled particle size 


Excellent dusting properties 


Wets and mixes readily 


Maximum, uniform coverage 


Greater adhesion 


Harmless to most foliage 


No effect on soil balance 


Excellent suspendibility in spray tanks 
and lines 


* Compatible with insoluble type copper 
compounds, sulfur and other neutral 
fungicides, insecticides and diluents 





Proved efficiency 


See Your Local Dealer Now 
Remember, ask for ALORCO Cryolite 


ALUMINUM ORE COMPANY 
subsidiary of 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
1968 Gulf Building Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





A PRODUCT OF ALCOA 
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How To Keep Up Terraces 


By M. T. 


GOWDER 





[BACK FURROW] 
VARIABLE EACH 
PLOWING 











RIDGE 





[CHANNEL| 











To break the terraces and space between the terraces in 
one or more lands, this method can easily be followed. 


O you think of terrace main- 

tenance as extra work? 

Well, you ought not to. Repair- 
ing breaks and washing caused by 
over-topping of new or uncondi- 
tioned terraces is extra work and is 
necessary before plowing. But plow- 
ing up and strengthening terraces 
on terraced fields should be thought 
of as a part of regular cultivating 
operations. If done carefully, this 
adds no extra cost to land-prepara- 
tion for crops. 

Here are some of the manage- 
ment details that must become a 
part of using terraced land if you 
are to continue to improve the land 
and terraces: 

l. Repair all breaks and weak 
places, clean out choked-up outlets. 

2. Back furrow to the terraces prop- 
erly and plow the entire field in a way 
to aid and strengthen the terraces. 

8. Plowing should be done immedi- 
ately after fall crops are harvested, 
and before spring rains come. 

4. Just as important as plowing is 
row arrangement. When the field is 
planted to crops, all rows should be 
laid off parallel with the terraces. 

5. Utilize close growing crops on 
critical slopes at outlets and in water- 
ways. 

After terraces have been built 
properly and maintained for three 
or four years, they require very little 
maintenance except the usual care 


of plowing properly and seeing that 
they are not abused by livestock 
and cultivation practices. 

Plowing the land between ter- 
races is often a puzzling and difficult 
problem for some farmers to solve, 
because the back furrow seems to 
come at the same place year after 
year. This is especially true when 
back furrowing to the top of the ter- 
race is practiced continuously. 

This can be overcome by plow- 
ing the space between the terraces 
in two or three lands and allow one 
dead furrow to fall in the terrace 
channel. (See picture.) This will 
move the other dead furrow that 
would otherwise fall halfway be- 
tween the terraces uphill to another 
location. It is even good practice 
to plow between terraces in this 
manner one year, and plow it so the 
space between terraces is broken in 
one land another year, with back 
furrow along ridge of terrace. 

Frequently, when plowing ter- 
races too close to the end or too near 
the outlet some valuable sod that 
otherwise protects the end of the 
terrace will be destroyed or disturb- 
ed. Keeping this sod in the terrace 
outlet waterway and in the ends of 
the terraces and in a good sound 
condition, so that it will overcome 
scouring, is definitely a part of ter- 
race maintenance. 


We Honor 36 Counties 


(From page 5) mixtures and such 
farmers “more than doubling the num- 
ber of cattle and hogs formerly kept. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Alexander—For rapid progress in 
developing dairy industry with 4386 
producers now selling milk. 

Edgecombe—For cooperative or- 
ders of fruit trees gathered by 4-H club 
members and for 85,000 pine seedlings 
set in February. 

Forsyth—For using six big tractors 
to build fishponds and terrace farms. 

Gates—For wheelbarrow spraying 
outfits, holding 18 gallons of spray 
mixture, used by local farmers to pro- 
tect their home orchards. 

Iredell—For five projects spon- 
sored by Pomona Grange with cash 
prizes offered for best work by 4-H 
clubsters with beef cattle, dairy cows, 
swine, poultry, and gardens. 

Johnston—Because of a top job 
done in farm diversification in this 
tobacco-growing county with special 
emphasis on sweet potatoes and two 
new freezer locker plants at Kenly and 
Smithfield. 

Northampton—For a renewed in- 
terest in cotton to supplement the 
tobacco and peanut crops, 275 growers 
attending a county-wide meeting to 
study improved methods of producing 
cotton. 

Perquimans—For landowners of 
Washington community who person- 
ally subscribed $12,000 to finish a 
drainage project. 


Pitt—For cedar trees planted in 
memory of Herman Rouse, president 
of the Farmville 4-H club, who lost 
his life in the service of his country. 


Person—For a contest to install 
“show windows” for the farms along 
Highway 501 by means of projects in 
strip-cropping, woodland improvement, 
better pastures, and homestead beauti- 
fication. 

Rowan—For a county-wide drive 
for clean milk production to add per- 
manency to Rowan’s $1,000,000 indus- 
try. 

Surry—For the fourth annual 
“Farmers Meeting” attended by over 
900 farmers from Alleghany, Surry, 
Wilkes, and Yadkin. 


Stanly—For P. E. Miller, Richfield, 
who owns champion senior 83-year-old 
Jersey cow, with another cow recently 
awarded a silver medal. 

Union—For T. J. W. Broom, who 
has served as farm agent since 1907— 
one of first eight agents appointed in 
the state—who was honored on his 80th 





“101 RURAL INDUSTRIES” 


[IF you'd like to have a free copy 

of “101 Rural Industries,” send 
your request to Service Editor, 
The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, 
N. C. It may help your commu- 
nity to study its own opportunities. 
For Clubs, Chambers of Com- 
merce, Farm Bureaus, Granges, 
etc., 25 copies may be had for $1. 











birthday by a testimonial dinner aft. 
tended by 500 of his fellow citizens, 

Yadkin—For one of most successful 
poultry and egg schools held in Pied. 
mont this year with over 125 men and 
women attending. 


o° ° ° « 


Is Truman Blind? 


EEPLY we sympathize with 
President Truman and wish to 
help all wise plans of his. But how 
can he be so blind as not to see the 
inevitable results of his demand for 
universal military conscription? 
When he says in the same breath 
that the United States is the most 
powerful nation on earth and yet it 
must have universal military train- 
ing, what else can anybody expect 
except that all other nations will feel 
compelled to follow our example... 
thus forcing a world-wide competi- 
tive, suspicion-promoting, alliance- 
forming, poverty-breeding race for 
the biggest armies, biggest navies, 
biggest bombs—and a final explosion 
in World War III and the near-de- 
struction of the human race? 


° oO ° ° 


VPI Grows Stronger 


HE “VPI High Command for 

Virginia Rural Progress” grows 
stronger and stronger. President 
Jack Hutcheson is especially to be 
congratulated upon the selection of 
his new right hand man, Dr. Walter 
S. Newman, who has just been nam- 
ed vice president of VPI. Dr. New- 
man was Virginia State Supervisor 
of Vocational Agriculture from 1927 
to 1942 and in 1941 was honored by 
The Progressive Farmer as “Man of 
the Year in Service to Virginia Ag- 
riculture.” 

c os o ° 


Plowing vs. “Surface 
Tillage” 


(From page 19) which call for 
small grain every year followed by 
lesnedeza or a winter cover crop, it 
is well to plow the land at least once 
every three or four years to keep 
down weeds and remix the soil. 

7. One highly important thing to 
remember is that in many parts of 
the South shallow plowing to a 
depth of 3 to 5 inches has been 
practiced for years. This is essen- 
tially the same thing as disking or 
“surface tillage.” Yet we know such 
shallow plowing has not prevented 
erosion or depletion. 

All in all, we think the opponents 
of the plow would be on much 
safer ground if they would advocate 
disking and other shallow soil-prep- 
aration only 1) where the slope of 
the land is slight or 2) where there 
is considerable organic matter on 
the surface. The net conclusion 
must be that it is still not a crime 
to plow, and that the plow still has 
an important place in preparing for 
row crops. 

oO oO oO o 


Coming Events 


Fat Stock Show, Florence, S. C., (White 
and Negro), Apr. 23-24. 

Fat Stock Show, Durham, N. C., Apr. 24. 

National Cotton Week, May 20-25. 

Rural Life Sunday, May 26. 

Confederate Memorial Day: North and 
South Carolina, May 10; Virginia, May 30. 

National Memorial Day, May 30. 

Party Primaries: North Carolina, May 
25, June 22; South Carolina, July 30; Vir- 
ginia, Aug. 8. 

Annual Conference, N. C. Vo-Ag Teach- 
ers, Raleigh, June 10-15. 

N. C. Grange Youth Summer Camp, Pat- 
terson School, Caldwell County, June 25-30. 

Closing dates for entries in N.C. Five- 
Acre Cotton Contest, July 1. 

Annual 4-H Short Course, State College, 
Aug. 12-17 

N. C. Farm and Home Week, State Col- 
lege, Raleigh, Aug. 19-23. 

Thirty-fourth Dairy Cattle Congress, Sept. 
30-Oct. 6, Waterloo, lowa. 

American Farm Bureau 1946 Session, San 
Francisco, Calif.; date to be announced. 

New moon, May 1; full, May 15 
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One crop 
the weather 
can't ruin 





A month of drought or an 
early frost won’t slow the 
growth of your U. S. Savings 
‘E’ Bonds. 

They keep increasing in size, 
year in and out, until you har- 
vest your crop... four dollars 
for every three you put in! 


And that 33%% increase in 
value is only one of many good 
reasons for buying and holding 
U. S. Savings ‘E’ Bonds until 
maturity. 


U. S. Savings Bonds give you 
a reserve, quickly convertible 
into cash, for farm improve- 
ments or necessities of current 
income declines. They build up 
a substantial backlog for future 
land purchases, for your chil- 
dren’s education, for your own 
later years. They help keep 
America strong by holding 
down inflation . . . and thus 
help protect the buying power 
of the dollars you now have. 


Put a good share of your cash 
from crops this year into this 
long-range crop. 


Build Up Your Backlog 
BUY MORE 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


Progressive Farmer 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertise- 
ment—prepared under auspices of Treasury 
Department and Advertising Council 
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What’s Ahead 


In Agriculture 
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@ Here are some of the things that are happening in 


rural America, as noted by F, E. Bear of the New 


Jersey Experiment Station in a recent magazine article: 


G OME 6,000,000 farms are tend- 
*~ ing to grow fewer in number and 
larger in size. 


2. There are 28,000,000 farmers 
but their numbers are shrinking in 
spite of an increasing national popu- 
lation, thus indicating a marked in- 
crease in farming efficiency. 


8. Seven million autos, trucks, 
and tractors, by taking over jobs of 
of millions of horses, mules, and 
men, have made the farm pace 
much faster. 


4. Truck crops doubled during 
20 years, with considerably greater 
expansion probable in the South. 
Citrus fruit sales tripled in 30 years, 
with those of apples cut in half. 

Looking into the future, Mr. 


Bear sees: 
1. Marked increase in use of improv- 


ed farm machinery adapted for large- 
scale use on the better-land areas. 


2. Multiplication of the number of 
small-tractor, one-family farms, re- 
quiring community cooperation during 
harvesting. 

8. Modernization of many more 
farm homes. 


4. Great lengthening of rural trans- 
mission lines, and the use of much 
more electrical energy on the: farm. 


5. Widespread installation of freez- 
ing units to preserve meats, fruits, and 
vegetables, for out-of-season consump- 
tion. 


6. Vast expansion in the use of the 
airplane to transport farm products to 
distant centers of consumption. 


7. Rapid development of air con- 
ditioning, especiallly in the Southern 
states, 


How To Get Motion Pictures 


"THE distribution of USDA 16-mm 
films has been entrusted to film 
libraries in 47 states. Persons in- 
terested in using department films 
should apply to their state film li- 
brary for lists of films available and 
for bookings. Department employ- 
ees and state extension workers may 
obtain films, deposited by the de- 
partment with these libraries, free 
of charge for official use. However, 
in order to maintain the service, 
film libraries in most of the states 
have found it necessary to make 
a small service charge to cover 
actual handling costs. Most librar- 
ies require all borrowers to pay all 
transportation charges. 
Southern state institutions that 
lend USDA motion picture films: 
Maryland—Extension Service, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park. 
North Carolina—Bureau of Visual 
Instruction, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill. 


South Carolina—Extension Division, 
University of South Carolina, Colum- 
bia, and Extension Service, Clemson 
Agricultural College, Clemson, S. C. 

Virginia — Audio-Visual Education, 
State Board of Education, Richmond. 


When requesting films, the fol- 
lowing questions should be an- 
swered: 

1. Do you wish sound films or si- 
lent films? (Most Department films 
are sound, some are silent, and still 
others are released in both sound and 
silent versions.) 


2. What is the first date you want 
films, and for how long? 


8. Do you wish the library to make 
substitutions in case the films request- 
ed are not available? If so, please state 
the purpose for which the films are 
to be used. 

4. Requests for film should be made 
at least two weeks in advance of sched- 
uled show date. Three or four weeks 


would be better. 


Free Building Plans 


W ANNA bet? Well, we'll bet if you look over the following list, you'll 

want some one of the building plans offered by agricultural engineers 
of our three states. And if the plan you want is not listed by the agricul- 
tural engineer of your own state, he can probably get such a plan for you 
anyhow. These are just a few samples; ask for anything you want at 


any time. 


I. For Virginia Readers 
C-5569—Cattle corral 
G-3.11—Self-feeder for hogs (24 bu.) 
J-1.15—Portable grain bin 


H-1:11—General-purpose barn (36 x 
60 feet) 
M-5194—Roadside market 
Address orders to C. E. Seitz, Ex- 
tension Agricultural Engineer, VPI, 
Blacksburg, Va. 


II. For North Carolina Readers 
805—Range shelter—100 pullets 
481—Kitchen arrangements 


70—Small general-purpose barn—13 
head 


236—Lawn chairs 
535—Mail box supports- 


Address orders to D. S. Weaver, 
Extension Agricultural Engineer, 
State College, Raleigh, N. C. 


Ill. For South Carolina Readers 

5557—General barn—two mules and 
two cows 

5604—Roadside market 

12—Heifer shed 

138—10-cow. dairy barn 

88—Kitchen sink plans 
6526—4-room log cabin with bath 

Address orders to C. V. Phagan, 
Extension Agricultural Engineer, 
Clemson College, Clemson, S. C. 

Also look in our advertising col- 
umns for valuable building plans 
offered each month by our guaran- 
teed advertisers. 


com Protection! 

















SANILAC 


Cattle Spray 
Kills and Repels! 


Ge 












@Easy, economical way to keep 
herds free of horn and stable 
flies, other infectious insects. 
Takes only 1 to 1% ounces per 
cow. Won’t burn or blister 
hide, stain or gum hair, or taint 
milk, when used as directed. 
A Socony-Vacuum develop- 
ment. Available in convenient 
sizes. 


Sanilac D. D. T. 


Liquid Concentrate 


Contains 25% D.D.T. and when 
diluted with water, gives a highly 
effective, long-lasting residual 
spray for barns, stables, chicken- 
coops and stagnant water. 


Sanilac D. D. T. 


Wettable Powder 


Contains 50% D.D.T. and when 
used in a water spray protects 
herds up to two months. Also used 
as a residual spray for barns, 
stables and chicken-coops. 





meldaaM aaeteltlais 


Sanilac Cattle Spray 
Sanilac Harness Oil 
Sanilac Axle Grease 
Sanilac Hand 
Separator Oil 
Sanilac Insect Spray 
Sanilac Disinfectant 


Sanilac Compound Neatsfoot Oil 


Sanilac D.D.T. Liquid Concentrate 
Sanilac D.D.T. Wettable Powder 
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Promotes Rapid Growth 


Carefully balanced to supply nutrients baby chicks need, SUPER 
QUALITY all-mash STARTING FEED promotes rapid growth and 
feathering, and helps build strong, healthy chicks able to resist dis- 
ease and become big, thrifty pullets. No grains should be fed with 
SUPER QUALITY all-mash STARTING FEED. It is a complete 
ration for baby chicks. Just keep it before your flock and watch 
them grow! Order some when you order your chicks. 


Vitamin and Mineral Rich 


In addition to being scientifically balanced in proteins, carbohydrates 
and fats, SUPER QUALITY all-mash STARTING FEED is an 
excellent source of essential vitamins and minerals, including the 
important trace element manganese. Help your chicks have strong 
and vigorous bodies by feeding this proved chick starter the first 


6 weeks. 


Write for Free Booklet 


Starting chicks this season? If you are, you'll find the 
helpful advice offered in Care and Feeding of Baby 
Chicks both timely and valuable. Write for your copy 
today. A post card will bring it promptly, with our 
current money-saving Mill Price List. 


STANDARD FEED MILLING COMPANY 


6-Q FAIRLIE STREET, 


SUPER QUALITY 


DEPT. PF, HOPKINSVILLE, KY. 








ATLANTA, GA. 


GROWING FEED 














OUR MASTER BRED 
CHICKS COST YOU NO MORE 
Play safe this year by ordering 
our chicks from One of Amer- 
ca’s Oldest Established Hatch- 
eries. Our big volume made pos- 
eible by many years of satisfac- 
tory profits for thousands of cus- 
tomers enable us to sell quality 
chicks at very reasonable prices, 
All Clover Valley Chicks Ind., 
U.S Approved — Pullorum Con- 
trolled. 
Choose sexed or straight-run 
chicks from all leading, money 
making breeds. 95% sex accu- 


ry experi Tacy guaranteed. Liberal liva- 
» Safe bility guarantee. 
te Valley chick8} Write for full in- 










formation. 
TWO HELPFUL. BOOKS FREE 


Write for catalog—and helpful book on Poultry 
Management. A postcard brings them. 


CLOVER VALLEY POULTRY FARM 


Box PIBRAMSEY, INDIANA 





WHITE LEGHORNS Set72is223%8 2s 


Rocks, White Rocks, White Wyan- 
dettes, 8. C- Redes. ss we $9795" 
Heavy Asstd,$6.95. Cockerets $2-95 up. F.O. 
FREE CATALOG. 25 Breeds 100% LIVE 
>= Bred--High Livability 
Big savings on early Pallets. Write today. 








This label is your assurance of chick quality from 
carefully selected and tested flocks backed by 
many years of breeding. You may select any of 
our 18 distinctive breeds knowing that each has 
received our most careful attention in breeding for 
both meat and eggs and that each breed will per- 
form for best poultry profits. We operate as an 
Indiana U. S. proved—Pullorum Tested hatch- 
ery and are cooperating for the improvement of 
poultry and the contro! of pullorum disease. 


Write for My Big 4 Color CATALOG 

and Helpful Guide Book 
You will like my big 4 color catalogue and 
helpful guide book. Your favorite breed is 
pictured and described. Write for both 
books today. Plan your 1946 season 
with Heizer’s ‘‘Chicks of Distinction.” 
Sexed o: Unsexed. 


HEIZER’S QUALITY HATCHERY 


Oe EX] NEW ALBANY. IND 
g? BOOTH CHICKS 
I" . CHEL {* ‘ \ D 
Straight 


rs >OyE Ibu 
For MORE EGGS and GREATER PROFITS get 





















Run and our big money making strains, From one of 
SEXED America’s finest poultry breeding in- 

Ks stitutions. $1 per 100 books orders. $ 40 
CHICKS PREE CATALOG. 1: 
BOOTH FARMS, Box 913-E, Clinton, Mo. uP 








Around My POULTRY YARD 


By D. 


F. 


KING 


Poultry Editor 





HE first thing to do this 

month is to dispose of 
the old roosters. Most 
folks are through saving 
hatching eggs. Selling or 
eating the roosters will cut 
down on the feed bill. This 
is not only helpful in re- 
ducing the cost of feeding 


the flock but also aids in Dr. 


conserving the very short 

national feed supply. The same 
males should not be used next sea- 
son anyway, and disposing of them 
now will prevent many spoiled sum- 
mer eggs. Fertile eggs will usually 
be unfit to eat after three days of 
summer temperature if they are not 





Hamp Shire says: ‘’Now that I’ve found out 
how much damage that rooster causes in 
summer egg quality—l'‘Il catch him or bust.” 


especially cared for. Infertile eggs 
seldom actually spoil and become 
unfit for food, even after seven to 
ten days of relatively high tempera- 
tures. It is too late to hatch any 
more chicks for fall and winter lay- 
ers, so let’s all catch the roosters and 
have a big chicken dinner. 


@ We are now using a rust-resist- 
ing, water proofing paint to keep 
old rusty watering pans from leak- 
ing. It is inexpensive, quick, and 
safe. One coat will seal small holes 
and a little patch of muslin put over 
larger holes at the time of painting 
stops these from leaking. 





Hamp Shire says: “May is the time to vacci- 
nate pullets for fowl pox.” 


@ May is the month to vaccinate 
the early hatched pullets for fowl 
pox. It should be done just as soon 
as the fryers are sold or eaten and 
preferably before the pullets are 
three months old. The vaccination 
is simple and anyone can do it if the 
directions that come with the “fowl 
pox virus” are followed. The mate- 
rial and instruments needed can be 
bought for less than one dollar 
through local drug stores. This is 
the only sure 
way of pre- 
venting losses 
of eggs and 
hens from 
“sorehead” 
next fall. 


@® We have 
recently found 
a small quick- 
loading insect 
powder can, 
equipped with 
ellows 

which is very 
convenient in dusting chickens for 
lice and in other small dusting jobs. 
It is not much larger than a pocket 
watch and will be available soon 
for less than a quarter. 


Hamp Shire says: 
“This new hand duster 
sure makes treating 
hens for lice easy.” ab 


@ I amraising a few New 
Hampshire fryers this year 
and was surprised at the 
rate of growth and speed 
with which they feather. 
I am using a strain especi- 
ally bred for meat produc. 
tion and they are far su. 
perior in this respect to 
the egg-laying strains of 
New Hampshires. It looks 
as though there are two kinds of 
New Hampshires, the dual-purpose, 
high-egg producing one and the 
light-colored, fast-feathering, meat- 
producing strain. 


King 


© Summer laying shelters, popular 
for many years in the East as a 
house for hens from June to Sep- 
tember, are being used in the South 
not only in the summer but all win- 
ter, too. F. G. Bridges, Macon 
County, Ala., put 88 Leghorn pul- 
lets in one of these open houses 
last fall and compared their produc- 
tion with 120 other pullets housed 
in the usual manner. The pullets 
in the range shelter laid at the rate 
of 60 per cent during November, 
December, and January, compared 
with 57 per cent for the other pul- 
lets. Mr. Bridges believes this in- 
expensive, open type shelter is act- 
ually better for Southern conditions 
than the costly closed houses often 
built. 


@ I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of small broiler producers a 
new table model electric picking 
machine. In dressing chickens this 
small picker will allow farmers the 
advantages long enjoyed by large 
poultry dressing plants. One man 
can pick chickens with this machine, 
which sells for less than $100, five 
times faster than the fastest hand 
picker. 


@® On the Pacific Coast, a rather 
common hand-made chicken picker 
is made by mounting the bottom 
quarter of a small nail keg on the 
shaft of a small electric buzz-saw. 
Four rows of %-inch holes are bored 
around the keg 2 inches apart. A 
piece of %-inch sprayer hose 5 inches 
long is thrust through each hole and 
held in place by a pin on the inside. 
A shield is placed over the drum 
to keep the feathers from flying all 
over the place. The drum should 
be turned rather slowly and the 
scalded chicken held up against the 
rubber fingers. 


@ Have you ever considered using 
some of the new rubber-tired trucks 


or carts in connection with reduc- 


ing labor in chicken houses, feed 
barns, or hatcheries? I notice sev- 
eral items such as a square basket, 
almost any size, on steel or rubber 
casters, which would be very help- 
ful in cleaning litter out of houses 
with smooth floors. A truck of eith- 
er two or four wheels for moving 
feed, egg cases, etc., is being use 
in the northeast for poultry houses 
having a hallway in place of the 
common litter carriers that run 
on an overhead track. It has the 
advantage of being used any place 
without the need of expensive track. 
A movable feed or garbage can is 
very handy around the hatchery oF 
battery brooder room. When labor 
is high or scarce it pays to invest 
in labor-saving equipment. 


© Feed, especially grain for live- 
stock, is very scarce (See page 79) 
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Country Voices 


(From page 8) 


I’m a farm girl and like farming 

but it’s hard to get a deed 

to one! I’ve heard of FSA 
and a New Deal, but what-we have is 
JOU and Raw Deals. Dad and Mom 
have slaved to fill someone else’s purse 
and we own not one acre. 

I have artistic talent. I would like 
to develop it in some good art school. 
I work it out by trying to make roses 
grow in this rocky clay. Takes effort— 
not talent. 

Not all my thoughts are murky. Our 
home has more refinement thea, most. 
I love the pure, honest things’ of life 
but in my 18 years I’ve had a lot else 
to think about. 

Buy a farm? How can we? Why 
doesn't someone do something? 

Rosella Mason, Lee County, N. C. 


An elder voice, admonishing 
6,/ young Hansel Almony, who 

wrote in a good, rebellious 
letter about tenancy, seems to fit 
into the discussion here: 


Young man, keep your shirt on. 

Time brings changes. I have 

lived long enough to see in my 
community three generations. The first 
-elderly, when I knew them—were 
illiterate and lacking in higher stand- 
ards of living, both material and moral. 
They were tenants. They were also 
victims of the times. Their children 
had the advantages of a one-room 
school, developed higher — standards, 
and in time became home owners. The 
grandchildren are high school gradt- 
ates. Some of them have married 
among the so-called best people. They 
are prosperous, substantial citizens. 
Their children will probably be college 
graduates. 

I have known saintly illiterates and 
rascally erudites, but by and large ed- 
ucation teaches a better estimation of 
the real values of life. Gradually, the 
South, as elsewhere, is learning that 
what we are, rather than what we 
have, is the thing that counts; yet 
sometimes what we are determines 
what we have. 

Mrs. Mary Croft Pulley, 
Lunenburg County, Va. 


To the two previous speakers, 

Miss Mason and Mrs, Pulley, 

respectively, the $10 and $8 
mailed forth monthly for the best 
postal card and letter. We admire 
Mrs, Pulley’s subtle use of the 
word “sometimes” in the last sen- 
tence of her letter. Spunk can some- 
times overcome obstacles, as our 
next letter will show. But what if 
the holders of the outworn convic- 
tion that girls don’t need educa- 
tion had been more stubborn than 
the daughter who was determined 
to rise? The need to blow such 
damaging self-raised impediments 
out of the way of rural prograss is 
never-ending. 


May a girl from the hill country 
of Kentucky say something? 1 

was sent to school through the 
seventh grade. I wanted more school- 
ing. I had to fight—a long, hard, bit- 
ter fight. I used everything I could 
think of—from common sense to hun- 
ger strikes. Because I’m a girl: “Girls 
don’t need school . . . why send girls 
to school . . . just a waste of money to 
educate a girl . . . women’s place is 
in the home . . . women’s job is to bear 
children . . . women’s job is to keep 
house, etc.” You know. Those were 
the arguments. 


Do you know how many girls in this 
community graduated from high school 
up to and including the year 1942? 
Three, my friends, and in a community 
with an average number. of girls, 

I did finish high school. I did at- 
tend business school. I did get a job 
and I did get married. When my hus- 
band is out of the Army we both hope 
to be able to attend college. I don’t 
think any education we can get will be 





wasted when we start to rear our fami- 
ly. It’s time the rural South faced a 
few facts and gave its children a chance 
to wake up and grow. 
Mrs. S. F. Robinson. 
Johnson County, Ky. 


If my fellow editors agree, 
and I’m sure they will, I think 
this is a good month to pay 
out two $8 awards for two “best” 
letters. And will the printer please 
place at the brow of Mrs. Robin- 
son’s declaration that laurel wreath 
we keep around for the very best? 
- +. Some remarks on farm practices: 
No small investment brings as great 
returns as well hung, white-painted 
gates on the farm. They are easily 
seen at night, preventing accidents, 
and they build pride. Did you ever 
see a family so ornery it would not try 
to live up to a new white gate? 
Mrs. Hetty May Van Meter, 
Wise County, Tex. 


“GREYSTONE FARM: GENERAL 
FARMING’ —this sign at the gate says 
—on Highway 74, out from Shelby, 
N. C., in the heart of a great cotton 
country. Words of greater hope for the 
South than cotton or tobacco or any 
single crop set-up! M. L. it, 

Henderson County, N. C. 

I note that M. B. of Kentucky ex- 
presses an antagonism to Johnson 
grass. Please forward him my circular, 
Wealth in Our Laps. Have you also 
fought Dallis grass, Mr. B.? Or did 
you try to fight Bermuda grass? All 
these grasses are friends, not enemies, 
trying to induce you to go into animal 
husbandry. The time has come when 
the South should stop being poor. 

Hugh MacRae, 
New Hanover County, N. C. 


Mr. McRae keeps at a good 
60/ old campaign, goading his 

fellow farmers of the South, 
toward realizing that their relative 
shortness of freezing weather and 
their lavish rains, great makers of 
erosion and waste on powdered, un- 
covered soil, become tremendous 
advantages on soil stitched down 
with solid cover. It’s a long, slow 
bout; but great gains are showing. 
Every time we have come from the 
upper to the deeper South, ever 
since 1924, the Cotton South has 
been a greener, stronger land. You 
people who live there all the time 
don’t know, really, how fast your 
farming has been advancing. I 
made a little talk about that to Chan- 
ning Cope’s Kudzu Club of America 
at Atlanta not long ago. Part of it: 


Kudzu is more than a crop; it is 
a symbol. It has done a lot to bring 
this part of the country back to life 
and abounding hope at a time when 
we were all close to defeat and hope- 
less and flat on our backs. Kudzu 
is a symbol that makes exciting and 
meaningful the guiding principle 
of the soil conservation—cover. A 
good many plants can cover ground 
and protect and enrich it, but kudzu 
does this in ways that are both beau- 
tiful and exciting. Even as terrac- 
ing dramatizes contours, kudzu 
dramatizes cover. 

I am happy that a writing assign- 
ment made me a resident here in 
Georgia for the greater part of a 
recent year. It was a war year; and 
I, like millions of others, was sick 
at heart, and restless. “Middle-aged 
men,” as my friend E. B. White has 
said, “grow restless in time of war.” 


The men and women I worked 
with here were all like that, more or 
less, but as our work progressed, 
this feeling became less painful. For 
in spite of war we were, we found, 
at work on the upward side. We 
were life-bringers, healing and 
building. The upward signs of life 
and growth were (See page 78) 
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HOW TO GET 
BEST RESULTS 


WITH DDT 
-hy DU PONT 


@ DOT IS DIFFERENT 


DDT WAITS 
FOR INSECTS 


~—KILLS ’EM 
WHEN THEY COME 


IT’S THE DDT RESIDUE — the 
coating that remains after ap- 
plication—that kills insects an 

keeps on killing. So, (1) get a 
coating that is heavy enough for 
good kill and (2) will last as long 


as possible. 


@ ON LIVESTOCK 


~ > 


= 


ee 


DIP with Du Pont 

SOR ENATE” 50-W. in water. 
For dusting, use “DEENATE 
10-X. mn 

i Sons not recommended. 
Oi et NDEENATE” 25-R, 
an oil emulsion, however, can be 
diluted to make a water spray 
and used safely on some types of 
livestock. 


@ FOR BEST RESULTS 


dations 
Get the best recommen! , 
on use of DDT in your commun 
ity. See local agricultural au- 
thorities. aaa 
Pont “DE 
Get in the best form for 
the job. 
lettable Powders 
Weeemate” 50-W (50% DDT) 
“DEENATE” 25-W (25% DDT) 
Emulsifiable Oil Concentrate 
DEENATE” 25-R (25% DDT 
in oil base) 
-to-Use Dust 
aaa 10-X (10% DBT) 


further information write 
a. > Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals 
Dept., Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


@ KILL INSECT PESTS 


@ in farm bulidings 
@ on livestock 

@ on fruits 

@ on vegetables 

@ on field crops 


ILLS Flies, Ants, Mosqui!- 
elgg ei Roaches, Gnats, 
Bedbugs, Moths, Lice, —— 
Flies, Horn Flies, Ticks an 
other insects in buildings and on 
livestock, also— , 

st of the common insec 

= of fruits and vegetables as 
wellas many pests of other crops. 


© IN FARM BUILDINGS 


E WATER SPRAY made with 
De Pont “DEENATE” 50-W if 
light visible residue is not objec- 
tionable, as in barns. For in- 
visible residue, use Du Pont 
“DEENATE” 25-R, an emulsi- 





fiable oil with 25% DDT. 


© VEGETABLES 
AND FRUITS 


Y OR DUST. For spraying, 
paty Ae Pont “DEENATE 
50-W or “DEENATE” 25-W 
wettable powders diluted ac- 
cording to directions. 
For dusting, ask your supplier 





4 ith 
for dust mixtures made wit 
Du Pont “DEENATE DDT. 


USE 


DEENATE 
DDT INSECTICIDES 


for agricultural use 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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(LEEPER OUWEEAAD 


WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS 





en 
WORLD’S 


Pullets than to —- 
olds. When you buy 


ORDER D 


smart poultry raisers have found it cheaper to | rhaveonly ene grade 
buy Rice’s FULL 4-Week-Old White Leghorn | thebestl know hog oo 


to raise them from day 
ice’s 4-Week-Old White 
Leghorns you save all the early high priced, hard | tng them at my old 
to getstarter feed. You save early mortality. You 
save work, time and expense of brooding—and best 
of all, you get a big, husky 4-Week-Old that has yearsof high 
egg production and disease resistance breeding back of it. 

IRECT from this AD. Send cash in full with order. 


ADVANCE ORDERS GREATEST IN HISTORY! Last 





\? For Less than You Can Raise Them 


LARGEST BREEDER-HATCHERY 
—DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO WHITE LEGHORNS 


Last year we shipped nearly 10 million 4-Week- 
Old White Leghorn Pullets. A large percentage 
of this large quantity went to customers who buy 
from us year after year. Evidence in itself, that 





FOR MAY-JUNE DELIVERY 
RICE’S FULL 4-WEEK-OLD 
WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS 


to goueete, aed 2 
ears 8 alization. 
nm the ee of rising 100 
rices I am still offer- F.O.B. Sedalia 


Per 


price — $30 per 100 — 67 for $21 
—34 for 10.85 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 
Rice’s Specialized Broilers 
Pash reattte Marv trae yO S 











we were oversold practically throughout the year. This year 
we increased our starter capacity—but our advanced orders 
also increased, Soif you want Rice’s 4-Week-Old White Leg- 
horn Pullets, get your order in now, We will do our level best 
to meet your shipping date—if we cannot, we'll advise you 
immediately the date we can ship, subject to your approval. 
We are proud of theservice given our customers during the 
war period and hope always to maintain that high stan 


MAKE MONEY WITH BROILERS Fst. szicy broilers will 


every 8 or 9 weeks. Rice’s 


as ° oo 
Specialized Broilers are 
big,husky birds that feath- F-0.B. Sedalia 
er out quickly and grow rapidly. Order a 
supply Now at this low price. 


LIMITED QUANTITYE 


Rice’s4-WK.-OLD BROILERS 


customers put off a bunch Per 
1 








always be in demand 








and thatis the kind our customers raise by starting with Rice’s 
Specialized Broilers, either day old or 4-Week-Old started. 
These fine birds usually bring top prices—they grow rapidly on 
a minimum of feed and care, and before you know it, are ready 
to market. You'll make no mistake when youinclude an order 
for broilers with your order for Rice’s 4-Week-Old 


RICE LEGHORN FARMS, Box 121, SEDALIA, MO. 


By popular demand we 

are devoting part of $ oo 

our starter capacity to Per 

| Prod peat Brotiers. 100 

ast year we offer 

afew thousand start- F. 0. B. Sedalia 

ed broilers to our friends. This year the 

at gy me com our old customers yo 
le ig. As time goes on we ho ave 

mes more and more of them. Send us a tria} 

order and see how you like them. 














GUSTA B. ATZ 


We Prepay All Chix. 100% Alive Arrival. CIRCULAR FREE. 


ATZ’S MAMMOTH HATCHERIES 


DEPARTMENT 10 





Mrs. Atz Guarantees You That 
When Better Chix Are Hatehed. 
ATZ’S Will Hateh Them. 





[S 
FAMOUS FOR QUALITY AND 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Atz’s Chix are among the best known Chix in America. 
Thousands of customers send repeat orders year after 
year. Thousands write enthusiastic letters of suc- 
cesses in their own poultry yards. We Hatch Popular 
Varieties. Thousands Hatching Weekly. Our chix live, 
grow, make money for you. 


U.S.APPROVED 
PULLORUM TESTED 











Heavies (Our Choice) $9.95-100 
LayersandRoasters (Our Choice) 7.95-100 
Table Assortment (Our Choice) 2,95-100 


HUNTINGBURG, INDIANA 











Riverside flocks are all U. S. Pullorum tested. Make bigger profits with 
Riverside heavy laying Barred Rocks, White Rocks, New Hampshires, 
White Leghorns, Rhode Island Reds and all other leading breeds 


Sexed or straight run. Order chicks early from one of the South's 
oldest and largest hatcheries.. Our 29th year. Liberal guorantees. 


WRITE FOR BIG FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
AND SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 












which 


Win wees 





r profits with the High LIV-ability, LAY-ability and PAY-ability 
years’ sound breeding and culling, plus 19 years’ blood-testing 
have built into Rupp’s Archbold Chicks. Ohio-U. S. Controlled Flocks. Eames- 
way culling system. Day old White Leghorns, White and Barred Rocks, New 
Hampshires, Legorcas and RockRed Cross. Sexed and started chicks. 
Guaranteed live delivery. Leghorn Baby Cockerels, $2.50 per 100. Assorted 
any or all kinds we hatch, $4.75 per 100. Heavy Mixed, $6.95 per 100 


RUPP’S ARCHBOLD HATCHERY 


Dept. P-4, ARCHBOLD, OHIO 





wire, Recon’ (TIE) rmtmt 

















Hundreds of Turkey Raisers reorder Griffith Broad Breast- 

AAA ‘ p... w Seby ed Bronze Poults each year because Griffith Strain Poults 

make good with High Livability, Quick Growth and Top 

Gaby Pullets Pullets Cockerels Profits All breeders carefully selected. tested and mated, 

$15.50 $25.50 $2.75 Over 15,000 weekly. SAVE Money with our Big Discounts 
on Early Orders, Write today for FREE Circular. 





Marti Leghorn Farm, Box 17, 





Windsor, Mo.| GRIFFITH TURKEY FARMS, Box 735, Fulton, Mo. 








Country Voices 


(From page 77) greater than the 
signs of death. We could see that 
and we could prove it. 


Women’s clubs and women’s meet- 
ings may be all right, but until club- 
women rise above their groveling 
toadyism to “style,” as evidenced by 
the way they dress, I don’t think they 
are qualified to tell anybody else what 
todo. <A.G.T., Bedford County, Va. 


Whom do women dress to please— 
themselves, other women, their hus- 
bands or the other man? 

Mrs. Alma Barron, 
Perry County, Miss. 


Why do people say: “Why, you 
don’t look like a farmer! You look more 
like a salesman, or some business per- 


son.” What should a farmer or farm 
wife look like? Let country voices 
speak! Mrs. Mack Moore, 


Calhoun County, Tex. 


Well, to start it off, we think 

they should look like other 

people, only better. Gener- 
ally, nowadays, they do. Pent in 
Washington a month or so this past 
winter we got mighty tired of look- 
ing at people with complexions like 
corpses, And one day, having broken 
thirty-dollar eye-glasses, we wan- 
dered into a five-and-ten for a tem- 
porary eye-crutch, and found our- 
selves being fitted at an eye-chart 
beside a counter where a loud, be- 
dizzened, brazen blonde was selling 
complexions to the walking female 
corpses, poor souls. Sunburn is 
the best complexion, if you can get 
it. But a little artwork on top of 
that, for the ladies, looks all right 
to us; and we like the way the women 
at farm meetings have been dressing, 
now that war prices have unloosed 
a littl money farmward. 


While in Washington we dined out 
one night with M. L. Wilson, head 
of extension, and he told us that the 
Government laid by 50,000 uniforms 
for a Women’s Land Army in war- 
time—pants and a long smock-like 
top-piece, much like that of the Brit- 
ish Land Army. Half again that 
many American women went out to 
help with the sowing and harvest, 
M. L. says, but only 30,000 of the 
uniforms, priced under $5, found 
buyers. Where were they? We 
never saw one; and we get around 
the country quite a little. ... Any 
reports, and any, further notions on 
why or why not farm men and wom- 
en should or should not dress like 
other American citizens in time of 
war, or in time of peace, if any? ... 
This thing of suitable fashions must 
be biting at the back of the rural 
mind, as the sociologists call it, for 
we have had more postals and let- 
ters on it recently than anything, 
except Why Churches Fail. ... Here 
is another notion: 

Once farming was considered the 
most glamorous business in the world. 
That was when the lord of the manor 
rode in a carriage and carried a gold- 
headed cane. Every farm was self- 
supporting. Everyone was content to 
dwell within the castle walls, and the 
farmer’s wife was a great lady. 

That was a long time ago. Gradu- 
ually the idea of grandeur and glory 
faded. Young people sought the city 
and farming was looked upon as a 
drab, dull business. Now, I do not 
advocate a return to glorifying landlord 
rule and serfdom or slavery, but I do 
believe that some of the glamor could 
be recaptured by playing the farmer 
up as a country gentleman—rather than 
as a model for overalls and his wife as 
a Sunbonnet Susan. Lots of us have 
hats! Virginia Scott, 

Weakley County, Tenn. 


And such hats! For our part 
6,/ the gayer and madder the 
farm lady’s hat, the better. 
We recall a gallant farmwife years 


ago who told us she was saved tp 
sanity by a trip to Farmer’s Week 
and a new hat she made herself, 
“Just the kind I’ve always wanted; 
real jaunty!” ... Enough for proper 
rural styles, for the moment. Nex 
month we shall talk about churches, 


A FARMER’S CREED 


I BELIEVE in the divine covenan} 
of promise, vouchsafed in the genesis 
of Time, that Man through the labo 
of his hands and the sweat of his face 
in the tilling of his soil and the tending 
of his flocks shall find sustenance 
health, and comfort for his body and 
contentment and spiritual growth for 
his soul. 

I believe the possession of land is an 
obligation of sacred trust, tenantry of 
which is held from the Great Landlord 
under the title of faithful stewardship, 
I believe that there is a binding com- 
mand to cherish, nourish, and safe- 
guard the soil, to the end that it may 
produce more abundantly and _ be 
handed on as a richer heritage to those 
who shall come afterwards and possess 
it. I believe that the Great Landlord 
will reward the farmer who loves the 
soil and honors it. Tom Henderson, 

Caswell County, N.C. 


Yours, 
Address letters to 
“Country Voices” 
Dept., c/o The ° 
Progressive Farmer. . 
Editor-at-Large. 





For Flies and Mosquitoes 


OLLOWING are the official U. 
S. Department of Agriculture 
recommendations: 


1. For houseflies, stableflies, mos- 
quitoes, fleas, roaches, bedbugs, lice, 
ants, ticks, and other insects annoying 
to man and animals in houses, barns, 
and other buildings: Dusts of 10 per 
cent DDT in talc or pyrophyllite: sus- 
pensions or emulsions of 2% per cent 
DDT dispersible powders in water; 
solutions of 5 per cent DDT in kero- 
sene or fuel oil. This insecticide leads 
all others in its effectiveness for the 
control for most of these insect pests. 
Oil solutions are usually used inside 
houses where white deposits of DDT 
powder may be objectionable. Dusts, 
suspensions, or emulsions are used 
in other places. 

2. For defoliating insects such as 
gypsy moth, elm leaf beetle, locust o 
boxwood leaf miner, cankerworm, sat- 
flies, evergreen bagworm, tent cater- 
pillar,and others: Emulsion, 1 pound of 
DDT, 1 quart of solvent (Xylene) and 
1 or 1% ounces of an emulsifying agent. 
For dilution to a 0.1 per cent emulsion, 
add 100 gallons of water. Apply witha 
hand knapsack or power sprayet. 
The surfaces of the leaves should be 
wetted until the spray material be 
gins to run. 





Farm Leaflets 


—Dehorning Calves 

—Bean Beetle Control 

—Growing Strawberries 

—A Homemade Hog Oiler 

—Curing Pork in Warm Weather 
—Longer Life for Fence Posts 
—Keeping Worms Out of Cantaloupes 
—Control Cabbage and Squash Bugs 
—Successful Livestock Partnership 
—Pruning and Spraying Watermelons 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


—Poultry Handbook 
—Niven Garden Book 


Leaflets are 3 cents each; books and 
pamphlets, 25 cents each. Check those 
you want, fill out the coupon below 
and mail to Service Editor, The Pro 
gressive Farmer, at nearest office—Dal- 
las, Memphis, Raleigh, or Birmingham. 





Name . eee? 
Route No. ............ Box No, ....--- 
Town State... 
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Wonderful Success 
Raising Baby Chicks 


Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt be of 
utmost interest to poultry raisers. Read her 
experience in her own words: “Dear Sir: 1 
think I must be one of the very first to use 
Walko Tablets. Some 35 years ago when 
I sarted raising chicks I saw Walko Tablets 
advertised as an aid in preventing the spread 
of disease through contaminated drinking 
water. I tried a package for my baby chicks 
with happiest results. I have depended on 
Walko Tablets ever since.” Mrs. ‘Ethel 
Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Danger of Disease Among 
Baby Chicks 


Readers are warned to exercise every 
sanitary precaution and beware of infection 
in the drinking water. Baby chicks must have 
a generous supply of pure water. Drink- 
ing vessels harbor germs. Drinking water 
often becomes infected with disease germs 
and may spread disease through your flock 
before you are aware. Use preventive meth- 
ods—use Walko Tablets. For over forty 
years thousands of poultry raisers have de- 
pended upon them. You ,too, can rely on 
Walko Tablets as a valuable antiseptic to 
aid in preventing the spread of disease 
through contaminated drinking water. 


You Run No Risk 


Buy a package of Walko Tablets today 
at your druggist or poultry supply dealer. 
Use them in the drinking water to aid in 
preventing the spread of disease through 
contaminated water. Satisfy yourself as 
have thousands of others who depend upon 
Walko Tablets year after year in raising 
their little chicks. You buy Walko Tablets 
at our risk. We guarantee to refund your 
money promptly if you are not entirely sat- 
isfied with results. The Waterloo Savings 
Bank the oldest and strongest bank in 
Waterloo, Iowa, stands back of our guaran- 
tee. Sent direct postpaid if your dealer 
cannot supply you. Price 50c, $1,00, $2.50, 
and $4.00. 


Walker Remedy Company 
Dept. 296, Waterloo, lowa 








If Desired 


Sexed Chicks 





TRAIL’S END LABORATORY 
BLOOD TESTED CHICKS 


Save yourself that up hill climb. Start on the 
top by buying Trail’s End superior chicks 
Large healthy vigorous, blood tested chicks 
from extra large high egg blooded breeders 
Years of unequalied blood lines used in our 
breeding program White Leghorns, Barred 
Rocks, New Hampshire Reds, R. |. Reds. A 
flood of testimonials for years we believe ts 
really the best proof of results. 


OUR LOW PRICES WILL 
SURPRISE YOU 


Please write for free recofd of results, true 


facts, very low prices. SEXED OR AS 
HATCHED CHICKS 
Cockerels ........... $3.95 per 100, and up 
CI oe cccnticess $7.95 per 100, and up 
Trail’s End Poultry Farm 
Gordonsville, Virginio 

















Cullman, Alabama 


KILLED SURE 


... this easy way ! 
.. AVENARIUS 
_— CARBOLINEUM 
once a year in poultry house to 
kill and keep out Mites, Blue Bugs, etc. . 


Preserves wood. Stops termites. Free booklet. —4 





FIRST for 16 consecutive 
beca 


years 
PRICES, high qual- 
ity and service. ing eb: 


use of LA 
crossbreeds. SEXED, if desired: 


h FRE 
Y FARMS 


| spring than other chickens. 


Around My Poultry 
Yard 


(From page 76) and Southern 
poultrymen should make every ef- 
fort to secure all of the locally 
grown oats they need to feed their 
flocks during the summer. Oats 
are especially good as a grain for 
| chickens during hot weather. They 
are the best balanced of all grains 
and have a cooling effect on chick- 
ens. Last year they sold rather 
cheap in many communities. If this 
happens again, lay in a supply 
equal to 30 bushels per 100 hens 
and feed oats as the only grain dur- 
ing July, August, and September. 
It will keep the hens from getting 
too fat, tends to reduce cannibal- 
ism, and possibly will save you con- 
siderable money. 


@ Now is the time to make plant- 
ings of summer green feed crops for 
chickens. Soybeans or cowpeas are 
two of the most common. They may 
be planted in rows or broadcast any 





time during May or June and if well | 
fertilized should be ready to graze | 
during July. Green feed stimulates | 
growth, saves bought feed, and 
builds strong-bodied, healthy pul-| 
lets. Plant a considerable area, and | 
if the chickens don’t use it all, live- | 
stock can graze it or it can cut 
for hay. Soybeans, especially the 
hay varieties, will continue to sup- 
ply green feed until late in the fall. 

Other summer crops such as al- 
falfa, kudzu, lespedeza, or Sudan 
grass are also good if they are avail- 
able for the chickens. 


@ “Closed for the season” is the 
sign Hamp Shire has placed on his 
brooder house and wise he is, too, 
for late hatched chicks, except for 
use as fryers, are never profitable. 
They are difficult to raise because 
of hot weather, disease, and parasite 
troubles. They conflict with other 
farm work and never return as much 
as early hatched pullets because 
they lay so few eggs during the fall 
and winter and no more in the 
This 
year when feed should be conserv- 
ed as much as possible, don’t waste 
it on late-hatched pullets. 


CLOSED 
FOR THE 
. SEASON 





Hamp Shire says: ‘‘Don‘t brood any chicks 
in May, June, or July for future layers.” 





Best-Selling Books 


EPORTS from all over America, 

as collected by the New York 
Times, show that the Revised 
Standard Version of the New Tes- 
tament (see page 38) is now one of 
the best-selling books in American 
bookstores. Other best-selling books 
include The Egg and I, the story of 
a Western poultry farmer’s wife. . . . 
Louis Bromfield’s delightful collec- 
tion of Ohio farm life stories, Pleas- 
ant Valley (illustrated by Mrs. Rus- 
sell Lord)... . Farmer Takes a Wife, 
John Gould’s humorous report of 
life on a Maine farm with a city- 
bred Boston bride . . . and William 
Allen White’s Autobiography with 
its background of Western rural 
life. Other non-fiction best-sellers 
include Starling of the White 
House, The Anatomy of Peace, The 
Ciano Diaries, Washington Tapes- 
try, Battle Report, Up Front, The 
Age of Jackson, and Lovely Is the 





TR 
COLONIAL 
Sweetwater, Texas 


Lee. 








Dr. Sailsbury’s 


REN-O-SAL 


Easy to Use...Inexpensive |#” 


PRAISED BY THOUSANDS 


\" Es, mow you can prevent the spread of 

4 dreaded cecal (bloody) coccidiosis in 
chickens with Dr. Salsbury’s Ren-O-Sal, a 
new kind of drinking water medicine. Used 
On a nation-wide scale last year for the firse 
time, Ren-O-Sal reduced losses in thousands 
of flocks. 


Ren-O-Sal is easy, convenient to use. No com- 

licated handling. Just drop the Aandy tab- 
ets into the drinking water according to 
directions on the package; mix thoroughly. 
Costs no more than ordinary drinking water 
medicines. Safe to use in any waterer—even 
metal. 


Thousands of Poultry Raisers 
Praise Ren-O-Sal 


Poultry raisers, commercial broiler growers 
Praise its quick, effective action. Typical of 
the enthusiastic comments on Ren-O-Sal is 
the following: : 


**We had heavy cecal coccidiosis outbreaks 
in our neighborhood last spring, but I used 
Ren-O-Sal at the first sign and had almost 
no losses. Thanks for such a dependable 
product.” 


Don't risk loss from cecal coccidiosis in your 
flock, when it can be prevented so easily and 
quickly with Ren-O-Sal. Give your flock 
Ren-O-Sal according to directions on the 
pockags at the first sign of an outbreak. 

ecp plenty on hand throughout the grow- 
ing season. Ask for genuine Dr. Salsbury's 
Ren-O-Sal at hatcheries, drug, feed, other 
stores, now, 


BF) dabs bury 

NATION-WIDE 
[POULTRY SERVICE) 
. ep al 
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BUY WHERE YOU 
SEE THIS EMBLEM 
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REN-O-SAL Also Helps 
Chicks Grow Faster 


Ren-O-Sal's remarkable two-purpose action, 
given in regular doses, gives you these un- 
usual benefits: Faster chick growth and earlier 
weight development, quicker maturity, earlier egg 
production. In research farm tests, Ren-O-Sal 
treated chicks showed a faster rate-of-growth 
than did untreated chicks. So give your 
chicks Ren-O-Sal in the drinking water 
right at the start, for a faster-growing flock. 
Get the /arge economy size package of genuine 
Dr. Salsbury’s Ren-O-Sal right when you get 
your chicks. Use it regularly for tonic benefits, 
and for quick help when cecal coccidiosis 
strikes. 

DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 

Charles City, lowa 
A Nation-wide Poultry Service 


Whenever your flock needs be/p ask your dealer for **Dr. 
Salsbury's"’ poultry medicines, fumigants, disinfectants o¢ 
vaccines and bacterins. 




























DON’T BE TOO LATE FOR TROUT- 
VILLE CHICKS AGAIN THIS YEAR— 
Order NOW and Be SURE of Getting 





GOOD CHICKS. 


Hampshires © White Rocks © Barred Rocks 
Large—English Type White Leghorns 


Chicks that Live and Grow to Make Money—Guarantee covers 
your complete satisfaction first two weeks, 


WRITE US TODAY ABOUT YOUR CHICK ORDER OR ANY OTHER POULTRY 
PROBLEMS YOU MAY HAVE. 


Troutville Poultry Farm, 


Inc. Troutville, Va. 








DON’T FAIL 


antici 


vourself 


to read the Classified 
Ads in this issue. Some 
classified advertiser has 
pated your wants. Read them and see for 
Write for catalog and prices 





WHITE LEGHORNS 
HEIMAN’S 


Pullorum Controlled 
75% 


vriene 8t. Ruo Pullets Cockerels See 
Pett §— $9.95 |$15.95| $3.95 | fk 
STARTED 2,\\c** $22.95| i%cc* $29.95 


Order Now—Catalog—Guarantee. 
Heiman’s Hatchery, &ox pr. Montrose. Mo. 


Big Type 
U. S. Approved 


Pedigree Sired up to 345 Egg Records. 
Ot Our Fiocks Headed by R.O.P. Males, 









Mixed Heavies--Speciai- 
ly Priced — Chestnut 
Hatchery’s famous “‘Q 
P."* White Rocks are in- 
cluded in a special sell " 
ing of 100 mixed Heavy Q.P. chicks at 
$9.95. Bred for quick feathering, quick $ 95 
sroduction. Big frames, plump carcasses. 
Order from the oldest U. 8S. approved 
pullorum controlled hatchery in Illinois. 


CHESTNUT HATCHERY 


Department 1{2-E, Mt. Pulaski, O11. 





25% Sons of R.O.P. Males. 








4 Week Broilers $18.00 Collect. 































YOUR RED HED 

CUTS YOUR FEED 

GRINDING COST A 
LOT, DOESN'T IT JOE? 






SURE DOES, BILL, 
‘CAUSE FLYWHEEL 
MOMENTUM MAKES 
it Y/3 Faster 














® Yes, farmers have found a new Jow-cost way to 
make 4 bushels of feed equal 5 of unground feed 
in meat or milk production. They do it with the 
new Harvey Red Hed Hammer Mill. The way its 
Super Flywheel Momentum sends those sturdy 
hammers tearing around at three miles a minute is 
really something. And talk about grinding power 
—those hammers strike 80 to 280 twelve-ton feed- 
smashing blows every second! 


SEE THE 


NEW 


Haweg 
RED HED 


HAMMER MILL 
AT YOUR DEALER'S 


You never be- 
fore saw any- | oe 

thing to equal 7  \" 

that collector % ae 

assembly .. . . 

made of non- aa 

sparking, rust- d 

proof alumi- Ja (mons 
num. Tough as _ ~ 

a fighting bulidog, swift as a greyhound is this 
precision-built Harvey Red Hed Hammer Mill. At 
the first possible moment, go see it at your deal- 
er’s, and also see its interesting “‘pal,”’ the new 
Harvey Red Hed Corn Sheller with quick, triple- 
action KERNOLIZER. In the meantime, fill out and 
send that coupon now! 


- eineeipceta aiaternic meee en ere 


. Harvey Mfg. Co., Dept. 55, Racine, Wis. 1 
4 Please send me full description of your Red Hea ! 
t Hammer Mills, showing how Flywheel Momen- 3 

tum, patented hammers and other mechanical § 
§ improvements grind feed faster and increase 1 
§ earnings. 1 
; ee, 
I neon eneeneneceseccnnmnnrs : 
8 Town..-_- = ---R. F.D._-.-State....... 4 
: Rg eee i 
EN ae ! 
§ em ferming -.........._..- 2-2 acres ; 
§ For Corn Sheller facts, check here_______ 1 
Lamesa enaneawceneeaecooces 4 
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Kill flies in stables 
with NEW Bee Brand 
Wall and Screen Spray 
Contains 5% DDT 


Apply to stalls, walls and ceilings with 
brush or sprayer for 4-weeks’ protec- 
tion! One gallon Bee Brand all & 
Screen Spray covers 1,000 sq. feet when 
instructions on container are followed 
-.. Safe... effective. 

For the home—use also Bee Brand Insect 
Powder and Bee Brand Insect Spray with 
1% DDT. Ask for Bee Brand Insecti- 
cides at your farm supply and grocery 
stores—endorsed by leading dealers. 


McCormick & Co., inc., Baltimore 2, Md_ 




















Popular Breeds — liberal guarantees—Sexeo 
= Also White Pekin Ducklings. Free cir- 


cular. Write 
New Washington Hatehery Co.. Box E. New Washington, 0. 











PUREBRED REGISTERED 
LIVESTOCK 
Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 
Guernsey Cattle - Hampshire Hogs 


We offer four well-bred, Aberdeen-Angus 
heifers. Daughters of Marco Polo 2nd of 
Modena; ranging in age from eight to 
twenty months. Real prospects for future 
breeding matrons. 


Visitors always welcome 


BRAYS £3 ISLAND 
F. 6. CNB dee PLANTATION ‘vemaeees 














GET MORE EGGS 
When Prices Are High 


@ The average North Carolina poultry raiser has “the cart 


before the horse.” 


In the six months, March 1 to Sept. 1 (when 


egg prices are low) he gets 6144 dozen eggs per bird. From 
Sept. 1 to March 1 (whsn eggs are high), he gets only 3 
dozen eggs per bird. Mr. Parrish here suggests five remedies 


and adds, “Plant soybeans and a mixture of small grains now.” 


By C.F. PARRISH 
Poultry Extension, N. C. State. College 


HE USDA Bureau of Agricul- 

tural Economics has recently let 
loose some mighty interesting fig- 
ures about egg production in North 
Carolina. 

It appears that we produce on 
an average 6% dozen eggs per bird 
between March 1 and Sept. 1... but 
only about 3 dozen eggs per bird 
during the 6-months period 
Sept. 1 to March 1. This 
certainly looks like we have 
“the cart before the horse” 
in North Carolina. 
We produce only 
about one - third 
the total number 
of eggs produced 
during the 6- 
months period 
when eggs bring 
the highest price. 
It would be well 
for every farmer to ask himself, 
“Which kind of flock do I have— 
one that averages only 3 dozen high- 
priced eggs and brings in an average 
of $1.11 for fall-and-winter eggs 

.. or a flock that produces as many 
eggs in the fall and winter as in 
spring and summer, and averages 
$2.41 worth of fall and winter 
eggs?” 


Now is the time 
to advance from 
the $1.11 class to 
the $2.41 per bird 
class. This can be done by doubling 
the number of eggs that the aver- 
age farmer secures from the flock 
during the fall and winter months. 
And to this end I reeommend— 

1. Place your order now for high 
quality, pullorum-clean, bred-to-lay 
baby chicks. 

2. Have chicks reach you not later 
than the first part of May. Delay in 
getting chicks will mean fewer eggs 
in the season of highest prices. 

8. Give pullets full feed all the way 
through to build size and develop lay- 
ing capacity. 

4. Don’t overcrowd. 

5. Put them on good, clean, green 
range as early as possible. 


More Eggs at 
High Prices 


The farmer’s egg in- 
come can be increas- 
ed if fewer eggs are 
lost and the quality 
preserved. Produce infertile eggs. 
As soon as the hatching season is 
over, remove all male birds from 
the breeding pen. Infertile eggs 
can be kept much better than fer- 
tile eggs. 

Gather eggs often in wire bas- 
kets. Leave eggs in wire baskets 
overnight, then pack in egg cases. 
Eggs should be kept in a cool, moist 
room. You cannot improve the 
quality of an egg, but you can help 
retain the high quality. 


Sell or Kill 
Roosters 


Continue using 
Flock good feed, and 
Management feed for maxi- 
mum production. 
To this end keep laying mash be- 
fore the birds at all times. I real- 


ize that it is hard to get farmers to 










ie. 


feed for maximum results during 
the season when eggs are cheapest. 
But it will pay in the long run, and 
if the best of birds are kept they 
will more than pay for the feed, 
even during the season of lowest 
egg prices. 


With the coming of 
War on warm weather, we 
Pests should take steps to 


control lice, mites, and 
flies in the laying house. Dusting 
birds with sodium fluo- 
ride will kill lice. If you 
do not wish to handle the 
birds, then nicotine sul- 
phate applied on the 





roost late in the 

afternoon when 

l C4 there is little 

— movement of 
ma 

ed } air, will de- 


re stroy lice. The 
od. roost-poles can 
; be painted with 
carboleum, or 
burnt cylinder oil and kerosene 
oil, for the control of mites. 

Many have asked, “What about 
DDT for controlling flies in chicken 
houses?” 

We believe DDT 
for controlling flies and _ bed- 
bugs in poultry houses. The ceil- 
ings, walls, and litter under the 
roost may be sprayed with a prepa- 
ration containing DDT. 


walls b 69 


is excellent 


Farmers usually 
Chick are very busy 
Management with field work 


during May. This 
season of the year we usually have 
cool nights and warm days. This 
combination of factors makes it very 
easy for growing chicks to become 
overheated. 

When it is cold early in the 
morning, farmers often will delay 
opening the brooder houses un- 
til return at the noon hour. By 
this time, many brooder houses are 
like ovens. This overheating en- 
courages vices and retards growth. 

Plant summer grazing crops now. 
Soybeans and a mixture of small 
grains may be planted. Ask your 
local county agent for recommen- 
dations and for plans for range 
shelters. 

All young, growing pullets should 
be placed on clean, green range in 
summer range shelters. 








machine milking, Tom!” 





100% mates rnom R.O.P. 
PEDIGREED FLOCKS 


We invite you to get our Free 
Poultry Book. Compare our Prices 
and Quality with others and see 
for yourself why over 300,000 
poultrymen have preferred Sieb’s 
Chicks. Our Egg Master Chicks 
have no superior for profits, 
regardless of price. They come 
from 200,000 Bloodtested Breed- 
ers and are priced amazingly low. 

If you want Egg Laying Contest 
‘Winner and Show Birds, you'll be 
proud to own a beautiful flock of 
these Big Profit Chicks. Backed 
by 36 years Breeding and our 
R.O.P. Program. , ‘ 


Pullets-Males-Hybrids 
BROILERS 2% 


SIEB’S HATCHERY + Box (82 









VALUABLE 
Chick Book 


Gives Best Meth. 
ods of Feeding, 
Management, San- 
itation, ete. Send 


Postcard today, 
We'll mail the 
book and bargain 
Prices at once. zz 




















Offer Good 
Year-Round PROFITS 


Hundreds customers 
are making excellent year- 
round profits with capons. 
YOU can too! We start and 
caponize them for you so you 
have no early losses. 


of our 








The Wilmarth method offers you sturdy well start- 
ed birds — 4 weeks old — ALL CAPONIZED — 
for less than the cost of day-old turkey poults. 
They are vigorous and husky when you get them. 
And how they grow! The chicks are crosses which 
are especially suited for this purpose. They de- 
velop rapidly into big-bodied, full breasted birds. 
Extra fine flavor—tender, sweet and delicious. Get 








into this profitable poultry branch. 
NOW—for folder with complete information 


Box P.Kingsley,Pa, 


OULTRY FARM 


Write today— 











ROCK X RED CROSS 
BARRED ROCKS 

V HAMPSHIRES 

RPINGTONS 


VH. WYANDOTTES 
WHITE LEGHORNS 
BUFF ROCKS 


Twenty-eight years’ experi- 
ence in breeding and hatch- 
ing is back of 
chicks which have built 
profits for thousands of cus- 
tomers and made us one of 
Virginia’s largest hatcheries. 
Flocks with pedigreed blood- 
lines in nine popular breeds, 
have been developed by the 
addition of males from R.0. 
P. stock from time to time. 
Flocks are carefully selected 
and bloodtested for Pullor- 
um. Eggs are hatched io 
modern incubators to insure 





Birchett’s 


nig, vigorous chicks that live and develop rapidly 
Birchett’s Chieks Are A Profitable Investment. 


Birchett’s chicks live, 
That is why customers are happy 
profits they make. 


SEXED CHICKS 


make fine broilers and layers 


and pleased over the 


are a specialty with us and 
we guarantee 95% accuracy 


Write for folder and 1946 prices. 


BIRCHETT’S HATCHERY 


Petersbur 


LT a 207-p} 


g, Virginia 









ROCKS e LEGHORNS 


Big bodied, fase growing Barred Rocks-Hardy New 
making White 

a blood tested and 

ed. Sexed chicks if desired. Oldest 

breeding farm in America, established 


Hampshires — Mone: 
Leghorns. Officially 
cu 


1882. Write for FREE catalog. 


TRUSLOW POULTRY FAR 
BOX 103, CHESTERTOWN, MD. 


Church Hill, Maryland, “Between 
January 1 and October 8, | made 
$1,178.85 on my AAA mating 
Truslow New Hampshire Red 
hens, in additionto the egg 
lused for my family." 

Writes a Florida customer who 
has bought thousands of dol- 
lars worth of Truslow chicks: 


“FOR MY BOUGH IT'S TRUSLOW” 


GREAT BREEDS 


Says Mrs. 
Jas. F. Hall of 






















on v 

n rial 
uaran’ Money refunded any chicks 

oe true to breed. No need to take Bron 

‘You get 30 to make sure chicks are as 

represented. ale or pullet chicks fur- 

pated. low pr All varieties. Mo. Approved, Blood T 

Easy buyi jan. and C Free. 
mrssount STA CHERY. Go: 555. BUTLER. MO. 




















: 
ia 
experi- 


a hatch- 
irchett’s 


tcheries. 
d blood- 
breeds, 


wer the 


us and 
ceuracy 


; if with 
wo done Jour ee 
1g can often _ 
cin han before: 
you fe : 


ive mild to _ 
: lan relief may be wos oS ~—_ 
oe jaxative s a 
* a he be kind and gent 
thoro 


that’ s too 


ion. But 

Lax gives 4 thorough pen eas- 
ty-Lax , y ait 

Ex x is gentle, too. ai me. 


THE HAPPY MEDIUM’ LAXATIVE 


10¢ and 25¢ at all drug stores 








—— 
ELIMINATE HOME CANNING DRUDGERY 


J2CS CORN CUTTER 7% 
Cuts Corn ay 


FASTER- 
EASIER 


@ Save unbearable 
labor ...time and en- 
ergy ... Eliminate the mess and spatter 
of home corn canning. Lee's Corn Cutter is the 
world's fastest and easiest way to can corn. 5 strokes 
finishes an ear in less than 10 seconds. Improves 
flavor, cuts down spoilage, fits all size ears. 

Buy at Local Dealers or Send $1.00 Postpaid 
LEE SALES CO., 104 S. Record, Dallas, Tex. 





MAKE MORE PROFITS UNDER 
AVERAGE FARM CONDITIONS 


-RAISE MILKING SHORTHORNS 


For the average farmer, Milking Short- 

horns are unbeatable. Produce 4% 

milk. Have greater carcass value thaa 

Other breeds. nd to none in pro- 

ducing milk and meat from home- 

own roughage and grain from your 

arm! Free facts. Or subscribe to Milk- 

. Six months, 50c; one year, $1.00. 
MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY, 809 West Exchange 
Avenue U. S. Yards, Dept. pF-53 Chicago 9, Illinois 


ing Shorthorn Jour 





New Orrawa Saw 
: Th. 
EASY TO ; md Sar 
logs om, limbs. Pull 

si ‘3, e ey 
Seutns TOE PLY AO cama Meet, terer 
Orne ‘urn wood lots inte money. ook Free. 


AWA MFG. CO., 522 Pine St., Ottawa, Kansas. 





TRED CEDAR-wantep 


TIMBER - LOGS - LUMBER 
STUMPAGE 


We pay highest cash prices at cars 
GEQ.C. BROWN & CO. GREENSBORO,N.C. 


KEEPING EGGS 
FRESH 


A METHOD of sealing freshly 

laid quality into eggs on the} 
farm has been developed by R. H. | 
Thayer and R. B. Thompson of the 
Oklahoma Experiment Station. It 
consists of placing eggs in a wire 
basket or bucket containing several 
holes and dipping in a sealer solu- 
tion. Equipment needed for less 
than four dozen per day is a 10- or 
12-quart earthenware crock or 
| metal pail, a paddle for stirring, a 
| gallon can fitted with a wire bail 
and having %-inch holes in the bot- | 
tom for holding the eggs while they 
are being dipped, and a measuring | 
cup. 

Seven quarts of water are mixed | 
with two cups of sealer and stirred 
until all lumps are dissolved. Then | 
the bucket of eggs is dipped into |} 
the solution for one minute so the | 
top eggs are at least two inches be- | 
low the surface. Eggs are drained | 
for 10 seconds, then submerged | 
again for 1 to 20 minutes, lifted and | 
drained 10 seconds. Eggs are pack- | 
ed at once, large end up, in clean 
egg cases. Keep the sealer solution 
covered when not in use. Make up | 
a new solution about once a week. 

Manufacture of the sealer paste 
should not be attempted by farm- | 
ers. Some produce dealer or drug 
store with proper scales and equip- | 
ment can make the paste as follows: | 

Place 40 grams of paraffin wax, 4) 
grams Aerosol and 100 ce. Diglycol | 
Laurate S in a suitable container and 
heat until melted; 200 cc. water and | 
40 cc. Dowicide A (10 per cent solu- 
tion) are heated to boiling in another 
container. The wax solution is then 
poured slowly into the boiling Dowi- 
cide solution. During the entire oper- 
ation the mixture is agitated vigorous- 
ly. After the ingredients are thorough- 
| ly mixed, the container is transferred 
to a water bath and the stirring con- 
tinued unti) the emulsion has cooled 
and solidified. The paste sealer is then 
put into seal-top containers until used. 
| When the sealer is used on eggs 
{it covers the outside of the shell 
with a thin, moisture-proof film and 
seals the freshly laid quality into the 
egg. Eggs so treated will maintain 
| fresh quality the five to seven days 
before they are marketed and thus 
assure top price. 

For further information, you may 
obtain Oklahoma Experiment Sta- 
tion Bulletin B-287, Stillwater, 
Okla. 


Don’t Let Cat Kill Birds 


“CATS kill more of our native 

birds than any other animal I 
know of,” declares George B. Lay, 
based on his experience as biologist 
of the U. S. Biological Survey. 
“Even the most domesticated and 
best fed home tabby will get at 
least a few birds every bird-nesting 
season, unless that cat is kept in the | 
house day and night. 

“And we can’t put all the blame 
on the cat. A cat naturally is a kill- | 
er. Keeping a cat well fed will 
cut down the instinct to kill but | 
even the best fed cat, when allowed | 
to roam, is a menace to wildlife. | 
Further, cats do not necessarily kill 
more birds at night than in daytime. 














“Householders should keep their 
cats up from the time birds begin 
nesting in early spring, Apr. 1, until 
well into the hot summer months, 
Aug. 1. Even then some birds nest 
prior to Apr.*l and may have not 
completed nesting by Aug. 1. In 
particular, the bobwhite often has 
not raised its young to a point that 
they can take care of themselves.” 
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NEW IDEA HAY RAKES 


Fast, convenient, smooth running, durable — designed to actually 


make better hay. No wonder 


the NEW IDEA Side Delivery Rake 


& Tedder enjoys coast-to-coast popularity. Features such as the 


self-levelling, flexible, spiral 


reel; the patented double-curved 


teeth: the quick-shift wheel spacer and many others, all contribute 
to its superior performance. Results are recognizable in the hay 


sully NM j 
pee 


a “4 aati 


QUALITY M 


NATIONWID 


it produces. Get the 
details from your 
NEW IDEA dealer. 
a Or write for free 
NN descriptive literature. 


y peut 


AN 


Free booklet on best hay 
making methods. Ask your 
dealer, or write direct. 


AKES THEM 


E FAVORITES 


NEW IDEA STEEL WAGONS 


Completely engineered for power-age hauling. Handier, nimbler, 
more quickly adapted for any style box, bed or load: yet safer, 
stronger and more durable. Examine such features as the oscillat- 


ing auto-steer front 
axle,’ the patented 
telescoping reach, the 
competent roller bear- 
ings, the easily ad- 
justed bolster stakes. 
Ask your dealer, or 
write for description. 


NEw IDEA, Inc., Coldwater, Ohio 


Factories: 


COLDWATER, O.— SANDWICH, ILL. 





TUFFY TRAILER 
View fricut/ 
Every farnet 


If you have .a car you don’t need a truck—just hitch up 


“TUFFY TRAILER”... 


the new friend of every farmer 


who needs a sturdy carry-all for everything from tobacco 


to tomatoes, calves to cotton! Built especially for rugged 


farm work, “TUFFY” fills 
economical hauling means 
complete details! 





SPECIFICATIONS 


Solid Oak Construction 
throughout, braced and rein- 
forced with heavy gauge steel. 
4’ x 8 bed, (4' x 9 with tail 
gate down). Bed sides 1112” 
high. Heavy 6-leaf springs. 
Universal ball-type 
hitch. Gross weight 
opproximately 500 
Ibs. Available with or withou 
tires. 


wk 











a need long felt on farms where 
greater profits! Write today for 





Exclusive Dealer Franchises Open in All States 


SOUTHERN 


JOBBERS, Inc. 


MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


P. O. Box 1046 


Raleigh, N. C. 
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CARS.-VA. EDITION 
13¢ a word, $13 inch 
Circulation 228,483 


Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition—10c a werd, $10 inch; circulation 194,107 
Kentucky-Tennessee Edition—9c a word, $9 inch; circulation 148,654 


“Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell”’ 


MAIL ADS TO THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, RALEIGH, N. C. 





ALL FIVE EDITIONS 
45¢ a word, $45 inch 
Circulation 950.673 


Mississippi-Arkansas-Louisiana Edition—10¢ a word, $10 inch; circulation 190,917 
Texas Edition—10c a word, $10 inch; circulation 190,152 





FARMS FOR SALE 


485-Acre Farm located in the foothills of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, Albermarle County, Virginia, 18 miles 
from Charlottesville, Va., 4 miles from Scottsville, Va., 
on hard surface road; new &-room dwelling with electric 
lights and water, 2 baths; 2 new 4-room tenant houses, 
1 large barn, new granary and outbuildings; 350 acres 
in high state of cultivation, 100 acres in wheat, 135 
acres in woodland; fenced and crossed fenced, well 
watered; very desirable community; excellent stock and 
grain farm. Leroy E. White, Fork Union, Va. 





_Strout’s Green Farm Catalog—Over 1,300 bargains— 
25 states—Maine to Florida and west to California and 
Washington. Write today for this big book. Mailed 
free. Strout Realty, 255-YS 4th Ave., New York 10, N. 
Y.; 1427 Land Title Bldg., Phildelphia 10, Pa. 





Land Without Winter! Continuous all-year crop pro- 


duction. Larger farm incomes. Healthful, delightful 
living. All-year sunshine. Write today for free litera- 
ture! Pinal County Research Committee, Dept. 3, 
Coolidge, Arizona. 





Free Catalog, farm bargains, 9 Midwest states. Many 
fully equipped. Many pictures. Special service to those 
who state requirements and payment plan. United Farm 


Agency, 1796-FP Arcade Bldg. 1, St. Louis, Mo. 





In the Southern Ozarks: Farm, Homes, Ranches — 
large, small, improved, unimproved. Free lists. South- 
ern Ozarks Realty Co., Realtors, Clinton, Ark. 








South Central Kentucky Farms, in 5 counties. Blue 
Grass, White Burley Tobacco section. Free catalogue. 
Bastin Realty, Science Hill, Ky. 





West’s 1946 Catalogue hundreds farms and businesses; 
Free copy write West's Farm Agency, PM, Pittsburgh 
16, Pennsylvania. 





Virginia Bargains—Write for catalog farms in one of 
best sections in Virginia. Elam, Box 31, Scottsville, Va. 


Want to Buy Large Farm, well located. Box 1411, 








Raleigh, North Carolina. 
Hundreds of Farms — Free Catalog. Belt Realty, 
Chase City. Virginia. 





VEGETABLE PLANTS 


Millions Cabbage and Tomato Plants—Strong, healthy, 
field grown frostproof Copenhagen, Round Dutch, 
Charleston and Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Plants. 
Crystal Wax and Yellow Bermuda Onion Plants. Certified 
Marglobe, Rutgers, Baltimore and Stokesdale Tomato 
Plants. Ruby King and California Wonder Pepper Plants 
for immediate shipment. Cabbage Plants—200, $1.10; 
500, $1.85; 1,000 $3.00. Onion Plants—200, 70c; 500, 
$1.35; 1,000, $2.25. Tomato and Pepper Plants—100, 
95c; 200, $1.45; 500, $2.60; 1,000, $4.50 parcel post 
prepaid. Cabbage Plants, $1.50; Onion Plants, $1.25; 
Tomato and Pepper Plants, $3.25 per thousand express 
collect. Write for prices on large quantities. We have 
specialized in the growing of vegetable plants for the 
past twenty-six years and will guaranteed to ship only 
good quality plants. Ponder Plant Company, Omega, Ga. 

Since 1920 Moore’s plants have given satisfaction. 
Strong transplanted Tomatoes — LEarliana, Beefsteak, 
Marglobe wilt resistant, Wood's Brimmer, Bonnie Best, 
dozen, 30c; $2.00 per 100. Also triple crop climbing 
Yellow Ponderosa and Moore’s Prolific Wilt Resistant, 
dozen, 60c; Sweet and hot Peppers and Pimientoes 
dozen 20c; 100, $1.25. Jersey Wakefield Cabbage, 100, 
40c; 300 for $1.00. Black Beauty Eggplants, dozen 30c. 
Brussel Sprouts and Broccoli, dozen, 15c; 100 for $1.00. 
Snowball Cauliflower, dozen, 25c. Finest Louisiana 
Porto Rico Potato Plants from vine grown stock, $4.00 
per thousand. We pay postage, orders must be $1.00 or 





more. Moore's Plant Garden, 514 E. Hargett Street, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 





DON’T SEND A PENNY— 
PAY ON ARRIVAL. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


Packed and shipped in damp sawdust, grown 
from good seed; guaranteed to reach 
you in good condition. 


NANCY HALLS OR PORTO RICOS 
May and June Prices — 500, $1.50; 1,000, 
$2.45; 5,000, $11.75; 10,000 and 
over, $2.25 per thousand. 


DIXIE PLANT FARM 
DRESDEN, TENNESSEE 


Million Vegetable Plants—Best varieties Cabbage, 
Onion, Beet, Lettuce, Collard—300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 
1,000, $3.00 postpaid. Expressed, $2.50 per thousand. 
Tomato, best leading varieties, ready May 15th same 
price as cabbage. Porto Rico Potato, Ruby King and 
California Wonder Pepper, ready May 25th—300, $1.50; 
500, $2.25; 1,000, $4.00 postpaid. Moss packed, sat- 








isfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Thelma Joyner, Franklin, 
Virginia. ee 

Plants — Tomatoes: Rutgers, Marglobe, Baltimores, 
Stone. Cabbage: Jerseys, Charlestons, Flat Dutch, 


Golden Acre, Copenhagens, Denis Ballhead. Onions: 
Prizetaker, Bermuda. 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpalid, 
1,000, $2.50 express collect. “Potatoes: Nancy Hall, 
Porto Rico. Pepper: California Wonder. 500, $2.00; 
1,000, $3.75 postpaid. 1,000, $3.00 express collect. Good 
plants, moss packed. Cobb's Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 


Tomato Plants—Certified Master Marglobes. 
ed—300, $1.00; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; 5,000 at 
$2.25. Cabbage Plants: Charleston Wakefield, Flat 
Duteh. Broccoli, Beets. Delivered—300, $1.00; 500, 
$1.25; 1,000, $2.00. California Wonder, Pimiento, To- 
basco Peppers and Eggplants. _Delivered—100, 45c; 
300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00. Jamison Plant 
Farm Ridgeville 8. 


YAM—SWEET POTATO PLANTS 





Deliver- 





300—$1.00 500—$1.40 1,000—$2.40 
Good strong plants, prompt ‘shipment 
Guaranteed. 


FARMERS PLANT CO., Fulton, Ky. 

Millions Cabbage Plants: Copenhagen, Golden Acre, 
Flat Dutch, Wakefields, Ballhead, Savoy — Tettuce, 
Beets, Onion, Brussel Sprout, Broccoli—300, $1.25; 500, 
$1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. Expressed, 1,000, $2. 50. 
Tomatoes May 10th; same price. Cauliflower, 100, $1.00. 
Potato, Pepper later. Fairview Plant Farm, Franklin, 
Virginia. 

Spring grown Early Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, Flat 
Dutch, Ballhead, Golden Acre and Copenhagen Market 
Cabbage Plants ready about April 15th. 300, $1.00; 500, 
$1.75; 1,000, $3.00 prepaid. Onion, Tomato, Potato 
and Pepper Plants ready later on. Write for price 
lists. Busy Bee Plant Farm, Franklin, Virginia. 

Sweet Potato Plants—‘‘Back Home’’ after 2 years 
service in the Army to grow food. Buy the best plants 
to satisfy. Nancy Hall, Porto Ricans, 200, $1.00; 500, 
$2.00; 1,000, $3.50 delivered. Jerry Dunlop, Gleason, 
Tennessee, 

















VEGETABLE PLANTS 
Nancy Hall Porto Rican 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


We have bedded 3,000 bushels of nice se- 
lected seed. We will have millions of nice, 
strong, big-rooted plants. We guarantee our 
ot el to reach you in good condition to 
set ou 


PAY WHEN RECEIVED 


You do not have to send one penny with 
your order. We ship cash or C.0.D. Order 
today and specify date and kind wanted. 
Sweet potatoes are easy to raise. 


PLANTS NOW READY 


If you need 100 or 100,000 plants—we have 
them. Prices F.0.B. Sharon. 


1.25 
5,000 and over at $2.50 per 1,000 


Write, wire or phone 96-7. 


RICE PLANT FARM 
SHARON, TENNESSEE 


Field grown vegetable plants now ready—Copenhagen, 
Goldenacre, Ballhead, Flat Dutch, Charleston and Jersey 
Wakefield—300, $1.00; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 prepaid. 
2.00 per thousand express collect. Tomatoes: Rutgers 
and Marglobe grown from Certified seed—300, $1.25; 
500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.25 prepaid. $2.50 per thousand 
express collect. Bermuda and Prizetaker Onions — 
1,000, $3.00 prepaid. Ruby King Pepper—100, 60c; 
1,000, $5.00 prepaid. Porto Rico Potato Plants, grown 
from Certified seed—300, $1.25; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50 
prepaid. Full count, moss pocked. Sara Frances Drake, 
Sedley, Virginia. 

Millions of field grown Tomato Plants, ready for ship- 
ment around May 15—Marglobe, Rutger, Stone, Balti- 
more, Cabbage: Jerseys, Charlestons, Flat Dutch, Golden 
Acre, Copenhagen Market, Danish Ballhead. Onions: 
Prizetaker, Bermuda. 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. 
1,000, $2.50 express collect. Potatoes: (ready for ship- 
ment around May 20th) Nancy Hall, Porto Rico. Pep- 
per: California Wonder, Long Red Cayenne, Pimiento. 
500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.75 postpaid. 1,000, $3.00 express 
collect. Hand picked and moss packed. T. R. Cobb, 
Franklin, Virginia. 


PAY WHEN RECEIVED 
POTATO PLANTS 


After several months overseas | am back in 
the plant business. If you need plants give 
me your order please. Roots wrapped, sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 


NANCY HALLS OR PORTO RICOS 
May and June Prices — 500, $1.50; ~ 1,000, 
$2.45; 5,000, $11.75. 10,000 and over 
$2.25 per thousand. 


THOMAS BUCKLEY 
SHARON TENNESSEE 


Open field grown Vegetable Plants ready. Cabbage: 
Wakefield and Dutch—500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 post- 
paid. 5,000, $12.50 expressed. Tomatoes: Rutgers and 
Heading Collard ready about May 10, same price as 
cabbage. Porto Rico Potatoes and California Wonder 
Pepper ready about May 15th—500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50 
postpaid. 5,000, $15.00 expressed. J. R. Cogsdale, 
Courtland, Virginia. 

















New frostproof Danish, Jersey, Copenhagen, Charles- 
ton, Marion Market, Early and Late Flat Dutch Cab- 


bage plants for spring and summer gardens—300, $1.25; 
500, $1.75; 1,000, $2.50 postpaid. Express, $2. 00 
thousand. Onion Plants, $3.00 thousand. Tomatoes: 


Rutgers, Baltimore and Marglobe, same price as cab- 
bage, ready May 15th. Charlie Joyner, Franklin, Va. 
Certified Potato Slips—Red Velvet, $4.00 thousand; 
Red, Yellow Porto Rico, $2.75 thousand. Pepper: Long 
Hot Cayenne, Sweet Pepper: California Wonder, Ruby 
King; Black Beauty Eggplants, $2.50 thousand. Toma- 
toes: Rutgers, Break-O’Day, Marglobe, Bonny Best, Red 
Rock, Greater Baltimore, New Stone, $1.75 thousand, 
300, $1.25; 100, 50c. J. L. Sellers, Graham, Georgia. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


NANCY HALL and PORTO RICO 


500....$1.75 1,000....$2.75 3,000....$7.80 
5, 000 and over, $2. 50 per thousand. 
1 am one of the largest growers of sweet 
potato plants in the county. 


W. W. TRAVIS PLANT FARM 











Martin, Tennessee 
Improved Porto Rico, Louisiana Copper ey Pay 
Triumph Potato Plants—300, $1.50; $2.00; 1,000, 


$3.50. Improved Bunch pete ey A oid Time — 
(Spanish) —300, $2.00; 500, $2.50; 1,000, $4.00. Grown 
from hand selected Georgia Certified treated seed. Add 
postage. Free list. C. A. Dobbs, Gainesville, Ga. 


Marglobe and New Stone Tomatoes, 500, $1.50; $2.75 
thousand. California Wonder and Cayenne Hot Pepper, 
500, $2.00; $3.25 thousand. Black Beauty Eggplants 
same price as pepper. Charleston and Flat Dutch Cab- 
bage, White Bermuda Onion Plants, 500, $1. = $2.25 
thousand. All delivered. R. Chanclor, Pitts, Ga 


NANCY HALLS — PORTO RICOS 








Best Quality Plants. 
PARKS GREENHOUSE 





Gleason, Tennessee 
Vegetable Plants — Cabbage, Onion, Tomato, Sweet 
Potato, Pepper, Eggplant. Field grown, satisfaction 


guaranteed. Write for prices. W. H. Dix, Nashville, 


Georgia. 

Sweet Potato Piente—laney Hall, Porto Rican—300, 
$1.00; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Prompt shipment. Rushing and Essry, Gleason, Tenn. 





VEGETABLE PLANTS 


Postpaid—Sweet Potato Plants 


GOLDEN YELLOW NANCY HALLS 
PINK SKIN PORTO RICOS 


Kn $1.00 | =aaeee $ 1.60 
i: rene 3.00 PT i ccctatnincs 
10,000 and up, $2.75 per 1,000. 


Planting and Growing Guide included. 


2,000 or more by Prepaid Express. 


We gucrantee a tough, vigorous plant. 
Shipped same day order received. 


L. T. ROBERTS 
GLEASON, TENNESSEE 





Million Vegetable Plants—-Cabbage: Jersey, Charles- 
ton Wakefield, Flat Dutch, Copenhagen, Golden Acre, 
Ballhead. Best varieties Onion, Beets, Lettuce, 
Collard Plants. 300, $1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 
postpaid. Expressed, $2.50 per thousand, Tomato: Rut- 
gers, Marglobe, Baltimore, Stone. Ready May 15th. 
Same price as cabbage. Porto Rico Potato, Ruby King 
and California Wonder Pepper. Ready May 25th. 300, 
$1.50; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4.00 postpaid. Moss packed. 
+ a Plants guaranteed. Joyner’s Plant Farm, Franklin, 

irginia. 





Millions open field grown Tomato Plants now ready. 
Master Marglobe, Earliana, Greater Baltimore, Gulf 
State Market, New Stone, Matchless. Cabbage Plants: 
Charleston and Jersey Wakefield, Flat Dutch, Savoy, 
All Head Early, Succession, Xmas King. Collard Plants: 
Georgia Heading, Georgia Bunching, Louisiana Sweet, 
Blue Stem. Roots mossed and shipped promptly. Prices 
by mail prepaid— 100, 50c; 300, $1.00; 500, $1.50; 
1,000, $2.50. By mail or express not prepaid— 2.00 per 
thousand. Crows Nest Plant Farms, Mentone, ‘Ala. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


NANCY HALL AND PORTO RICAN 
Counted, tied, wrapped 100 to bunch. 


Postpaid—300, $1.35; 600, $2.25; 1,000, $3.25 
Express Prepaid—1 basket r, 600, $6.00; 
crate 4,000, $12 
Guaranteeing fresh plants, aleme shipment. 


DUKE PLANT CO., 


Field Grown Tomato Plants—Marglobe, Rutger, Stone, 
Baltimore. Cabbage and Onions, all varieties. 500, 
$1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. 1,000, $2.50 express col- 
lect. Potatoes: Nancy Hall, Porto Rico; Pepper: Cali- 
fornia Wonder, Long Red Cayenne—500, $2.00; 1,000, 
$3.75 postpaid. 1,000, $3.00 express collect. Good 
plants. Cracker-Jack Plant Farm, Franklin, Va. 

Tomato: Marglobe, Rutgers. Cabbage: Be re 
Flat Dutch, Danish Ballhead. 300, $1.25; 500, $1.7 
1,000, $2.75; Porto Rico Potatoes, 500 $2.3 25; 1,000, 
$4.00. Sweet and Hot Peppers, 100. 50¢; 1,000, $4.00. 
All postpaid. Express collect—Cabbage and Tomatoes 
$2.50 per thousand. Live delivery guaranteed. Ready for 
shipment May 20th. Irvin Blythe, Franklin, Va. 

Marglobe and Rutger Tomato Plants, $1.50 per thou- 
sand. Pepper Plants: California Wonder, Ruby King, 
Pimiento, $2.50 per thousand. Hot Pepper and Black 
Beauty Eggplants, $3.00 per thousand. Copenhagen Cab- 
bage Plants, $1.00. Heading Collard and Yellow Ber- 
muda Onion Plants, $1.25 per thousand. Prompt ship- 
ment. Steedley Plant Farm, Baxley, Georgia. 


NANCY HALL AND PORTO RICAN 
POTATO PLANTS 


Treated for Prevention’ of Disease. 
Delivered Prepaid Parcel Post—500, $1.65; 1,000, 
$3.00. Delivered Prepaid Express Lots of 3,000 or 
more, $2.75 per thousand, 

Nice Plants—Prompt Shipment. 
FARMERS PLANT COMPANY 
Gleason, Tennessee 
Wakefield and Dutch— 








Dresden, Tenn. 




















Spring Cabbage Plants ready. 
500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. Rutger Tomatoes and 
Heading Collard ready about May 10th. Same price as 
cabbage. Porto Rico Potatoes and California Wonder 
Pepper ready about May 15th—500, $2.00; 1,000 
$3.50 postpaid. OK Plant Co., Courtland, Va. 

Before buying Vegetable Plants get our price list on 
Cabbage, Tomato, Sweet Potato, Cauliflower, Beets, 
Pepper and Eggplants. We are oldest and largest grow- 
ers in Virginia. Our 35 years experience is at your 








service. Car lots and truck lots our specialty. J. P. 
Councill Company, Franklin, Va. 
Postpaid—Sweet Potato Plants 
GOLDEN YELLOW NANCY HALLS 
PINK SKIN PORTO RICOS 
200... y .00 500....$1.60 1,000....$3.00 


000 or more by Prepaid Express. 


We guarantee a tough, vigorous plant. 
Shipped same day order received. 


L. T. ROBERTS, Gleason, Tenn. 


Treated Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, White Yam Potato 
Plants—$1.00 hundred, 300, $2.00; 500, $3.00; 1,000, 
$5.00. Tomato—50, 60c; 100, $1.00. Sweet Pepper, Egg- 
plant, 40c dozen, 50, $1.00. Cabbage—40c hundred; 
. All plants guaranteed and postpaid. Mrs. 
H. S. Fisher, Hebron, Va. 

Super-Plus Plants—All varieties Cabbage and Ber- 
muda Onions—500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.45. Marglobe, Rut- 
gers Tomato—500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00. Eggplants, Pep- 
per—200, $1.00; 500, $1. 15; 1,000, $3.00. Mossed, ship- 
ped promptly. Get prices on sweet potatoes. Security 
Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 

SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


_1,000... 
5,000... 
Prepaid to you. 
PARKS PLANT CO., Gleason, Tenn. 
Tomato Plants — Millions 8-inch Marglobe, Rutgers, 


Stone and Belinete, $1.50 thousand. New ground 
grown, well moss packed, satisfaction guaran- 




















rooted 
teed, Pitts Plant Co., Fitzgerald, Ga. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 
PORTO RICAN and NANCY HALL 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


Nice strong, well rooted plants. 
from excellent seed. 


Grown 





10,000 ond up, $2.50 per thousand. 
CASH WITH ORDER. 


Our 21st year growing and shipping plants. 


LEONARD FREEMAN 


PLANT FARM 


GLEASON, TENNESSEE 





Red and Yellow Porto Rico Potato Plants, $3.00 thou- 
sand. Red Velvets, $4.00 thousand. Wilt resistant. new 
ground grown Tomato Plants: Marglobe, Break-O'Day 
Bonnie Best, Baltimore, Rutgers, Stones, 50c¢ hundred 
$1.50 thousand. California Wonder, Ruby King Sweet. 
Long Slim Cayenne Hot Pepper, Florida Highbush, 
Black Beauty Eggplants, 65c hundred, $2.50 thousand, 
Hundreds prepaid, thousands not prepaid. Dewey Crosby, 

Graham, Georgia. 





Improved, Government Inspected and treated Red and 
Yellow Porto Rico Potato Plants, $3.00 thousand. Mar- 
globe, Pritchard, Rutgers, Break-O’Day Tomato Plants, 
$1.50 thousand. California Wonder, Ruby King, Pimiento 
Sweet Pepper, Long Red Cayenne and Chili Hot Pepper, 
Black Beauty and Florida High Bush Eggplants, Tic 
hundred prepaid; $2.50 thousand not prepaid. We guar- 
antee prompt service and satisfaction. L. C. Page, 
Graham, Georgia. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
NANCY HALLS, PORTO RICO, YELLOW 
JERSEYS and YELLOW YAMS 


All prepaid, parce! post or express. 


aiid 500—$2.00 1,000—-$3.50 
5,000 up, $3.25 per 1,000. 


Guaranteeing Best quality plants. Over 4,000 
satisfied customers. 


NANCY HALL FARMS 
McKenzie, Tennessee _ 


Tomato Plants ready about April 1s — Rutgers, Mar- 
globe, and Pritchard—$2.00 thousand. Frostproof Cab- 
bage Plants—$1.50 thousand. White Bermuda Onion 
Plants — $1.50 thousand. California Wonder Pepper 
Plants—$4.00 thousand or 65c hundred. Hungarian Hot 
Wax, same price. Satisfaction guaranteed. Wholesale 
Plant Co., Quitman, Georgia. 

Vegetable Plants—New 
Copenhagen Market Charleston Wakefield, Goldenacre, 
Marion Market etc. 300, $1.00; 500, $1.50; 2,000, $2.50 
mailed prepaid. $2.00 thousand; 10,000, $15.00 expressed 











crop now ready. Cabbage: 





collect. Onion Plants same price. Prompt shipments, 
full count, good delivery guaranteed. Ol@ Dominion 
Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 

Tomato Plants: field grown Marglobe, Rutger, Stone 
Baltimore. Cabbage; all varieties—500, $2.75; 1,000, 
$3.00 postpaid. 1,000, $2.50 express collect. Potatoes: 





California Wonder 
$3.75 postpaid 
Herman Cobb 


Nancy Hall Porto Rico. Pepper: 
Long Red Cayenne—500, $2.00; 1,000, 
1,000, $3.00 express collect. Moss packed. 
Franklin, Virginia. 


NANCY HALL AND PORTO RICAN 
POTATO PLANTS 


Treated for Prevention of Disease. 
Delivered Prepaid Parcel Post—500, $1.65; 1,000, 
$3.00. Delivered Prepaid Express Lots of 3,000 or 
more, $2.75 per thousand. 


Nice Plants—Prompt Shipment. 


BRADBERRY & CREWS 








Gleason, Tennessee _ 
Potato Plants—Porto Rican, Nancy Hall and Yellow 
Yams. All shipments prepaid. 300, $1.00; 600, $1.90; 


1,000, $3.00; 5,000, $14.50; 
dealers prices on large amounts. 
requested. Send all wires to Paris, 
Farms, Como, Tennessee. 


10,000, $28.00, Write for 
All orders filled when 
Tenn. Como Plant 





all varieties ready—300 
Express, $2.10 


have new Cabbage Plants, 

$1. et 500, $1.75; 1,000, $2.50 postpaid. 
thousand. Onion’ Plants, nice and green, 1,000, $3.00; 
500, $2.00. Grow yours, they are hard to buy. Toma- 
toes ready May 15th, price same as cabbage. J. C. 
Joyner, Franklin, Va 

GOLDEN NANCY HALL and 

PINK SKIN PORTO RICAN 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


Grown in open sunshine, strong, vigorous 
and thrifty. New ready. Guaranteed. 
SRR $1.4 SSP $2.5 
3,0: $7.00 


GUINS PLANT FARM 
SHARON, TENNESSEE _ 
Certified Louisiana Copper Skin, also certified Red 

Skin Porto Rico Potato Plants — 1,000, $3.40; 2.000, 
$6.50 postpaid. By express, not prepaid, . 0; 
2,000 to 9,000, $2.75 per thousand; 10,000 or more, § 
per thousand. Prompt shipment. Sunnyview Farm. 
Blackshear, Georgia. 

Millions Plants — Cabbage, Tomato, 
Onion, Brussell Sprout, Broccoli, all varteties—300, 
$1.25; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. Expressed, 
5,000, $12.50. Cauliflower, 100, $1.00, Write for price 
list. Good plants guaranteed. Mrs. Julia Lankford, 
Franklin, Virginia. 

SWEET POTATO PLANTS — NANCY 
HALLS, PORTO. RICOS 


BOD ncosasanece $1.50 
24-Hour Service. 


HONEST PLANT CO., Gleason, Tenn. _ 














Lettuce, Beets, 











Tomato Plants — Millions new ground grown &- -ineh 
Marglobe, Stone, Rutgers and Baltimore, Roots mossed, 
satisfaction guaranteed. $1.50 thousand. Fitzgerald 
Plant Farm, Fitzgerald, Ga. 

Porto Rico or Nancy Hall strong, wigeseus. sun grown 
plants. Honest count, no risk, pay when reeeived. Free 
instructions for growing. 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2. 40; H. 
L. Jones, Gleason, Tennessee. 
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VEGETABLE PLANTS 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


Roots wrapped, packed in damp sawdust, 
guaranteed to reach you fresh and ready to 


grow. No extra charges. We pay postage. 
NANCY HALLS or PORTO RICOS 
SOD. .verseasnconses 0 Oe CP $2.75 
| ee! $13.25 . 


10,000 and over, $2.60 per thousand. 


ADAMS PLANT CO. 
DRESDEN, TENNESSEE 





Jersey, Copenhagen, Danish, Marion 

Early - Late Flat Dutch and Onion Plants 
-300, $1. 500, $1.75; 1,000, $2.50 postpaid. 
, $2. 00 = ey Tomatoes, all varieties, ready 
May 3th, same price cabbage. Southern Plant Farm, 
Franklin, Va. 

Sweet Potato Plants—Improved beautiful bright yel- 
low Nancy Halls, improved beautiful pink Porto Ricans, 
grown in open sunshine, full of sweetness. Guaranteed 
full count, safe arriva Prompt shipment. 300, $1.00; 
500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Margrave Brothers, Gleason, 


Tennessee. 
5 10% DISCOUNT 
TO VETERANS OF WORLD WAR II 


NANCY HALL — PORTO RICAN 


300....$1.25 500....$1.75 1,000....$3.00 
1,000 Bushels Treated Seed Bedded. 


Dealers write for Wholesale Prices. 


FULTON PLANT COMPANY 


Fulton, Kentucky 


New Charleston, 
Market, 


















$2.75 thousand. Toma- 
Bonnie Best, Stones, 


Red and Yellow Porto Ricos, 
toes: Marglobe, Break-O’Day, 
$1.50 thousand. California Wonder, Ruby King Sweet 
Pepper, Long Slim Cayenne Hot Pepper, Black Beauty 
Eggplants, $2.50 thousand. Watis Crosby, Graham, Ga. 





Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato Plants. Postpaid— 
300, $2.00; 1,000, $3.25. Express Collect—5,000 to 50,- 
000, $2.75 per thousand. Guaranteeing strong, stocky, 
weather hardened plants. 20 years experience in growing 
quality plants. Moore’s Plant Farm, Dresden, Tenn. 





Marglobe, Rutger, Stone, 
$3.00 postpaid. 1,000, 
Nancy Hall, Porto Rico 


Millions of Tomato Plants: 
taltimore—500, $1.75; 1,000, 
0 express collect. Potatoes: 








“500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.75 postpaid. 1,000, $3.00 ex- 
press collect. Moss packed. Dot Cobb, Franklin, Va. 
Nancy Hall Porto Rican 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
Nice big rooted plants assured. Well packed to 
arrive in good condition to set out. Order now for 
jelivery anytime. Prices F.O.B. Sharon. 
100—S50c 300—-$1.25 500—$1.75 
$2.50 Per Thousand. 
Five pounds Chewing Tobacco, $1.75, Smoking, $1.50. 


JAMES PLANT FARM 
SHARON, TENNESSEE 


Certified Plants—TPotatoes: Red Velvet, Early Tri- 
umphs, $4.00 thousand; Red and Yellow Porto Ricos, 
$2.75. Pepper: Ruby King, California Wonder, $2.50. 
Tomatoes: Marglobe, Break-O’Day, Rutgers, $1.50. 
Prompt shipment. Lymon Sellers, Graham, Georgia. 

Pure Bermuda Onion Plants, Crystal Wax and Yel- 
lows, grown from imported seed. 100, 30c; 500, $1.25; 








1,000, $2.25; 3,000, $3.25 prepaid. 6,000, $5.00 express 
collect. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send money or plants 
shipped C.O.D. F Briscoe, Devine, Texas. 





SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


Labeled, Mossed, Postpaid. 
PINK SKIN PORTO RICOS, NANCY HALLS 
200, $1.00; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00 
Good plants, full count and safe arrival guaranteed, 


SMITH PLANT FARMS 


GLEASON, TENNESSEE 





Tomato Plants—Marglobe, New Stone, Bonnie Best, 
other leading varieties. Hardy field grown. Shipped with 
roots mossed. $2.00 per 1,000 postpaid. Order 2,000 or 
more at $1.50 per 1,000 postpaid. Pine Level Farm, 
Fitzgerald, Georgia. 





Vegetable Plants — Spring grown, choice varieties 
Cabbage, Onion—500, $1.50; -1,000, $2.50 prepaid. Ex- 
pressed, $2.00 thousand. Tomato, Peppers, Potato, 15th 
May forward. Free prices. Maple Grove Plant Farms, 
Franklin, Virginia. 





Tomate Plants—Millions large, stocky, open field, new 
land grown, blooming size Marglobes, Rutgers, Break- 
O'Days, $1.50 thousand. Roots mossed, fresh delivery 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Stokes Plant Co., Fitz- 
geral& Georgia. 


NANCY HALL, PORTO RICAN SWEET 
POTATO PLANTS 
100% Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
500.... $1.50 1,000 $2.75 3,000 
5,000 and over, $2.25 per thousand. 


JONES PLANT FARM, Sharon, Tenn. 


Certified Field Grown Plants—White and Yellow ys 
muda, Sweet Spanish Onion, $4.00 crate; Cabbage, $1.5 
thousand; Marglobe, Rutgers Tomato Plants, $2.00 | A 
sand; Pepper and Potato, $3.50 thousand. J. H. Sayle, 
Cotulla, Texas. 





$7.50 








Potato Plants — Nancy Halls, Porto Ricos—Treated, 


strong, well rooted—100, 50c; 300, $1.00; 500, $1.50; 
1,000, $2.50 3,000, $7.00; 5,000 or more, $2.25. No 
Arkansas, Mississippi orders. I. L. Dotson, Gleason, 
Tennessee. 





Tomato Plants—New ground grown, millions 8-inch 
Rutgers, Baltimoves, Stone and Marglobe. Moss packed, 
well rooted, full count. « $1.50 thousand. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. Irwin Plant Farm, Irwinville, Georgia. 
PEPPER — TOMATO — EGGPLANTS 
Ours a Specialty. 
Write for Prices. 
GUZEY PLANT FARMS ’ 
Valdosta, Georgia 
Louisiana Copper Skin and Porto Rico Potato Plants, 


$2.50 thousand postpaid. Alabama Plant Company, Cull- 
man 2, Alabama. 








VEGETABLE PLANTS 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


We Pay Parcel Post or Express Charges. 
NANCY HALL — PORTO RICO 
200 --$1. 00 500. $2 00 1,000 
5,000 and over, 2 5 per 1,000. 
CASH WITH ORDER. 
We do not hold orders. Plants shipped as requested, 
or money promptly returned. 

“Order Today — Shipped When You Say’ 
GLEASON PLANT GARDENS, Gleason, Tenn. 
Sweet Potato Plants — The famous Nancy Halls and 

Improved Porto Rican—500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.75; 3,000, 
$8.00; 5,000, $12.50; 10,000, $22.50. Our guarantee 
a tough, vigorous plant, grown from selected seed. 
Tennessee Valley Plant Farm, Sharon, Tenn. 


$3.50 








Tomato Plants—Millions large, stalky, open field, new 
land grown, blooming size Marglobes, Rutgers, Break- 
O’Days, 500, $1.25; $2.00 thousand delivered postpaid. 
Roots mossed, fresh delivery and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Stokes Plant Co., Fitzgerald, Ga 


Certified Red Skin Porto Rico Potato, $2.25 thousand; 
Marglobe, Break-O’Day Tomato, $1.50; California Won- 
der and Ruby King Pepper, Black Beauty Eggplant, 
$2.00. All hundreds 50c. Prompt shipment. Arthur 
McNeal, Graham, Georgia. 


NANCY HALL and PORTO RICAN 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


Good strong plants and safe arrival guar- 
anteed. Mail your order now for April and 
May delivery. First come — first served. 
Specify date and kind wanted. 
Terms: so 208--- D. 











----$_.85 


BELEW ‘PLANT FARM 
SHARON, TENNESSEE 


Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Halls and Porto Ricans— 
Strong, thrifty, wrapped in paper to insure freshness, 
500, $1.85; 1,000, $3.25 prepaid. Special prices to whole- 
salers. Veteran’s Plant Co.. Gleason, Tennessee. 

Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants from best quality 
seed stock, $2.75 per 1,000; 4 $10.00. Copper Skins 
$3.00. Tomato Plants, $2.00 thousand. Count and quality 
guaranteed. Quality Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 














Nice Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey, Charleston, Flat 
Dutch—300, $1.00; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00 postpaid. 
Tomato Plants—200, $1.00; 1,000, $3.00 postpaid. prompt 
shipment. Drake Plant Co., Franklin, Va. 


GUARANTEED BEST NANCY HALLS, PORTO 
RICO AND YELLOW YAMS 
From treated seed, strong plants, carefully packed. 
Quick —. an = plants. 
Se $2.50 


TAY LOR BBROTHRES 





Gleason, Tennessee 


Certified Plants—Porto Rico and Copper Skin Pota- 
to Plants, $2.50 thousand. Marglobe and Rutger Toma- 
toes grown in new ground, $2.00 thousand. Vernon 
Plant Co., Alma, Georgia. 











Bunch and Longvine Porto Rico Potato Plants, $3.00 
per thousand postpaid. Dwynell Tillman, Route 6, Cull- 
man, Alabama. 

Copper Skin Potato Plants—Orders booked, shipped 
when wanted—$2.50 per thousand. J. H. Hinkle, Hance- 
ville, Alabama. 





Potato and Tomato Plants—all varieties, certified ready 
for prompt shipment April 15th—$2.50 thousand. Ship- 
ped same day orders received if requested. Gordon 
Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 

Sweet Potato Plants—Safe arrival guaranted. Nancy 
Halls or Porto Ricos—200, 75c; 500, $1.60; 1,000, $2.75; 
5,000, $13.00; 10,000 and over, $2.50 per thousand. Will 
Rogers, Sharon, Tenn. 


NANCY HALL — PORTO RICOS 








Plants not promises. 


HIGHLAND PLANT FARMS 
Gleason, Tennessee 


Cabbage and Bermuda Onion Plants, $1.50. Tomato 
Plants, $2.00. Potato, Egg and Pepper Plants, $3.00 
per thousand. All leading varieties. Dorris Plant Co., 
Valdosta, Georgia. 

Plants — 100 Blakemore Strawberry, 60 Lucretia 
Dewberry and 30 Youngberry, $2.50. Also 300 Blakemore 
Strawberry, $2.00 delivered. Will Pardue, Henderson 
North Carolina. 

Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Sweet Potato Plants—Pre- 
paid, $3.00 thousand. Write for price on large amounts. 
Cash with order. Vowell & Son, Martin, Tenn. 

Prepaid—Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Potato Plants. 
Treated seed, prompt shipment, 500, $1.60; 1,000, $2.75; 
4,000 up, $2.65. Hubert Connell, Gleason, Tenn. 

Delivered Prices—Porto Rico Potato Plants, $3.00 
thousand. Marglobe, Pritchard, Rutgers Tomato, $2.25 
thousand. Macks Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 


NANCY HALL — PORTO RICOS 




















Best quality plants. 


RUSHING PLANT COMPANY 
Gleason, Tennessee 


Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Potato Plants. Strong plants, 
prompt shipment. 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; 3,000 up, 
$2.40. Mrs. J. A. Connell, Gleason, Tenn. 

Marglobe Tomato Plants, roots mossed, $2.00 per 
thousand. Porto Rico Potato Plants, $2.50 per thou- 
sand. Williams Plant Co., Baxley, Ga. 

Delivered Prices—Porto Rico Potato Plants, $3.26 
thousand. Marglobe, Pritchard Tomato, $2.25 thousand. 
T. B. McDonald, Valdosta, Georgia. « 


CERTIFIED RED PORTO RICO, COPPER SKIN, 
OUISIANA SUGAR YAMS—SLIPS 














1,000 to 4,000. ....... - ae 
i 2 ea --- 3,00 
Can fill orders at once. 
TURNER PLANT CO., Alma, Ga. 


“NURSERY STOCK 


Peach, Apple, Pium and Pear Trees for sale at whole- 
sale prices. No orders for less than one hundred trees 
accepted. Write for prices. Farmers Wholesale Nurs- 
ery, Smithville, Tennessee. 

Dependable Fruit and Nut Trees—Small fruits, orna- 
mentals and general nursery stock. Combined Catalog 
and Planting Guide Free. Cumberland Valley Nurseries, 
Inc., McMinnville, Tenn. 

Silver and Globe Arbovita, 
Wilson, Blue Ridge, Georgia. 


BULBS 
50,000 Gladiolus—25 top size Red, White, Pink, Lav- 
ender, Yellow or mixed bulbs, $1.50; 100, $5.50. 25 
Large, $1.25; 100, $4.50. 25 Medium, $1. 00; 100, $3.50. 
25 ; 100, $2.50. 5 large prize win- 
» $2. 50. 5 Honor Roll, $2. 00; 12, 








$5.00 dozen. Mrs. R. D. 











$4.50. haa’ postage. C. A. Dobbs, Gaines- 
ville, Georgia. 
Narcissus Bulbs for sale—Reasonable. Mrs, Edward 


F. Hewins, Southfield Daffodil Gardens, Hampton, Va. 


Raise Bulbs for Profit. Tremendous demand. Market- 
ing services. Write Bob’s Bulb Gardens, Orlando, Fla. 


Gladiolus—Large bulbs or Iris, mixed varieties, $3.50 
per 100 prepaid. Evergreen Nursery, Moultrie, Ga. 


Best Dahlias, $2.00 dozen, all different, labeled. Free 
list. Creasy’s Dahlias, Gretna, Virginia. 
FLOWERS 
Since 1920 Moore’s better plants have given satis- 














faction. Asters, Snapdragons, mixed colors, double 
White Fever-few, Pink Carnations, Annual Sweet Wil- 
liam, double fringed Dianthus, Scarlet Sage, Annual 


Candytuft, Zinnias, large Dahlia flowered mixed colors 
and small Pompoms, Marigolds, large double lemon color 
and dwarf harmony—Dozen, 30c postpaid. Orders must 
be $1.00 or more. Moore’s Plant Garden, 514 E. Hargett 
Street, Raleigh, North Carolina. 





Geraniums—2 dozen plants postpaid $1.75. These are 
strong young plants that will be found very satisfactory 
for planting in your yard or garden. Plants are ready 
for delivery April 15th to June 15th. Any color or mixed, 
Try a box of these and you will want them every year. 
Buckley Geranium Co., Springfield, I 





Chrysanthemums — Large, Intermediates, Spoons, 
Koreans, Cushions, Anemones, Pompons, Buttons, 
Singles. 24 Large, 4 varieties, 


labeled, $2.00. 48 
00. 


assorted, 8 varieties, labeled, 48 Assorted, 16 








$2.25. No 


Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Plants—1,000, 
Lewis Plant 


Mississippi, Arkansas orders accepted 
Farm, Gleason, Tennessee. 

Write for prices on Schroer’s Better Vegetable Plants. 
Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Georgia. 





varieties, unlabeled, $2.00. Mrs. H. G. Woods, Donal- 
sonville, Georgia. 
Beautiful Collection White Pompon, Gold Pompon, 


Pink Daisy, Red Daisy, 
Tinted, Red Clusters—25 plants, 
Garden, Cuthbert, Ga. 

Twelve Choicest Dahlias, each different, labeled, $3.00. 
Cannas, Gladiolus. Catalog. Mrs. Cortis Ray, Greens- 
burg. Indiana. 

Handsome Chrysanthemums, 
list free. Mrs. Robert Lee Neal, 
North Carolina. 

Hardy Chrysanthemus, 20 varieties postpaid, $2. 00. 
Mrs. Wm. E. Walters, Pulaski, Tenn. 

Fragrant, True Blue Parma Violets, 60c dozen” 
land’s Flowers, Ellijay, Georgia. 


SEEDS 


LESPEDEZA SEED in strong tight 100-pound 
bags at bargain prices until sold out or end 
of season— 


Yellow Button, Yellow Spoon. 
$2.00. Silver Floral 











Iris and, Gladiolus. Price 
Route 1, Reidsville, 








Pen- 





Sericea unhulled certified No. 1 $16.00 cwt. 
Sericea scarified certified No. 1. - 21.00 cwt. 
Sericea scarified certified No. 2. - 15.00 ewt. 
Kobe certified No. 1 - 12.00 ewt. 





Korean certified No. 1 -50 
Crotalaria Giant Striata Certified No. 1. 18.50 ewt. 
ee a4 Carolin “" 19.50 cwt. 
p at once, bulletins available. 
SERICEA GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Mt. Gilead, North Carolina 


Select Marglobe, Rutgers Tomato Seed, $2.00 pound. 
Watermelon Seed, Cannonball, Black Diamond, $2.00 
pound. Tom Watson, $1.25 pound. Hales Best and Rocky 
Ford Cantaloupe, $1.50 pound. Write for complete price 
list seeds and plants. Roy Burgess, Seedsman, Liberty, 
South Carolina. 

Cowpeas, Soybeans, Velvets: Mixed _ [ron-Clays. 
Otootan, Biloxi, Clemson, Wood's Yellow, Clemson Non- 
Shatter. Osceola Velvets. Quality. Shuler & Smoak, 
Orangeburg, South Carolina. 

Cow Peas; Otootan, Clemson, Biloxi, Laredo Soy 
Beans; Giant Striata Crotalaria. Ask for prices stating 
quantity wanted. Gary Douglas, Chesterfield, Cc. 

For best quality and prices write or see us before you 
buy your Lespedeza and Pasture Grasses. Scott Seed 

‘o.. 235 North Greene Street. Greensboro. N 

For Sale — Cowpeas, Soya Beans, Mixed Cowpeas, 
Ogden, Arksoya, Woods Yellow. B. L. Lang, Tel. 410-1, 
Farmville, North Carolina. 

Seeds—Garden, Field, Flowers, Lawn, 




















Bulbs. Prices 








right. Riverdale Nurseries, Riverdale, Georgia 
For Watermelon, Cottoneed, Tomato, Pepper, etc. 
Roy Burgess. Seedsman, Liberty. S. C. 
BEANS ° 


Mung Beans. Best summer soil building legume. 
Easily grown, adpted all soils. Seed and forage high in 
protein. Hundred pound bags, ten cents pound. Prairie 
Stock Farms, Wharton, Texas. 

Recleaned and Tested—Improved Mammoth or Wood’s 
Yellows, $2.85 bushel; Arksoys, $2.95 bushel; Otootans, 
$7.00 bushel F.0.B. Rocky Mount, N. C.. G. W. Sexton. 
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Choice Early Speckle Velvet Beans, $7.00 bushel. 
Otootan Soybeans, $7.00. Jack Burch, Chester, Ga. 

Laredo Soybeans, recleaned and state tested, $4.00 
per bushel. Tomahund Farm, Williamsburg, Va. 


CHUFAS 


For Sale Improved washed, recleaned, hand picked; 
wonderful hog fattening crop—we fatten 15 hogs to acre; 
20 pounds plants acre—30 cents pound cash with order. 
Parish Seed Company, De Funiak Springs, Florida. 











COLLARDS 
Morris Improved Heading Collard Seed—2 ounces, 50c; 
5 ounces, $1.00; d, $2.25 postpaid. E. Morris & 
Son. Maxton, North Cerolina. 





BERRY PLANTS 


STRAWBERRIES 


Strawberry Plants—The very latest Certified Yellow 
Free Blakemore. Special price in quantity lots. 0 
prepaid $4.50. Also other varieties including Everbear- 
ing. Free illustrations and price on our Garden Collec- 
tion. W. L. Scoggins, Harrison, Tennessee. 

Blakemore Strawberry Plants, State inspected, new 
ground grown, 100, $1.00; 1,000, $6.00 postpaid. Guy 
Sanders, Georgetown, Tenn. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Grow Your Own Fruit by planting Early Bearing 
Fruit Trees, Nut Trees, and Berry Plants offered by 
Virginia’s largest growers. Write for New Low Price 
Catalogue, listing extensive line of Fruits and Orna- 
mentals. Waynesboro Nurseries, Waynesboro, Va. 











High Quality Fruit Trees and Ornamental Shrubbery 
reasonably priced. Send today for beautiful Silver An- 
niversary Color Catalog from one of the South’s Leading 
Nurseries. Howard-Hickory Company, Dept. “‘B.” 
Hickory. North Carolina. 





Leading varieties Tomato Plants, $1.50 thousand. Ready Peach and Apple Trees low as 20c. Pears, plums, 
about April 20. George W. Gaff, Route 3, Fitzgerald, | cherries, nuts, berries, grapevines, 10c. Evergreens, 
Jeorgia, shrubs, shade trees low as 25c. Catalog free. Tennes- 





Grade A Porto Rico Sweet Potato Plants, $3.50 per 

thousand postpaid. E. W. Deaver, Purvis, Miss. 
Certified Red-Yellow Porto Rico Potato Plants—$3.25 

thousand postpaid. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. 








see Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 





World’s largest growers early bearing papershell Pecan 


ORN 

Seed Corn: Selected, machine graded Doughit’s Pro- 
lific, White and Yellow Best Southern main crop. 
Hasting’s Yellow Prolific. Our county makes corn, $3.50 
bushel. Shuler & Smoak, Orangeburg, S. C. 

Hybrid Seed Corn, $4.50 per bushel, round grades, 
Kentucky 203 White, and 103 Yellow. ‘Certified Neal’s 
Paymaster, Flat grades, $5.50 per bushel. Winters Seed 
Company, Clarksville, Tennessee. 

Adapted Certified 448 Hybrid Seed Corn, grown on 

my farm. Eight years experience growing hybrid seed. 
$4.50 to $8.00 bushel delivered» Frank Davis, Black- 
stone, Virginia. 











coTToO 
Coker Late Strains Cotton "seed. 
Stegall and Co., Inc., Marshville, 


ny 
GIANT STRIATA CROTALARIA 


The GREATEST OF ALL SUMMER LEGUMES 
For Sandy and Sandy Loam Soils. 


In 100 pound, New Burlap Bags. Cleaned and tag- 
ged, meeting S. C. Seed Law Requirements. Write 
for Price 


Ask for prices, 





DAVID L. WHITE 


McBEE, SOUTH CAROLINA 








Trees. Fruit trees. _ Catalog free. Bass Pecan q 
Lumberton, Mi 








Early Triumph, Nancy Hall, Porto Rico—$2.50 thou- 
Sand prepaid. Mrs. J. F. Punch, Newton, N. C. 





Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Laurel, Hemlock. List free, 
Nature’s Greenhouse, Tallulah Falls, Ga. 





Giant Striatta Costalarig—one of the best soilbuild- 
ers ever known—$19.50 per 100 pounds. Stegall and Co., 
Inc., Marshville, N. e 





KUDZU 


Cattlemen, Dairymen, grow kudzu. Pro- 
duces up to tons or more per acre of choicest feed 
every year, no crop failures. One planting last life- 
. No pests, easily eradicated. No cultivation after 
first year. A legume, rebuilds poor land, stops washes. 
QuaNfies for Government Soil Conservation Payments. 
Write for *‘Facts About Kudzu’’ and prices on choicest 
2-3 year crowns. The Kudzu Farms. Barnesville. Ga. 


LESPEDEZA 
Lespedeza Seed getting very scarce. 
Stegall and Co., Ine. Marshville, N. C. 
Pasture Mixed faave deza ask for price. 
Co., Inc, Marshville, N. C. 


POPCORN 
Popcorn—Deliciously flavored—50 ounces $1.00 post- 
paid. Guaranteed to pop or money refunded. Stouffer’s, 
Waddams Grove, Illinois. 


WATERMELONS 


Thornton’s Earliest Watermelon, ripens about 60 days 
from planting—Package Seed, 25c; pound, $3.75. Also 
Jumbo Triumph, largest watermelon grown, weight up to 
150 pounds—Package seed, 25c; pound, $3.75. Wm. 
Thornton, Jesup, Georgia. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


BABY CHICKS 


Davis Chicks—Profit producers on thousands of farms 
will help you make better profits. Order direct from this 
advertisement. ‘‘AA’’ Quality Barred, White Rocks 
Non-sexed, $9.95 per 100; Pullets, $13.95; Cockerels, 
$10.95. Columbian, Silver Laced Wyandottes, Rose 
Comb Reds, Nonsexed, $11.95; Pullets, $14.95; Cock- 
erels, $10.95. White, Buff, Black Minorcas, Blue Anda- 
lusians, Nonsexed, $11.95; Pullets, $21.95; Cockerels, 
$6.95. White Giants, nonsexed, $13.95. White, Buff, 
Brown Leghorns, Anconas, Nonsexed, $10.95; Pullets, 
$19.95; Cockerels, $3.95. ‘‘AAA’’ Quality Our Best. 
Barred, White, Buff Rocks; White Wyandottes Buff 
Orpingtons ; Reds; New Hampshires, Nonsexed, $11.95; 
Pullets, $15.95; Cockerels, $11.95. Rock Red and Leg- 
horn Hybrids for broilers and layers, nonsexed, $12.95; 
Pullets, $17.95; Cockerels, $12.95. Tom Barron English 
White Leghorns, nonsexed, $11.95; Pullets, $21.95; 
Cockerels, $5.95. Bargain Lots. Heavy Breeds, $8.95; 
Light Breeds, $8.75; Heavy Mixed (no sex guarantee), 
$3.45; Light Mixed, $7.45; Seconds, $3.75; Mixed Heavy 
Breed Cockerels, $10.45. We pay postage, ship C.O.D., 
guarantee live delivery. Catalog free. Davis Poultry 
Farm, Route 16, Ramsey, Indiana. 


Dubois Chicks, bred right, hatched right, priced right 
to make you profits as broilers or layers. Order direct. 
“‘AAA”’ Grade — Barred, White, Buff Rocks; Reds; 
White Wyandottes; Buff Orpingtons—Nonsexed, 95 
per 100; Pullets, $15.95; Cockerels, $10.9 
Whites; Silver Laced, Columbian Bw 
Hampshires—Nonsexed, $11.95; Pullets, $16.95; Cock- 
erels, $9.95. Light Brahmas, Black Gliants—Nonsexed, 
$12.95; Pullets, $16.95; Cockerels, $16.95. White, Buff, 
Black Minorcas — Nonsexed, $11.95; Pullets, $11. 95: 
Cockerels, $5.95. Special Tom Barron Leghorns—Non- 
sexed, $12.95; Pullets, $23.75; Cockerels,“$6.45. “‘AA’’ 
Grade Chicks—Barred, White Rocks — Nonsexed, $9.95; 
Pullets, $13.95; Cockerels, $9.95. Dubois English White 
Leghorns—Nonsexed, $9.95; Pullets, $18.95; Cockerels, 
$2.95. S. C. Brown, R. C. Brown, Buff and Gasson White 
Leghorns; Anconas—Nonsexed, $10.95; Pullets, $20.95; 
Cockerels, $3.75. Bargain Lots (April, May, June de- 
livery) Heavy Mixed, $9.95; Assorted, $9.45; Mixed 
Heavy Cockerels, $9.75; Heavy Mixed (no sex guaran- 
tee), $8.75; Seconds, $4.95. We pay postage — ship 
C.0.D. — guarantee 100% live delivery. Catalog Free. 
Dubois County Hatchery, Box 670, Huntingburg, Ind. 


BABY CHICKS 
U. S.-N. C. APPROVED— PULLORUM 


Farmers, 





Ask for prices. 











Stegall and 
































CONTROLLED 

STANDARD GRADE 
50 100 
New Hampshire Reds ..$6.50 $12.95 
Barred Rocks ~- Cae 12.95 

SELECTED GRADE 
New Hampshire Reds............$7.50 $13.95 
Barred Rocks ~~ tae 13.95 





For Strong, Healthy Profitable Chicks 
send order Today. 100% Live 
Delivery Guaranteed. 


SWAIM’S HATCHERY 


Box 507 
WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 


Buy Seymour Chicks and see more profits. Big sturdy 
chicks that please thousand customers who repeat their 
orders year after year. Order direct at these prices to 
insure prompt delivery. Seymour Special Mating. Barred, 
White Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes; Orpingtons—Nonsexed, 





$11.95 per 100; Pullets, $14.95; Cockerels, $11.95. 
English White Leghorns — Nonsexed, $11.95; Pullets, 
$20.95; Cockerels, $4.95. AAA grade chicks. Barred, 


Buff, White Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes; Orpingtons — 
Nonsexed, $9.95; Pullets, $13.95; Cockerels, $9.95. Eng- 
lish White, Brown, Buff Leghorns; Anconas—Nonsexed, 
Bs Eeete, $18. 95; Cockerels, $2.95. Heavy Mixed, 
; Heavy Mixed (no sex guarantee), $7.95; " ssoasted 
savy Cockerels, $8.95; Mixed Light Breeds, $7.45; 
Seconds, $3.75. We pay postage, guarantee live de- 
livery, ship C.0.D. Seymour Hatchery, Box 54, Sey- 
mour, Indiana. 


Order Carney Chicks Today! ‘‘AAA’’ Grade Matings. 
Barred, White, Buff Rocks; Reds; White, Silver Laced 
Wyandottes; New Hampshires; Buff Orpingtons—Non- 
sexed, $11.95 per 100; Pullets, $14.95; Cockerels, $11.95. 
English White, Brown Leghorns; Anconas—Nonsexed, 
$11.95; Pallets, $22.00; Cockerels, $3.75. ‘‘AA’’ Grade 









Matings. Barred, White Rocks — Nonsexed, $10.45; 
Pullets, $12.95; Cockerels, $10.45. English White Leg- 
horns — Nonsexed, $10. 45; Pullets, $20.00; Cockerels, 
$2.75. 50c¢ per 100 discount on above matings for full 


Bargain Lots: Heavy Assorted, $8.95; 
Light Assorted, $8.75; Heavy Mixed (no sex guaran- 
tee), $8.45; Seconds, $3.95; Special Lots for fryers, 
$7.95. We pay postage, guarantee live delivery, ship 
C.0.D. Catalog Free. Carney Hatchery, Box 35, Shelby- 
ville, Indiana. 


HORNADAY’S CHICKS 


Christie and Parmenter Strain Reds, Gove Strain 
Rocks. Parent Stock from Original Breeders. Fam- 
ous for Broilers and Egg Production. 


N. C. Pullorum Controlled. Write for 
Free Literature. 


HORNADAY HATCHERY 
GREENSBORO NORTH CAROLINA 


For ten years we’ve specialized in White Rocks using 
hi-record R.O.P. males to develop and improve our out- 
standing breeding flocks. Order direct from these prices. 
Superior Matings AAA Grade: White, Barred Rocks; 
Reds; New Hampshjres ; Wyandottes; Orpingtons—Non- 
sexed, $12.95 per 100; Pullets, $16.95; Cockerels, $12.95, 
Tom Barron White Leghorns—Nonsexed, $12.95; Pul- 
lets, $21.95; Cockerels, $5.75. Champion Mattings AA 
Grade: White, Barred Rocks; Wyandottes — Nonsexed, 
$10.95; Pullets, $14.95; Cockerels, 5 
Brown, Buff Leghorns; Anconas — Nonsexed, $10.95; 
Pullets, $19.95; Cockerels, $3.95. Heavy Mixed, 
Heavy mixed, no sex guarantee, $8.45; Seconds, 
We pay postage, guarantee live delivery, ship C.O.D. 
Catalog free. Salem Hatchery, Box 21, Salem, Ind. 

Economize with Economy Chicks. Why pay more? 
Pullorum tested. 100% live delivery. Immediate ship- 
ments. Barred and White Rocks, White Wrendaies, 
Rhode Island Reds, White and Black Leghorns, $7.9 
per 100. Heavy Mixed, $7.50 per 100, plus i 
Heavy breed pullets, $11.00; Heavy cockerels, $9.50. 
Leghorn pullets, $18.40; Leghorn cockerels, $4.00. Send 
money order for quick shipments, or we will ship C.O.D. 
Send order in now. Don’t delay. Economy Chicks: 
Lockland, Ohio. 


(Classified ads continued on next page) 


cash with order. 
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BABY CHICKS 
SPARTAN HATCHERY CHICKS 
Are hatched 100% from eggs out 

of hens and roosters bought 

by us from 
GOVE, NICHOLS, CHRISTIE, 

LAWTON, PARKS AND 
HAROLD TOMPKINS 


These specialized New England 
breeders are nationally known for 
producing famous stock. They are 
classified PULLORUM CLEAN. 
This class of quality together with 
our multiple testing and sanitation 
program insures yu CHICKS 
THAT LIVE. 

Try them once and convince 

yourself. 


It costs MORE money to produce ‘GOOD 
CHICKS. We have put it out to give 
you JUST THAT 
SPARTAN HATCHERY 
U. S. Approved—Pullorum Controlled 


South Church Street 
SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 


BABY CHICKS 


WINSTON #222, CHIX 


North Carolina-U. S. Approved 
Pullorum Controlled 
100% BLOODTESTED 


Strong, Healthy, Profitable Chicks. 
Bred for Quick Growth, Egg Pro- 
duction, Fryer Production. 


STANDARD GRADE 








New Hampshire Reds....... $3. 
White Leghorns coe 
White Rocks 
Heavy Mixed ....... 

SPECIALLY SELECTED 

25 100 

New Hampshire Reds... $4.00 $13.95 
White Kocks ; 4.00 13.95 
Barred Rocks ... wane 4.00 13.95 
Parmenter Reds ...........- 4.00 13.95 





Order Direct—Will Ship C. O.D. 
100% Live Delivery Guaranteed 


WINSTON HATCHERY 
WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 





Clover Valley 40th Anniversary Chicks, U. 8. Approved 
—Pullorum Controlled. Produced by one of America’s 
oldest reliable hatcheries. Since 1906 a leader in high 
quality and fast money-making chicks. Why not play 
safe with your investment and give us a trial order? 
Barred, Buff, White Rocks; S. C. Reds; Wyandottes; 
Orpingtons; Australorps; Minorcas; Andalusians; An- 
conas; Brahmas; Giants; New Hamoshires; Leghorns; 
also Hybrids; Sexed Chicks, Pullets, or Cockerels; 
reasonable prices, 95% sex accuracy guaranteed. Get low 
prices, Free Catalog, also new Free Book on Poultry 
Management and 14 days protection guarantee. Place or- 
ders early and be sure of delivery on dates you desire. 
Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 22-C, Ramsey, Indiana, 

This year we offer you a special value in our Rock- 
Red cross chicks. They make extra fine broilers and 
the pullets are good layers, too. Also fine big husky 





chicks in allp leading breeds at these prices: Select 
Mating AA grade, Barred, White, Buff Rocks; Reds; 
Wyandottes; New Hampshire Whites; Rock Red Crosses 
—Nonsexed, $9.95; Pullets, $12.95; Cockerels, $9.95. 
English White Leghorns — Nonsexed, $9.95; Pullets, 
$17.95; Cockerels, $2.95. 50¢ per 100 discount if you 
send cash in full with order. Heavy Mixed, $8.95; 


Heavy Mixed (no sex guarantee) $8.45; Assorted Breeds, 
$7.95; Seconds, $3.95. We pay postage, guarantee live 
delivery, ship C.0.D. Catalog Free. Conrad’s Jackson 
County Hatchery, Box 16, Seymour, Indiana. 


TRAIL’S a LABORATORY BLOGD- 
TESTED CHICKS 

Save yourself that uphill climb. Start on the 
top by buying Traii’s End Superior chicks. 
Large, healthy, vigorous, bloodtested chicks 
from extra large high egg blooded breeders. 
Years of unequaled blood lines used in our 
esene, program. White Leghorns, Barred 

. New Hampshire Reds, R. |. Reds. A 
flood of testimonials for years we believe is 
really the best proof of results. OUR LOW 
PRICES WILL SURPRISE YOU. Please write 
for free record of results, true facts, very low 
prices. SEXED OR AS HATCHED CHICKS. 
Cockerels $3.95 a 100 and up. Chicks 
$7.95 per 100 and up 

TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM 
Gordonsville, Virginia 





C.O0.D. Pullorum Tested Barred, White, Buff Rocks; 
Rhode Island Reds; White Wyandottes; White and Brown 
Leghorns, $9.90 per 100. Heavy breed sexed Pullets, 


$11.40; Cockerels, $10.90. Leghorn Pullets, $18.40; Cock- 
erels, $3.50. New 
White Giants, 

$12.95; 
plus postage. 


Hampshire Reds, Buff Orpingtons, 
Columbia Rocks, $10.95 per 100; Sexed 
Cockerels, $14.00. Heavy Mixed, $7.95 
Send money order for immediate 
g Farm. Sardinia. Ohio 

suy . Bred-to- lay Pullorum Tested Chicks at  reason- 
able prices. Best matings headed by R.O.P. Sired 
Males from famous egg strains. Hixh livability, early 
broilers, profitable layers. Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons, Leg-Rocks, White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 
Anconas, $8.95 per 100. Austra-Whites, New Hampshires, 


Pullets, 
per 100, 









Silver Laced Wyandottes, $9.50. Assorted, $7.95. Left- 
overs, $5.95. Alive delivery. Free catalog. Fulton 
Hatchery, Box 6-N, Fulton, Missouri. 





TODD'S QUALITY CHICKS 
N. C. APPROVED 


English White Leghorns sired by pedigreed males, 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, New Hampshire Reds 
and White Wyandottes, $12.95 per 100. Smaller 
quantities, 14¢ each. Live delivery guaranteed. 
Postpaid. $1.00 down, balance C.O.D. 


TODD’S HATCHERY 
Department F, Ahoskie, N. C. 


Chicks that Live, Lay and Pay. Bred for fast growth, 
fast feathering and high egg production. 100% blood- 
tested for Pullorum. Reds, Wyandottes, White and 
Barred Rocks, Hampshires, Leghorns, Red-Rocks, 
Austra-Whites and Leg-Rocks—AAA Grade, $8.95 per 
100. Assorted $7.95. Heavy breed cockerels, $7.50. As- 
sorted cockerels, $4.95. Leftovers, $3 95—100. Guaran- 
teed 100% alive. Free catalog. Also turkey poults. 
Pleasant View Hatchery; Gerald, Mo 


Neuhauser “‘Good Luck’’ C 
Reasonable summer prices. S. Vullorum Controlled. 
Royal Mating Chicks, 200-326 egg R.O.P. Sired. New 
Hampshires. Leghorns. White Rocks. Barred Rocks. 
Khode Island Reds. Wyandottes. The kind you need 
for real egg production. 22 breeds, crossbreeds. Hatch- 
ing all year. Chicks when you want them. Free circular 
Neuhauser Hatcheries, Inc., Box C, Napoleon, Ohio. 











icks. Immediate delivery. 











This year buy strain-blended chicks that are making 
money for thousands of farm women. Order direct from 
this advertisement to assure prompt delivery. AA grade 
chicks. Barred, White Rocks—Nonsexed, $9.45; Pullets, 
$12.95; Cockerels, $9.45. Tom Barron White Leghorns— 
Nonsexed, $9.95; Pullets, $18.95; Cockerels, $2.75. Bar- 
gain Lots— Heavy Breeds, $8.95; Light Breeds, $8.75; 
Heavy Mixed (no sex guarantee) $6.95. 50c per 100 


Discount if full payment is sent with order. We pay 
postage, guarantee live delivery, ship Catalog 
Free. Greensburg Hatchery, Box 27, Greensburg, Ind. 








Vim, Vigor, Vitality Chicks. 100% Pullorum tested. 
Especially selected for faster growth. ‘“Wonder Breeds’’ 
New Hampshires; Barred, White Rocks; ‘‘Eggline’’ 
White, Brown Leghorns: 25, $3.25; 50, $6.00; 100, 
$10.95; 300, $31.00. Reds, Orpingtons, Giants, Colum- 
bian, Silverlace Wyandottes, Minorcas, Cornish, Buff 
Rocks, le each higher. Heavies, assorted, le each lower. 
General assorted, 2c each lower. Everything prepaid, de- 
livered safely. Can ship C.0.D. Hatching now. Order 
early. Muscle Shoals Hatchery, Florence, Alabama. 


CONTINENTAL QUALITY CHICKS 


White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, Anconas, 
Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks, White 
Rocks, Buff Rocks, White Wyandottes, Buff 
Orpingtons, Silver Laced Wyandottes, New 
Hampshires, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, 
Jersey White Giants Jersey Black Giants. 
Heavy Whites for Broilers. Heavy Mixed. 


Write for Low Prepaid Prices. 
100% Live Delivery 


CONTINENTAL HATCHERY 








BOX C, MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Stouffer's Chicks. U. 8S. Approved. Bloodtested 
Flocks. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns; Anconas, $11.90. 
Pullets, $22.95 White, Barred, Buff Rocks; Reds; 
Wyandottes; Orpingtons, $11.90. Pullets, $16.90. Cock- 
erels, $13.90. Austra-Whites, $13.90. Pullets, $24.90. 
N. H. Reds, $13.90. Pullets, "$17.90. Cockerels, $14.90. 


AAAA R.0O.P. Sired 


AAA Matings 2c per chick higher. 
Heavy Assorted 


chicks 3c higher. Get complete prices. 


$7.95. Light Assorted $6.95. Leghorn Cockerels $1.95. 
Collect. Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, Waddams Grove, Il. 





Griffith's Silver Mating Chicks — Immediate, Future 
delivery. Bred 25 years to make extra profitable javers 
Quick maturing fryers. Postpaid with cash $1.00 per 
100 deposit, balance €.0.D. plus postage. $8. 73 per 
100. Barred, White Rocks; Reds; Wyandottes; Orping- 
tons; Austra- Whites; Leg Rox. Free catalog. Griffith's 
Hatchery, Box 604, Fulton, Missouri 


RIVERSIDE QUALITY CHICKS 


All U 8. Pullorum Tested. Sexed or straight run. 
Earn more money from heavy laying. meaty, Barred 
Rocks and big type White Leghorns. Also New 
Hampshires; White Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, 
White Giants and other favorites One of the 
South's oldest and largest hatcheries. Our 29th year. 
Send for FREE tllustrated catalog and special 
discounts 


RIVERSIDE HATCHERY 
3 Knoxville, Tenn 





Box * 





Superior Chicks in all leading breeds at fair prices. 
Prompt shipment. Approved and Pullorum Tested Cata- 
log free Superior Hatchery. Windsor 


Missouri 





TRAIL’S END HIGH EGG BRED, BIG LOPPED 
COMBED blood tested White Leghorns. Years of un- 
equalled blood lines have been bred into these famous 
layers. Start on the top with these big fine layers. 
Pullets or as hatchad. Please write for low prices. 

TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM, Gordonsville, Va. 


Buy U. 8S. Approved — Pullorum Controlled Chicks 
from Martin’s—and R.O.P. breeding farm and hatchery. 
Your choice of big White Leghorns; Barred, White 
Rocks; Reds; New Hampshires; White Wyandottes; 
Buff Orpingtons; Dark Cornish, and Hybrids. Hatched 
right—priced right. Liberal guarantee. Write for de- 
scription and prices. Martin's Ramsey Hatchery, Ram- 
sey, Indiana. 


Baby Chicks—24 breeds, free catalog gives best mat- 
ings, terms, prices, F.O.B., guarantees; blood-tested 
breeders. White, Buff, Brown Leghorns, $7.95; Pullets, 
$15.45; Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, $8.95; 
Pullets, $13.95; Heavy Assorted, $6.95. Surplus Cock- 
erels, $2.95. Thompson Hatchery, Springfield. Mo. 

U. 8S. Approved, Pullorum Controlled Chicks. One of 
the South’s Oldest Hatcheries. Nineteen breeds, includ- 
ing our beautiful Danish Brown Leghorns, Buff Leg- 
horns, Brahmas, Giants, Speckled Sussex, Dark Cornish 
Games, Silver Lace and Columbian Wyandottes, Write 
for prices. Jones Hatchery, Gallatin, Tennessee. 

Baby Chicks — Very best grade Barred Rocks, New 
Hampshire Reds Bo Rock Crosses, White Rocks—As 
hatched, 25, $4.25; , $8.25: 100, $16.00. $1.00 per 
hundred hooks your order. Send payment with order for 
prompt shipment. Live delivery guaranteed, satisfied 
customers. Mary Ball Shop, Raven, Virginia. 

U. 8. Approved Pullorum Tested Big English Type 























White Leghorns, $7.75 per 100; Sexed Pullets, $12.90; 
Started Pullets, $19.50 up. Rocks, Wyandottes, Orping- 


tons, Reds, $9.00 collect Free catalog. White Chickery, 
Schell City, Missouri. 

C.0.. Barred, White, Buff Rocks ; 
White Wyandottes; White Leghorns, 
Heavy Mixed, $7.95 per 100, plus postage. 
Hatcheries, Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 





Rhode Island Reds; 
$9.90 per 100. 
Mt. Healthy 





Atz’ Blue Mound Chicks — Since 1919 Famous for 
White Rocks and Blue Andalusians. Mail postal stating 
your address for complete list of 12 different breeds, Atz’ 
Hatchery, Milltown 9, Indiana 








Pullorum Controlled Chicks. Hampshires, Barred 
Rocks, Reds, White Leghorns, White Giants, Dark 
Cornish. Free folder. Avoid disappointmnt; order early. 


Bristol. 
Pullorum 


Bristol Chick Hatchery 
Choice Matings in 





Controlled Hampshire 


BABY CHICKS 
FARMERS FEDERATION 
CHICKS 


Farmers Federation chicks are proven money makers. 
Produced in ‘““The Land of The Sky’’ by the South’s 
largest U. S. Certified—Pullorum Controlled Hatch- 
ery. Backed by 15 years of quality breeding. All 
purebred flocks sired by 250-340 egg R.O.P. males. 
Cross breeds for broilers available. Specially bred 





for fast feathering and rapid growth. ‘ 
PRICES 
Breeds As Hatched Pullets Cockerels 
New Hampshires $15.00 $22.00 3.00 
Rhode Island Aeds ..... 15.00 22.00 13.00 
Barred Rocks ....... 15.00 22.00 13.00 
White Rocks veenes. Se 22.00 13.00 
White Leghorns ..... 16.00 27.00 6.00 
Rock Red Crosses 13.00 


Orders booked subject to prior sale. 
Orders for less than 100 chicks, add le per chick. 
Orders for 1,000 or more chicks, deduct %4c per 
chick. 

Prompt shipment assured. 100% live arrival 
guaranteed. We ship CO. D. 


Farmers Federation Hatchery 
Box 851-A 
ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Baby Chicks—F.0.B.—Husky, vigorous from_blood- 
tested layers—White, Buff, Brown Leghorns, $8.95; Pul- 
lets, $15.95. Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, 
$8.95; Pullets, $13.90. Heavy Assorted, $6.95. Surplus 
Cockerels, $3.95. Free Calendar-Catalog, terms, guar- 
antees. Bush Hatchery, Clinton, Missouri. 


World Famous Tom Barron English White Leghorns. 
Largest of all Legrorns. Lay largest eggs. Heavy winter 











layers. Lay more eggs on less feed. Baby chicks from 
high producing stock. Choice New Hampshire Reds also, 
Beautiful illustrated circular free. English Leghorn 
Farm, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 





Big Discounts on Advance Orders. U.. S. Approved, 
Pullorum Tested Big Bone White Rocks and Reds up to 


300 egg Bloodlines and over. Straight run, $8.90; Pul- 
lets, $11.90; Cockerels, $9.90. Heavy Assorted, $8.90. 


Free literature. Quality Chick Hatchery, Box 187-GH, 


Clinton, Missouri. 

Schlichtman’s U. S. Approved, Pullorum tested chicks. 
per 100 prepaid, Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, 
Wyandottes, Minorcas, $9.90. Assorted, $7.45. Pedigree 
sired and sexed chicks. Free catalog explaining 2-week 
replacement guarantee. Schlichtman Hatchery, Appleton 
City, Missouri. 

Baby Chicks—U. S. Approved, 
from the Hatchery — Barred Rocks, 
Crosses or Leghorns, $13.95 per 100 postpaid. Send ten 
names and addresses of friends who buy chicks, deduct 
$1.50 per 100. Addres Seeley’s Chicks, Norfolk 10, Va. 

Helm’s Healthy Chicks. Immediate shipme nt. Pullor- 
um Controlled. Improved for years, 200-339 egg R.O.P 
sires. Famous trapnest-pedigree strains. Four World 
egg contest records. Leading breeds. Free catalog, chick 
brooding instructions. Helm’s Hatchery, Paducah, Ky. 

Hoosier Red Farm U. 8S. Approved Pullorum Tested 
Chicks. Barred, White, Buff Rocks; 8S. C. Reds; N. H. 
Reds; White Wyandottes; Buff Orpingtons; White Leg- 
horns. Write for prices and free circular. Hoosier Red 
Farm & Hatchery, Ramsey, Indiana. 

Quality AAA Grade Pullorum Tested Chicks. Sexed 
or Straight. English Type Leghorns. Large lopped 
comb. Great producers. Barred Rocks and New Hamp- 
shire Reds. Quick maturing broilers and fine layers. 
Garrett Hatchery, South Norfolk, Virginia. 

Surplus Assorted Chicks. No sex guarantee. 
and March. $2.95 per 100; April, $3.50: May. 
plus postage. Allied Chicks, Cedar Rapids. Iowa. 

Read These Columns Carefully Each Month—You will 
find many different products advertised. You can safely 
order from our advertisers—they are rellable. _ 
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shipped direct to you 
Hampshire Reds, 




















February 
$3.95. 











GAMES 
Warhorse Pit Game—15 Eggs, $3.50 postpaid. Grace 
Hall, Larkinsville, Alabama. 
LEGHORNS 


World Famous Big Barron Strain White Leghorns— 
Large lopped comb, great producers--AAA grade chicks, 
$8.40; Pullets, $14.90; Cockerels, $2.9 week old 
Leghorn Pullets, $26.00. Also mammoth White Rocks 
AAA grade. Bred for size and egg production. Chicks, 
$8.40; Pullets, $13.40; Cockerels, $8.40. Catalog free. 
Write today for discounts. Windsor Hatchery, Windsor, 
Missouri. 








Tom Barron big English White Leghorns. Foundation 
stock imported direct from England. You can order di- 
rect from this advertisement. “‘AAA’’ Grade Our Best 
as hatched, $11.95 per 100; Pullets, $21.95: Cockerels, 
$5.95. Catalog will be furnished free on request. Davis 
Poultry Farm, Route 16-L, Ramsey, Indiana. 


Big Discounts on Advance Orders. U. 8S. Approved 
Pullorum Tested large English White Leghorns and 
Brown Leghorns up to 341 egg bloodlines. Straight run, 
$8.90; Pullets, $17.40. Broiler chicks, $2.95 per 100. 
Free literature. Quality Chick Hatchery, Box 187-G, 
Clinton, Missouri. 

Champion uses 1,800 a wy Males for mating pur- 
pose on the South’s Largest U. R.O.P. Leghorn Breed- 
ing Farm. Thousands of bay are Pedigreed each year. 
If you want Champion Layers, write for large catalog 
and prices. Champion Poultry Farm, Champion, N.C 








TURKEYS 


Mammoth Bronze or White Holland Turkey Poults, 
Virginia-U. S. Approved Pullorum Clean flock. Apri] 
and May Price, $75.00 hundred. 20% cash books order, 
balance at least one week before shipment. Arthur ¢ 
Welchlin, Farmville, Virginia. 

Raise Turkeys the new way. 
tion explaining low to make 
own backyard. Address National 
Dept. 5, Columbus, Kansas. 

Turkey Poults—Broad Breasted Bronze from carefully 
selected and bloodtested stock. February-June, $65.09 
per hundred. Farm Service Hatchery, Siler City, North 
Carolina 

Approved Broad Breasted Bronze and Bourbon Red 
Turkey Eggs, 40c each; $35.00 per 100. Also breeding 
stock. J. L. Cruse, Jr., Woodville, Texas. 

Top Quality Poults—U. S. Approved, Pullorum Con- 
trolled. Thomas Turkey Ranch and Hatchery, Clover, 
South Carolina. 


MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY 


Purebred pedigreed poultry, mature stock, baby chicks. 
Cornish Games, Silver Hamburgs, Minorcas, Orpinztons; 
Broadbreasted Bronze Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Peafowls, 
Pheasants. E. H. Graves, Greenville, Miss. 

Originators Super “X*’ Hybrids. Free Catalog tells 
about several varieties of Hybrids that mature earlier, 
Also 8 varieties of high egg bred purebreed chicks. 
Superior Hatchery. Windsor, Missouri 

Blue Peafowls—1 Peacock 4 years old, full plumage, 
$50.00; 3 years old hens, $35.00; 2 ’45 hatehed hens, 
$17.50 each. S. G. Hunter, Julian, North Carolina 
Peafowls—Beautiful blue young stock, raised pets— 

N. 





Write for free informa- 
up to $3,000.00 in your 
Turkey Institute, 
































Pair, $45.00. Pineland Farm, Box 427, Monroe, ¢. 
Peafowl, Pheasants, Bantams, Waterfowl, Pigeons, 
Circular. John Hass, Bettendorf, Towa 





White Pekin Ducklings, $35.00 per 100 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Blue Peafowls. Robt. Cobb, Newbern, Tennessee. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


It’s easy to worm your poultry with Greever’s Phe- 
Nie powder or tablets. Only one dose removes round 
worms and cecil worms. Ask your dealer or write De- 
partment W, Greever’s Inc., Chilhowie, Va. 


LIVESTOCK 


Angus Cattle ——- Percheron Horses—Visit or write the 
breeders from whom 43 repeat customers have made 107 
purchases of Registered breeding stock. Corresponding 
figures were 36 and 91 in January 1945. Monocacy 
Farms, Frederick, Maryland. 

The Morgan Horse, the ideal country horse for farm, 
trail or range. Morgan stallions produce from draft 
mares exceptional farm animals, active and tough. Write 
for booklet. Morgan Horse Club, Inc., 90 Broad St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Elite Chicks, 

















SWINE 


World’s Champion Herd Spotted Poland China Hogs, 
Boars—Registered, Guaranteed. Immuned. Boars, Bred 
—, Pigs all ages. Easy feeding. Phenothiazine, amaz- 
ing New Government Discovery. Worms hogs, sheep, and 
poultry. Given in Dry Feed or Slop. One pound treats 
96 twenty-five pound pigs, 48 fifty pound pigs, 33 lambs, 
800 head poultry. One pound, $1.10; Five pounds, $5.00; 
Ten pounds bulk, $9.75, postpaid. Folder on Feeds, 
Mineral Mixtures, Drugs. Direct from factory to you. 
al information op request. Wilt Farms, Hillsboro, 
ndiana. 
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Spotted Poland China Gilts, open and bred. Daught- 
ers of the Famous America ($1,000.00 herd sire), seven 
world chmpions on his pedigree. Order his daughters 
now. Boars ready for service. Smaller boars and gilts. 
We select the best. Sloan Farm, P. O. Box 184, 
Marion, South Carolina. 





Foremost Farm Berkshire Hogs—Fall Gilts, 200 to 
275 pounds; Spring Pigs, either sex, dy ired 
by Foremost Monogram which weighed 276 pounds at 
6 months of age. Satisfied customers in 40 states, Farm- 
ers prices. Write A. E. Blaum, Waverly, Ohio. 





Poland China Registered Boar Pigs. These pigs are 
real prospects, being the modern type, from prize-win- 
ning stock, treated for cholera and priced at $20 each 
when ten weeks old. Delivery to be in May and June 
Shadydale Stock Farm, Shady Dale, Ga. 








Rexzistered Durocs — March pigs sired by Champion 
Boars. Short legged, wide deep hammed, modern type. 
Unrelated pairs and trios. $35.00 each, 3 for $100.00. 
Money back guarantee. Immediate shipment. Owen 
Burton, Beedeville, Arkansas. 

Registered Chester White 8 and 10 week old pigs pigs 
starting at $20, treated for cholera and erysipelas;: also 
pigs all ages unrelated. Bred gilts and boars ready for 
light service. Will ship C.0.D. Cam-Ross Stock Farm, 
R.F.D. No. 2, Strasburg, Va. 

Write us today if interested in 
Champion bloodlines, medium type, Mississippi's Big- 
gest and Finest Duroc Herd. Hickory Acres Farm. J. 
M. Savery, Owner, Tupelo, Mississippi’ 








registered Durocs, 





_ Registered “‘Duroe Jersey,”” Poland China,’’ big and 
little bone type. 0O.1.C., Berkshire. Pigs, Bred Gilts, 
Males, Sows. Olla Ray Boyd Industries, Pinetown, 


North Carolina. 


Durocs Since 1912—Medium type, National Champion 
Bloodlines. Boars; gilts, bred or open; weanling pigs. 
unrelated. White & Son. Ansonia, Ohio. 

Registered Hampshires—Service boars, best of nlood 
lines the low-down easy feeding type. A few bred gilts 
Geo. A. Miller, Route 2. Bellville, Ohio. 











Large. lopped-comb English type Leghorns Have im- 
ported direct from England. Free Catalog tells about 
these Big Leghorns that lay like regular egg machines. 
Superior Hatchery, Windsor, Missouri. 

Big Danish Brown Leghorn 4 Weeks Old Pullets, 
cheaper than you can raise them. Highest quality. Also 
chicks. Moser Hatchery, Box B, Versailles, Mo. 

Helm’s Danish Bigger Bodied Brown Leghorns. 
Heavier layers. Larger eggs. Holder four world records. 
Free Brooding Bulletin. [llinois Hatchery, Metropolis, 
Illinois. 

26 Years selling Big English and Hanson 4 Weeks 
Old White Leghorn Pullets. Also chicks. Supreme qual- 
ity. Moser Hatchery, Box E, Versailles, Mo. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


26 Years selling 4 weeks old Quality White Rock 
Chicks and Pullets—bred for large size and egg pro- 
duction. Moser Hatchery, Versailles, Mo. 














Now offering choiee Service Boars from South's 
Pioneer Duroc Herd. The best is always the cheapest. 
Huie Brothers, College Park, Georgia 


Registered Berkshire Pigs — Early maturing, heavy 
stock, producing large litters. Charles E. MeConnell, 
Halifax, Virginia. 


Medium Type Poland Chinas 
Write for circular. R. S. 
North Carolina. 


Berkshires—Rezgistered, 
Boars, Spring Pigs. 
Virginia. 

Shorter leg, broader back Black Poland Chinas — Reg 
istered. W. Bryan Powell, Williston, South Carolina, 


Registered Spotted reens China Pigs and Bred Gilts. 
The short legged type. Clifford Waters, Sylvani 


Purebred Durocs-—Spring Pigs, 10-12 wee = oii: Rred 
Gilts, fall farrow. Allen H. English, Pulaski, Tenn. _ 








shipped on approval. 
Leonard, Black Mountain, 





Big Type, Prolific. Service 
Maplehurst Farm, South Boston. 























TURKEYS 


Closing Out ALL TURKEY POULTS 
At $50.00 Per 100. 


U. S. Approved and Pullorum Controlled. 
GRAVES HATCHERY 


Registered O.1.C. Swine—Pigs and Breeding Stock 
Unrelated pairs. Stevens Mill Farms, Monroe. N Cc. 
Poland-Chinas—Medium type, famous bloodlines. Un- 
related pairs, trios. Jeter Wheat, Martin, Tenn. —_ 
Registered Spotted Poland (‘hina Pigs — Excellent 
bloodlines. T. H. Crawford, Pikeville, N.C. oe :. 
Registered Poland China Hogs; Hereford Bulls, heif- 
ers. Joseph Page, Marietta, North Carolina. 
Modernized Black Poland Chinas Guaranteed. 
Wyatt & Son, Bath Springs, Tennessee. a 
Expressed on approvai. Cireular. Yale 

















Lealon 

















Reds, White Rocks, Parmenter Reds; Barred Rocks, Hereford Hogs 
Buff Orpingtons, Mottled Anconas, $33 2.00 per hundred. PAGELAND, SOUTH CAROLINA burst Farms. Peoria. Illinois. oa 
Smithfield Hatchery, Smithfield, N. Ci - SPC Pigs, Bred Gilts. Boars ee 
Started Chicks—White Leghorn, aw Minorca Pullets. Bunn, Midville, Georgia. 
: * : : Turkeys — Booking orders now for Broad Breasted : — 
White, Barred Rocks; Reds; New Hampshires: Giants; Bronze Bred-for-Profit Poults: 20,000 weekly, from the Registered Spotted Poland-Chinas. Fox Brothers, 


Cornish. Blood-tested. Early order discount. Alexander's 
Poultry Farm, Windsor, Missouri. pas 

Hardy Wisconsin Chicks — R.O.P. Mated White Leg- 
horns. .O.P. Mated White Rocks. New method 
Capons. White Leghorn Cockerels. Meadowbrook Hatch- 
ery, Darlington, Wisconsin. 

Hi-Quality full blooded American Baby Chicks—N. C, 
U. 8. Approved, Pullorum Controlled. 10 breeds to select 











from. Free folder. Farmers Hatchery, 222 E. 4th St.. 
Charlotte, North Carolina, 
For Sale—Baby Chicks—New Hampsbires and White 


Barron-Hanson Breeds. $13.00 


Single Comb Leghorns, 
. Box 1769, Durham, 


per hundred. Croasdaile Farms, 


largest exclusive turkey hatchery in the state. All breed- 
ers tube-tested. Write for prices, delivery dates, early 
order discounts. Midwest Turkey Hatchery, 4116 
15th, Dept. 11, Kansas City 1, Mo. 


Baby Beef Turkey Eggs from show birds, tube tested 
25-pound young hens, forty-pound young toms, the real 
kind—sixty cents per egg postpaid. Also twenty White 
Guinea eggs, two dollars postpaid. Gowin Farms, Route 
1, Box 288, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


Follow The Progressive Farmer Platform — ‘‘Every 
crop from purebred seed; every animal from a purebred 
sire.’ Order from reliable breeders advertising in 
these 








Sevierville, Tennessee, 

Registered Essex Pigs for Sale. 
Dunn, North Carolina, 

Essex Pigs for sale. 
Carolina. 

Registered Essex Pigs. M. M. 
‘Texas. 





Charlie Miller, R3. 





“Mack Norris, Tomahawk, North 





“Luling. 


Johnston, 





CATTLE 
Registered Polled Shorthorns—Breeding stock for sale 
Lakeview Farms, Lake Junaluska, North Carolina. — _ 
Registered Hornless Jerseys. World's largeat nursery. 
Lucien Anderson, Hendersonville, Tennessee 








North Carolina, 





Chicks C.0.D. Write David Nichols Hatcheries, 


Rockmart, Georgia. 





Broad Breasted Bronze Poults. Priced a a Book 


orders now. Albright Hatchery, Greensboro, 








Polled Hereford Registered Bulls, 8 to 18 month 
old. Max Bazzanella, Mineral, Virginia. 
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CATTLE 
MILKING SHORTHORNS 


Burnt Hill Farms is now offering quality 
bull calves out of dams and sired by 
Hiltview Darlington Robin, son of the orem 
cow, Hillview Darlington Maude, (Ex.), R 
16,277-620. 

Visit us or write us your needs. 


W. B. AUSTIN 
Jefferson, North Carolina 





Registered Hereford Bulls of WHR breeding. Priced 
low. These are animals of the highest breeding. Also 
pred heifers. C. A. Swaney, Winston-Salem, N. 

For Sale—Small herd of Purebred Aberduen- Avge, 
excellent quality. Several fine bulls included. Address 
Box 100, Tyro Farm, Tyro, Virginia. 

Grade Holstein Cows and Bred Heifers for sale in 
truck or car load lots. Harmony Farms, Route 3, Elgin, 
Illinois 

Registered Horned Hereford Bulls for sale at the farm, 
Hudson Hereford Farm, Columbus, Ky. 

Bull Calves for Sale—top breeding, high production. 
Berry Hill Farm, Orange, Virginia. 

Choice Dairy Heifer Calves $18.00. 
Cattle Company, Dallas, Texas. 


MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 
Combined Bull Halter and Controller. Makes any 




















Shawnee Dairy 





bull safe Turn him out with complete safety. Stops 
fence jumpers. Money-back guarantee. Write for cir- 
cular. Russell Mfg. Company, Dept. 17, Platteville, 
Wisconsin. 





Introductory 
Dairy 


Money from dairy goats! Booklet free. 
5-month subscription to leading magazine 25c. 
Goat Journal, Dept. 623, Columbia, Missouri. 

Karakul Fur Sheep Industry. Registered Karakuls 
supplied by James Yoakum, National Distrubitor, 1128 
No. Hill Avenue, Pasadena, California 

Registered Duroc Hogs, Angus Cattle, Hampshire and 
Shropshire Sheep—all ages. E. A. Hicks, Evington, Va. 














110 Walking Saddle Horses—Free catalogue. Write: 
Bailey Evans, Shelbyville, Tennessee. 

BOGS 
Collie Pups, sables, whites; Shepherds; Cocker 
Spaniels; Police; Scotties; Terriers; Wire Terriers; 


Airedales; Pointers; Trained dogs. Reasonable, guaran- 
teed. Edmond Stone, Chariton, Iowa. 


Saint Bernards and New foundlands — Protection, 
work, fun. Midway, Columbia 39, South Carolina. 


English Shepherds or Collie Pups for watch a stock. 
Reasonable. E. N. Zimmerman, Flanagan, IIL. 


Beautiful Registrable Collies—Pups, $16.00. 
vale Ranchlet, New Liberty, Illinois. 


Rat Terrier Puppies. Bred for ratters. 
Kennels, Stafford, Kansas. 


At Stud—Registered Beagle. 
North Carolina 


Pedigreed Collies. 











Rose- 





Crusaders 





Don Steed, Candor, 





Henry Amos, Farmville, Virginia. 


RABBITS 
Original Chin-Chin Giant Chinchilla Rabbits, the Big 
Money-making Rabbit. Ideal business for anybody any- 
where. Free booklet shows amazing profits from invest- 








ment of only $65. Willow Brook Farm, R12, Sellersville, 
Penna. 
Raise Moneymaking Angora Rabbits. Wool, $14.50 


Cash income. Future prospects 
White’s Rabbitry, Lawrence, 


pound. Plenty markets. 
bright. Particulars free. 
Kansas 

Rabbits — New Zealand Whites. 
Write for price list and literature. 
Farms, Box 673, Blytheville, Ark. 
Raise Rabbits and Guinea Pigs. Very profitable. 
Easily raised. Good demand. Write Winfield Harrison, 
Fitzgerald. Georgia. 

Rabbits—-Pedigreed New Zealand Whites, either sex 
a $4.00 each, 10 weeks old. Gill’s Rabbitry, Tupelo, 
Mississippi. 





Registered stock. 
Chickasaw Rabbit 








Livestock Progress 
(From page 24) 


18. Agricultural and industrial ex- 
hibit building (horse show, etc.) 

14. Wool processing and tweed 
weaving plant 

15. Hotel and cafeteria 

16. Farm Bureau store and ware- 
house 

17. Cheese plant 


The first two plants listed above 
are to be developed first and others 
added as the cooperative develops. 
Plans are to process and freeze 
products and to supply retail mar- 
kets throughout the territory with- 
in a radius of 100 miles of Dublin. 
Already a purchase of $147,000 in 
stock has been pledged by 700 live- 
stock producers in various counties 
of the area. 


County agents and agricultural 
extension specialists have assisted in 
holding meetings throughout the 
area and explaining the proposition 
to farmers and businessmen. Says 
Field Representative J. D? Wysor: 
“We believe that this is an oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime for the estab- 
lishment of cooperative enterprises 
which will benefit directly all of the 
farmers and businessmen in this 
great Appalachian country. We do 
need the support of our people and 
our big job is to sell them on co- 
operation. Endorsements of our 
projects from Senator Byrd, Repre- 
sentative Flannagan, from our state 
representatives in this section, from 
the Dean of Agriculture of VPI, and 
from local and State Farm Bureaus 
and prominent farmers have been 
received and are on file with the 
RFC.” 


The Progressive Farmer, May 1946 * 85 


All Progressive Farmer readers 
we are sure will be interested in 
watching the promising progress of 
all three developments here listed. 
We advise North Carolina stock- 
men to lean strongly on Dr. Hilton. 
.. . Virginia is already enthusiastic 
about the “Atlantic Rural Exposi- 
tion” . . . and every farmer with 
livestock should be anxious to learn 
more about meat processing possi- 
bilities. 


Grow Yellow Corn 
for Hens 


ROW at: least enough yellow 

corn to feed the chickens, sug- 
gests R. H. Gooding, Clemson ex- 
tension poultryman. Since chick- 
ens are very sensitive to the lack of 
the right ingredients in their ration, 
yellow corn is even more important 
for poultry than for other classes 
of livestock. 

To alleviate the small grain short- 
age, Mr. Gooding suggests a large 
acreage of corn. Yellow corn con- 
tains vitamin A, which white corn 
does not have. This vitamin makes 
hens lay well, makes the eggs hatch 
best, makes chicks grow fast, and 
prevents an eye disease known as 
ophthalmia or nutritional roup. 

About 45 bushels of yellow corn, 
together with other ingredients, are 
required to brood 300 chicks and 
grow 100 pullets out of this brood 
to laying age, 1 bushel being re- 
quired for each hen in the flock per 
year. 

Yellow corn; as a rule, is an early 
maturing corn and, to get the larg- 
est yield, it should be grown on fer- 
tile, fertilized soil. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


Prompt Service and the best prints. Eight exposure 
rolls, 1 Velox, Supertone print each good negative 25c. 

*“Specials’’ on enlargements. Supertex Photo Service, 
Box 1166-9, Dallas, Texas. 

63c Custom Finishing for 25¢ — 8 exposure rolls. 
Panel-Packet-Prints, free enlargement or premium cou- 
pon. Miniatures enlarged. Syncrosnap Process, Box 
137-H, Utica, New York. 

Genuine Moen-Tone finishing approved by thousands 
since 1898. Eight exposure roll developed with 16 prints 
or eight enlargements, 25c. Moen Photo Service, 426 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

Quick Service combined with quality. Eight Exposure 
rolls, 1 Life-time Velox print each negative, 25c. Sat- 
isfaction or money back. Crown Studios, Box 1223-P, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Two Bits! Eight exposure roll developed and 16 high- 
gloss prints—2 of each good negative. Fast service. 
Work guaranteed. May Studios, Dept, Q-51, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. 

Any 6 or 8 Exposure Roll developed and printed, 25c, 
Enlarged ‘‘King’’ size, 30c. Valuable premiums. Sky- 
land Studios, Box 411, Dept. EF, Asheville, N. 

Fine-grain developing, 8 Velox Prints, 25¢; Reprints, 
3c. Dependable. Prompt. United Film Service, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee. 

Film developed, printed, 25c. Reprints 3c. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Sandhill’s Photo Shop, Southern Pines, 
North Carolina, 

Films Wholesale, with this ad. 127 size 15¢; 120 and 
620, 20c; 116 and 616, 25c. Postpaid. Box 5, River 
Grove, Illinois. 

Eight Prints from roll or negative and one 8x10 en- 
largement, 35c. LaCrosse Film Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 
































Eight snappy 4x6 enlargements from your roll, 30c, 
Wisconsin Film Service. West Salem. Wis 

Trial—One roll developed, printed, 10c. 
Louisville, Kentucky. 





Dick’s Photo, 





PHOTO SUPPLIES 
CAMERAS $8.98] 
With 2 Rolls of Film—$4.50. 

Takes 16 pictures on No. 127 8-exposure 
roll. Limit two rolls with each 

camera bought. 

Dealers write for wholesale prices. 


WATSON SALES CO. 


Box 1414 Birmingham 1, 
“SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
WESTBROOK SANITORIUM, INC. 
Richmond, Virginia 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR REGISTERED 
NURSING ATTENDANTS 
This school offers to young women who are 
unable to devote three years to training, a 
special twelve months course in general 
bedside and psychiatric nursing, at the end 
of which time they are subject to examina- 
tion by the State Board and licensed as Reg- 
istered Nursing Attendants. Full mainte- 
nance and $15.00 per month allowance. 


Complete information sent on reuest. 
Address: SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES 


Ala. 








HELP WANTED—FEMALE 
Settled strong white woman to take care of 160 pound 
paralized helpless aged lady. Part night duty. $30.00 
with $5.00 increase each month till $60.00 or more if 
satisfactory. Box 801, Southport, N. C. 
Sell Dresses at Iow prices. Hundreds sensational bar- 





gains. Full or spare time. Your own wardrobe as bonus. 
Send age. Harford Frocks, Dept. D-8104, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 





New Zealand Whites, registered, pedigreed. Hender- 
son’s Rabbit Farm, Holly Grove, Arkansas. 
Rabbits Wanted—Young females and males. 
Wyatt's Rabbitry, Box 94, Salisbury, N. C. 


Standard Rabbit Journal, Milton, Pa. Three years, 
$1.00; sample Dime. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Given—Instructions, neck cord and picks with each 
Spanish or Hawaiian guitar. Act now. Send $9.90 Money 
Order or Check. Shipped prepaid. Jack’s Music Studio, 
204 North 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 


“Oil—Drilling’’ Landowners! Investors! Before teas- 
ing—dealing, get valuable information, booklets, free. 
Write: Landowner’s, Caddo 1, Oklahoma. 

Minerals—Have you mica (isinglass), any minerals 
on your lands you want developed? George Bowman, 
Elk Park, North Carolina. 

Farm Management in South, 
paid, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
City, Florida. 

Don’t feed sparrows. 
eatch thousands. Write for details. 
8. Indiana 

Well established dress shop for sale. 
Carrizozo, New Mexico. 


AGENTS—SALESMEN 


Want Pleasant Outdoor Work in a business of your 
own? Good profits selling over 200 widely advertised 
Rawleigh home-farm necessities. Pays better than most 
occupations. Hundreds in business 5 to 20 years or 
more! Products-equipment on credit. No experience 
needed to start—we teach you how. Write today for full 
particulars. Rawleigh Co., Dept. E-145-PGF, Rich- 
mond ,Virginia. 





Write 

















566 pages, $2.20 post- 
Book Mart, PF, Plant 





Make your own trap that will 
Roy Vail, La Grange 





Margaret Lane, 





HELP WANTED—MALE 


Wanted—Capable man, 40 to 50 years of age, to 
manage large Virginia farm. Must be sober and in 
good health. Permanent position and good salary for 
the right man. Address Mrs. H. B. Bryan, Apartment 
12J, One Fifth Avenue, New York City. 3. 


Opportunity of lifetime supplying DDT and other 
profitable products to farmers. No experience or capital 
required. Must have auto and good references. Perma- 
nent. Write or wire McNess Company, Dept. 719, Free- 
port, Illinois. 











Sell Greeting Cards. Easy money showing gorgeous 
All Occasion, Birthday, Religious, Humorous Box As- 
sortments. Wrappings, Stationery, Correspondence 
Notes. Special Offers. Experience unnecessary. Quick 
service. Request $1.00 Everyday assortment on approval. 
Hedenkamp, 343 Broadway, Dept. PF5, New York 13, 
New York. 





pay you $25 for selling fifty $1.00 assortments 
Birthdee All Occasion cards. Tremendous demand. Sell 
for $1.00—your profit 50c. It costs nothing to try. Write 
for samples. Cheerful Card Co., 149, White Plains, 
New York. 





At Home—Your own manufacturing business; making 
popular $1.00 novelties. Cost you 3c-to 15c. Everything 
noe Write So-Lo Works, Dept. E-621, Cincinnati, 





Magic cleaner -— laundry soap deal. Hotter than a 





firecracker. Big profits. Sample Free. Bepco, 5007 
Irving Park, Chicago. 

AUCTIONEERING 
Learn Auctioneering — Term soon. Free catalog. 


Reisch Auction School, Mason City, Iowa. 
CARTS AND WAGONS 
PONY CARTS, ROAD CARTS, JOG CARTS 
AND BUGGIES. 
HACKNEY & SONS 
Washington, North Carolina 








FRUITS 
Indian River Grapefruit—Exceptionally good, fresh 
from trees, $3.95 per bushel, express prepaid. Season 
closes end of May. New season will open in November. 
Schuyler Jackson, Wabasso, Florida. 





HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


Wanted—Housekeeper, companion—middle age, white. 
Box 181, Fentress, Virginia. 





Wanted—Gardener and Caretaker for country place 
near Fredericksburg, Virginia. Comfortable house, all 
modern conveniences. Caretaker, Box 2171, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. . 

Wanted Truck Farmer with some knowledge of horti- 
culture and fruit growing for institutional work. Apply 
Cc. K. Proctor, Superintendent Oxford Orphange, Oxford, 
North Carolina. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


Portable Buzz Saws to fit any make of tractors com- 
plete with belt and 30” saw only $59.45. Specify make 
of tractor when ordering. Ford’s Double unit track type 
milker complete with track. Save time. Save money. 
Cleans in 30 seconds. Special price $189.95. Write for 
Catalogue. Fairbanks-Morse cellar drainers, 4,000 gallon 
per hour capacity, special price $44.50. Order today. 
5% Cash Discount by sending check with order, or will 
ship C.0.D. Shope Implement Co., Walton, Ind. 


Moto-Scoot Parts. Parts for Briggs & Stratton and 
Lauson motors. Special. Closing out limited quantity 
wheels with 4:00x7 tires and tubes with axle and T 
ken bearings at $11.50 plus tax and delivery charges. 
Also small quantity 3:50x6 wheels, tires and tubes with 
axle and Timken bearings at $10.95 plus tax and de- 
livery charges. American Moto-Scoot Co., 1305 Carroll 
Avenue, Chicago 7, Illinois. 

Magic Electric Welder, 110 Volt AC-DC — welds, 
brazes, solders, ‘cuts all metals; easy to use; full direc- 
tions. Complete with power unit, flame and ‘metallic arc 
attachments, carbons, fluxes, rods, mask, Only $19.95— 
used by the navy. - Splendid for farm use. Magic Welder 
Mfg. Co., 241 CP Canal St.. New York City. 

Burning Pear, Weeds? Brusht Use a “Texas.” 
Strong Tank, 160 pound guage, long, hot flame; Gaso- 
line or Kerosene; Price $18.75 with 2-foot hose; sir. -” 

















OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Free Bag Magic—101 different ways to sew with flour, 
sugar, feed, other cotton bags. Free 32-page book ‘‘Bag 
Magic’’ shows patterns, pictures, instructions for making 
blouses, pajamas, playsuits, curtains, scores of lovely 
things from cotton bags. Write today to National Cotton 
Council, Memphis 1, Tennessee, Dept. 12. 





Looper Clips to make Rugs, Spreads and Potholders 
now available. For three pounds of any color desired send 
$1.00 plus postage to Becky’s Krafts, Lexington, N. C. 





Toddler's Dresses—19 to 22 chest, 50c, 75c. Mrs. 
Joseph E. Melson, Mamie, N. C. 


PATENTS—INVENTIONS 

Inventors: Learn now—without obligation—how to 
Protect and sell your invention. Secure Free ‘Record 
of Invention’ form for establishing date of your inven- 
tion—and Free Book, ‘‘Patent Guide for Inventor,’’ con- 
taining complete information about patent prcedure and 
selling inventions; giving illustrations of many success- 
ful inventions; over 150 basic mechanical movements. 
Delay may be costly. For prompt, confidential service— 
Write Clarence A. O’Brien & Harvey Jacobson, Reg- 
istered Patent Attorneys, 627-E Adams Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 








Inventors—Take prompt steps to protect your inven- 
tion. Delays are dangerous. Get new Free Book, ‘‘Pro- 
tect, Finance ahd Sell Your Invention,’’ and ‘‘Invention 
Record’’ form. Preliminary information Free. Reason- 
able fees. Conscientious counsel. Easy payment plan. 
Learn how to protect —_ sell your invention. Write us 





today. McMorrow, Berman & Davidson, Patent At- 
torneys, 107-B ‘Atlantic: Bldg. Wathinatan 4, D. C. 
Inventors: Avoid unnecessary expense. Write for free 


booklet explaining how our Consulting and Advisory 
Service can assist you in deriving greatest profit from in- 


Protect your future and be a Beautician. Learn quick- 
ly, easily the modern way. New enrollment plan. Send 
$5.00 for registration and pay $15.00 monthly. Enter 
any time. Fully accredited. Position guaranteed. 
Charles Beauty School, Portsmouth, Va. 


Be An Auctioneer — A Pleasant, Profitable Occupa- 





tion. Send for free catalog and How to Receive Home 
Study Course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction- 
eering. Box 39. Decatur. Indiana. 





“How to Break and Train Horses’’"—A book every 
farmer and horseman should have. It is free, no obliga- 
tion. Simply address Beery School of Horsemanship, 
Dept. 35, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 

Two graduate nurses for floor supervisor and assistant 
superintendent of nurses. For particulars, contact 
Supt. of Nurses, Lowery Hospital, Salisbury. N. C 

Make Up to $25-35 Week as a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago 
School of Nursing, Dept. F-4, Chicago. 


SERVICES AND SUPPLIES 


One-Man Boats—Ideal for hunters and fishermen. 7% 
feet long. Weigh only 30 pounds. Easily carried. Army 
surplus auxiliary fuel tank sections, of Terne Plate steel, 
that convert easily to one-man boats. Approximately $1.00 
worth of welding will seal fuel outlets. Only $4.75 pre- 
paid anywhere in U. 8S. Address Irving Goodman, Dept. 
P O. Drawer 191, Galesburg, Illinois. 














Protect your keys! Beautiful metal key check, name, 
address stamped — 25c. Identification plate for dog 
collars, dog’s name, your name as owner—50c. 100 
letterheads, 100 envelopes, imprinted—$1.00. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Johnson Press, 2 East 113th Street, 
New York 29. 

Mascot (M ium) Dolomi iL 
has given farmers dependable FL = more than twen- 











venting. Institute of American Suvoutens, Dept. 85, | ty-five years. Your neighbor has used it—ask bim. 
1926 Eye St., N.W., Washington 6, Cc. American Limestone Company. Knoxville. Tenn 
Inventors! Cash for your ideas. List of 100 .firms Brand new Army Saddles, $19.95; Texas Bridle com- 


offering to pay spot cash for practical inventions, includ- 
ing special sales instructions, $1.00. Science and 
Mechanics Magazine, 547 St. Clair Bldg., Chicago. 





Patent Protection—Information and Invention Record 
Free. Randolph & Beavers, 382 Columbian Building, 
Washington, D a 





PHOTO FINISHING 

PHOTO FINISHING 
Roll developed, eight prints, 35c. Not the cheap- 
est, but the Very Finest in Workmanship and Ma- 


plete, $4.95; both for $23.95. Refund if dissatisfied. 
Free circular. Schafler, West Copake, New York. 

Brass Dog Tags with your name, address, 25c coin 
5 for $1.00. Collar plates (5 x 2) 35c, 3 for $1. 00. Mail 
Products, Box E97, Mendota, Ill. 








Regular $139.50 double harness now on sale for $89.50. 
Free circular. Buggy, express, pony harness. Schafler, 
West Copake, N. Y. 

Replacements—Stoves, furnaces, 
ings. Craxmand. Wringer Rolls. 
Oak, Michigan. 





grates, firepots, lin- 
Magprodix, Royal 





terials. 8 x 10 Matte Double Weight Enlarge- 

ment, 00. Alfalfa Meal— Only ground on order. Mills and 
ALSTON PHOTO SERVICE feeders inquire. Address—P. O. Box 2127, Roanoke, 

Littleton, North Carolina Virginia. 





Discriminating Camera Fans! Any 8 Exposure Rolls 
developed and printed, including a 5x7 panelled RBay- 
eraft (exclusive with Ray’s) Enlargement, coupon with 


Raytone Prints of each good negative, 25c. Leaders since 


with straight pipe; Heavy Duty Pump 1920. Enclose this ad for Free Booklet, ‘‘How to Take 
Pearsall. Money back guarantee. Catalogue. Toxes Good Pictures.*’ Ray’s Photo Service, 31-F Ray pide. . 
Pear Burner any, Pearsall. Texas. LaCrosse, Wi 








100% More Tractor riding comfort. See the ‘*Flash- 
O-Hydraulic Ride Easy’. Seat Attachment at your local 
implement dealer. Complete ready to mount, no holes 
to drill, manufactured by Fleischer & Schmid Corpora- 
tion, Columbus, Nebraska. 





Portable, Gasolina, Westinghouse Electric Generating 


Units. kw, 110 volts, 1 phase, 60 cycle, AC. Almost 
new. Price $995, 00. Immediate delivery. Ace Ma- 
chinery & Equipment Co., 115 W. Pratt St., Baltimore 


1, Maryland. 

For Sale—Delco Light and Water Outfit, complete with 
generator, batteries and pump. Ready for installation. 

Jood condition. Price $450.00 complete. Apply J 
Sasnett, Cornwallis Road, Route 1. Durham, N. C. 

Having Car Trouble? New, Used, guaranteed auto, 
truck parts save money. Transmission specialists. De- 
scribe needs: immediate reply. Victory, 2930% North- 
western. Chicago 18 

Tractors—New and used parts. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Prompt service. 
1946 catalogue. Used Tractor & Parts 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 

New and Used Tractor Parts. Write for big, free 1946 
catalogue; tremendous savings. Satisfaction Gpesentecd, 
Central Tractor Wrecking Co., Des Moines 3, Iowa. 

Feeder House Belts for Case Balers. Canvases for 
New Holland. Built to stand the gaff. Catalog free. 
Hudson Machinery Co., Decatur, Illinois. 











New tires and chains, 
Write for free 
Company, La 











Enlargements—Clip this ad, send with 25c (coin) and 
trial roll. We send you promptly Postpaid, developed 
negatives, eight lifetime prints and 2 x6” enlarge- 
ments. Complete price list and mailing bag sent out 
with each order. Bryan's Photo Shop, Dept. P. Panams 
City, Florida. 

Your Choice—16 regular size prints or 8 double-size 
prints (nearly posteard size) from 8-exposure roll or 
b.gatives—25e (Trial offer). Quick service. Satisfac- 
en, Seogentecd. Willard Studios, Box 3535-B, Cleve- 
an 0. 








Veterans Attention! Get extra prints of your nega- 
tives, pictures or discharge papers. Fresh film and 
Finer Photo Finishing. Write for free price list and 
mailers. Universal Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 





Genuine Velox fadeless Supertone prints. Roll de- 
veloped anc two sets prints and two enlargement coupons, 
=. 10 reprints, 25 reprints, 50c; 100 reprints, 
$1.5 Star Studio, PF2, Sweetwater, Texas. 








Scan Fer beautiful, glamorous, lifelike quality 
pictures! Rolls developed, lovely Glamotone Prints, 25c, 
Reprints 3c. Instant service! Humphrey's, 164 Baker, 
Northwest, Atlanta, Georgia. 





Eight exposure rolls 25c, over 8 exposure 40c, for one 
Velox print each and Free ‘enlargement ~~ Reprints 
8c, minimum 25c. Fred H. Eastman. Bode, lows 

Roll developed, 8 prints, 2 professional enlargements, 
30c. Reprints 4c. Peerless Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wis. 











Free Saddle and Harness Cataiogue sent on request. 





Texas Farm Supply Co., 316 Louisiana, Houston 2, 
Texas 
Llewellyn 


Brand New Army Riding Saddles, $12.50. 
Harness Co., South Boston, Virginia. 


TOBACCO 
Postpaid—Guaranteed Sottatnction— Good 2 years old 
juicy Redleaf Chewing, 10 pounds, $3.50; Smoking, 10 
pounds, $2.50. John Workman, Dresden, Tenn. 


WANTED TO BUY 


Wanted to Buy—Nationally prominent collector pays 
high prices for old envelopes, stamps, used, mailed 
around Civil War times and up to 1900. Many kinds 
wanted. Valuable informtion mailed free. No lists or 
catalogs to sell you. Just write R. Rice, 2652 Asbury 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 

Wanted to buy in quantities—Longleaf, Slash and 
Loblolly Pine Cones. Good prices paid. For informa- 
tion write Mansfield & Company, Tappan, New York. 

Wanted—Star and Star Grass Root, also other Root, 
herbs, barks. Write for price list. Minner & Co., Inc., 
123 South Third Street, St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Wanted — Several thousand pounds Kobe _ Lespedeza 
Seed; N. C. No. 1 Tagged. B. L. Lang, Tel. 410-1, 
Farmville, North Carolina. 

Indian Relics Wanted—Send tracings of unusual types, 
large pipes and long flint spears. Dr. Sprague, Chauncey 
Ohio. 























Wanted — Collected Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Pussy 

Willow, Hemlock, Fir. Arthur V. Ley, La Planta, Md. 

Wanted—Turkey Eggs to hatch. Arthur V. Ley, Le 
Plats Maryland. 




















“GREEN PASTURES” 


STERDAY as I wrote this I 
went back to my old home 
neighborhood to attend the 

funeral of a boyhood comrade, 
cousin, and schoolmate. He was 
reared on the adjoining farm and 
since I had no brother he was more 
like a brother to me 
than anyone else. 
As usual in such 
cases I lament the 
fact that I had not 
seen my friend of- 
tener in recent 
years. (No doubt a 
good resolution for 
nearly all of us 
would be to see our 
kinsfolk, and especially our old kins- 
folk, oftener than we do.) 

It was good to get back to an old 
country community—where a grave is 
dug by one’s neighbors as a last trib- 
ute of affection and where there is 
no expensive display about a funeral. 
I have always liked the idea of old 
Bishop Cheshire who said in sub- 
stance: “I do not want my body pre- 
served for years and years as a dark, 
damp, moldering corpse. Rather I 
have directed that a coffin be made 
for me of thin, soft wood (no metal) 
that will decay promptly so my body 
may quickly change to good clean 
earth again.” 

Rom Moore didn’t think 
A Great he had made a success in 
Life life. Several of our cous- 

ins from nearby farms 
had gone off and made good in law, 
medicine, the ministry, or business. 
Rom had elected to live in and serve 
his old home community. He took up 
the work his father left off in the old 
home church, in the Masonic lodge 
and other community organizations; 
was everybody’s friend and a work- 
er in all good causes. And the out- 
pouring of friends when the end came 
and the sincere and simple tributes 
of those who loved him, seemed to 
be worth more than the money others 
had accumulated. Someone has said, 
“It is better to live a great life than 
to be a great man,” and I have al- 
ways applauded Carlyle’s fine say- 
ing— 

Oh, it is great and there is no other 
greatness—to make some nook of God's 


Dr. Poe 


YES, FE 


—Lithograph by George Ford Morris 


By CLARENCE POE, President and Editor 


® Do you think the world is really getting better? In your com- 


munity are there happier relationships than formerly between 


parents and children , .. husbands and wives .. . teachers and 


pupils .. 


. employers and employees? If so, what is the ex- 


planation? Is Religion in your community increasingly Christ- 


centered, emphasizing His “Love God supremely and your 


neighbor as yourself,” above all denominational differences? 


creation a little better, fairer, more fruit- 
ful, more worthy of God. 

Such true greatness of life is in the 
reach of all of us. 


Of course this occa- 
sion brought back 
memories of old 
times as I myself re- 
member them. Also of older times 
as remembered by kinsfolk much 
older than I. For example, I werit 
to see a 95-year-old cousin who 
told of seeing my great-grandfather 
who was born in 1768 and died in 
1859, and who of course remembers 
slavery days, Civil War and Recon- 
struction days, and all the inter- 
vening years. And the main conclu- 
sion I reached from my own mem- 
ories and everybody else’s is this: 
The world gets better. It has been 
getting better all along—and I have 
faith that it will continue to do so. 


And now I wish to give some rea- 
sons for believing that the world has 
been—and is—getting better and why. 

I believe two things are responsible 
—1) Christianity and 2) Democracy. I 
might say “Love and Equality.” But 
Love is only another name for 


The World 
Gets Better 


Christianity, and Equality for De- 
mocracy. 

And the main explanation of it all, 
I believe, is that Christianity itself 
has become more Christian — more 
Christ-centered. It has quit putting 
the imperfect teachings of David, 
Solomon, and Moses on a par with 
the infinitely more sublime teachings 
of Jesus Himself. As Dr. E. Stanley 
Jones wrote in his sermon, “A Christ- 
Centered Religion” in The Progres- 
sive Farmer two years ago: 

The Old Testament was not Chris- 
tianity—it was a period of preparation 
for Christianity. .. . The revelation was 
progressive, culminating in Christ—the 
final and perfect revelation in God. 

The keynote of the Old Testament 
is Justice; of the New Testament, 
Love. Justice gives a fair, struck 
measure; Love’s measure is heaped 
up. Justice asks, “How much can I 
get as my right?” Love asks, “How 
much can I give as my privilege?” 
The law compelled a Jew to carry a 
Roman soldier’s baggage a mile; 
Jesus said, “Go with him two miles.” 
Stern Old Testament justice said, “An 
eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth.” 
Jesus repudiated this and taught, “Do 


- 


not answer evil with evil but over. 
come evil with good.” 


. And with this 

Human Relations noble shift 

Have improved of religious 

emphasis from 

Old Testament Justice to New Testa- 

ment Love — from an angry .God 

anxious to punish to a loving God 

anxious to help—let’s review some 
changes these last 50 years. 

1. Parents 50 years ago nearly all 
thought they must whip and threaten 
their children, which seemed to be 
Old Testament doctrine, whereas the 
New Testament says rather, “Provoke 
not your children to anger, but bring 
them up in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord”—in an atmosphere 
of Love rather than Fear. 

2. Wives 50 years ago had to prom- 
ise to “obey” their husbands. He was 
supposed to be the boss; she the sub- 
ject. But Christ gave no such in- 
struction. His doctrine of Love rather 
suggests an equal partnership in 
which greater happiness is possible 
for both husbands and wives. 

3. In schoolrooms .50 years ago 
whippings were almost a daily occur- 
rence—in not a few cases brutal whip- 
pings. Now Love has supplanted 
Fear as the teacher’s weapon, and 
teachers and pupils are partners in 
a quest for truth, and are happier. 

4. The average businessman, em- 
ployer, overseer, and even many fath- 
ers used to say haughtily, “I’m boss, 
and you'll do what I say.” Now in- 
stead, all wise persons in authority 
say, “Here’s a job where we've all got 
to do the best possible teamwork 

. and we welcome helpful sugges- 
tions from anybody anytime.” 

5. Fifty years ago most merchants 
operated on the principle of “Every 
man for himself and the Devil take 
the hindmost.” For example, I knew 
time merchants who would charge 
“time prices” equal to 40 to 60 per 
cent per annum (20 to 30 per cent 
for credit averaging six months) and 
take everything a poor tenant had 
if he couldn't pay. Now the wise 
merchant knows he must help his cus- 
tomers prosper if his own business is 
to have any enduring prosperity. 

6. When I was a boy, rich men 
commonly said, “It’s not my business 
to help educate the poor man’s child.” 
Now such shortsightedness is seen to 
be as ruinous as it is selfish. 

7. The surviving slave owners and 
their children 50 years ago still 
thought themselves made of superior 
clay, and it was common to sneer at 
“poor whites.” Now we know that 
accidents of luck, health, schooling, 
nutrition, crop failure, or death or 
disaster in families—all these were to 
blame for much dire poverty. With 
good schools, good wages, and good 
nutrition the children of the poorest 
often surpass the children, of the 
rich in school and in later life. 

8. Fifty years ago many whites 
thought Negroes would never show 
distinguished ability. Now nearly 
everybody gives the Negro credit for 
three to ten times as much ability as 
we then thought he possessed. 

9. Manufacturers and employers 
generally 50 years ago tried to force 
wages to the lowest possible limit. I 
myself as a 15-year-old farm boy 
worked in spare time for 30 cents a 
day. Now businessmen realize that 
wages must be good and farm prices 
good to make business good. 

10. Government itself 50 years ago 
was largely only a policeman to help 
keep down thieves, murderers, ete. 
Now almost everyone accepts Gov- 
ernor Charles B. Aycock’s nobler, 
new definition of government: 

No man is so low that it will not reach 
down to him to lift him up if may 
and set him on his feet again and bid 
him Godspeed to better things. 

































"This Engine 
Saves Us 
a Heap of 


Work!” 





Tes, Fairbanks- Morse ‘‘Z”’ 
Engines are saving hundreds of hours 
of work yearly for farmers everywhere. 


They speed chores and eliminate 
back-breaking labor—do many man- 
sized jobs for a few cents an hour. 


They provide dependable power for 
pumps, generators, milking machines, 
milk coolers, elevators, hoists, and 
wood saws, as well as for power tools 
in farm workshops. 


Fairbanks-Morse ‘“‘Z’’ Engines have 
won farmers’ praise for more than 30 
years. They start quickly, even in the 
coldest weather. They are easy to move 
from job to job. They are so simple that 
when long use makes servicing neces- 
sary, any farmer can do the job. Re- 
placement parts, always available, are 
easily installed with no grinding or 
fitting. 

Operating cost is low...the 2-hp. 


model works under load for about five 
hours on one gallon of gasoline. 







Fairbanks- Morse ‘‘Z’’ Engines add to their value on 
the farm by efficient operation of milking machines. 






Here a typhoon pump, powered by a Fairbanks- Morse “‘Z’’ Engine, furnishes an abundant farm water supply. 






Even if yours is an electrified farm, a Fairbanks-Morse “Z”’ 
engine will be mighty useful as a stand-by unit—to meet your 
power needs in emergencies. The same engine can repay its cost 
by doing many away-from-the-line jobs. 







TO INSURE EARLY DELIVERY on a “‘Z” Engine or any other 
Fairbanks-Morse farm or home equipment you may need, see 
your Fairbanks-Morse dealer promptly. This is advisable 
because demand still exceeds supply. For the name of your 


nearest dealer or for full information about any product, write 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Fairbanks-Morse Bldg., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Fairbanks-Morse @ 


A name worth remembering 

















Water Systems - Sump Pumps « “Z”’ Engines « Light 
Plants « Windmills « Pump Jacks « Corn Shellers 


Hammer Mills - Washers « Ironers « Water Heaters 





Great Things are Coming 
MALL SYST 


ALL-PURPOSE POWER in a flash of RED. 

On the freshly-tilled fields in the spring. 
Against the green of the growing crops. In 
the rich brown and gold of the harvest fields. 

That’s FARMALL power, symbol of suc- 
cess in farming. The Farmall System—the 4 
Farmall Tractors and the broad range of 
McCormick-Deering Farmall equipment— 
has gone a long way toward making farm 
work easier and more profitable. 


But there’s much more coming! 


You have heard and read about all these: 
Self-Propelled Combines . . . One-Man 
Pickup Hay Balers... Mechanical Cotton 
Pickers... Spreaders for Fluid Manure... 
Farmall Cub Tractors and Tools... New 
Side Delivery Rakes...Dry and Green 


Hay Choppers... Power Loaders... Smaller 
Balers, Combines, Corn Pickers... Cut-Off 
Corn Pickers... Sugar Beet Harvesters... 
Home Freezers... Touch Control. 

These are some of the new products now 
being prepared tor American farmers by 
International Harvester engineering and 
productive skills. Many of these machines 
will not be ready for many months to come. 
All of them are dependent on plant capacity 
and availability of men and material. 

Your point of contact with the new equip- 
ment that is coming is your International 
Harvester Dealer. Keep in close touch 
with him. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


GOOD LISTENING!—"Harvest of Stars” every Sunday—NBC Network 


HARVESTER — 








Fight Soil Erosion! 


Contour farming, terracing, 
Strip cropping—all recom- 
mended soil conservation meas 
ures—are soil-saving, soil-build- 
ing, natural farming practices. 
Use your regular Farmall Trac- 
tor and Equipment in carrying 
out your program of BETTER 


LAND USE. 
rae 





r 











INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


POWER-and-MACHINE FARMING 





